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With the Aid of Diamond Dyes 
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Portieres, couch covers, table covers, ribbons, sashes, and trim- 
mings of all kinds are given new life and added beauty. 


Pe ps vou have some last season’ 
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will make 
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add life to the materia And - " si And for dyeing dress goods faded garments, skirts, waists, and 
You mav have tried d me old material before. and were Suits, Diamond Dyes are invaluable, both in economy and _ useful- 

not satisfied 1 i mn ness. 
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did results. sina Dyes. There is no other dye that you can use with absolute safety 
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There are a thousand tor Diamon v an I the only dyes perfect in formula, positive in action, certain in 

will save you money. result. 


The Truth About the Use of Dyes 


nd Dyes are the Standard of the w : t Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for coloring 
sure that you get the vea/ Diamond Dyes, and the 4iv@ of Diamond Mixed Goods, as they are especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or 
| to the article vou intend to dve. which take up the dye qui kly. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye claim Diamond Dves for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other 

that their imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics’’) equally wel). This claim ee le fibres. which take up the daw slowly ; 
is false, because no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk. or other anima/ fibres : iia eet ; ea 
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for Cotton. Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods. 
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For this reason our Diamond Dyes for 
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send youa copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed « 
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readers already declare that this story is equal to the master- 
piece by the same author, “The Masquerader,” also orig- 
inally published in Harrer’s Bazar. 
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“THERE is in our land a certain mother, a descendant of that 


great and virtuous famiiy of the Washingtons, of Mount 
Vernon, who had thirteen children, each one of whem turned out 
healthy, happy, brave, and useful—to 
say nothing of being handsome into 
the bargain. People were always look- 
ing on in wide-eyed amazement, won- 
dering how the miracle was performed. 





Essentia!s and 
Non-Essentials 











To see that mother, and to hear her talk, would lead one to believe 
that the simplest and most natural thing on earth was to have 
thirteen splendid children. A neighbor, passing the house one day, 
heard such peals of laughter that she went in to see what the fun 
was. She found that the maid, in bringing in the breakfast on a large 
tray, had stubbed her toe and sent the tray flying, breaking all the 
best china and spreading the food over the rug, to the detriment 
of both. But the maid and the family and the guests were all con- 
vulsed. If that mother had fluent and articulate 
she would have said that good humor was more important than 


been a soul 
good china or good rugs, and that laughter was as wholesome as 
breakfast. As it was she just led the laughter and said, “It is all 
right.” That is a valuable outlook upon life for a mother of thirteen. 

She was, indeed, a living example to all who saw her, of the 
inestimable advantage of knowing essentials from non-essentials. 
When some one asked her how she managed to keep all those chil- 
dren clothed and mended, she said: “I don’t try; it is 
important; I try to have them clean twice a day and to see that 
they have warm enough clothes, that’s all.” When a very beautiful 
young daughter tock to wearing her hair in a 
fashion, the mother smilingly commented, “I am so glad she wears 
it like that; nobody can possibly tell her she’s pretty while she does 
that.” It was not in the least essential to her that she should have 
a remarkably beautiful daughter, but it was essential that she 
should not have a vain one. She was a mother with an unerring 
instinct for eternal values, and as she always did the right that 
she knew, her vision constantly grew clearer, and she lived in a 
realm of righteousness closed to most of us. But she was what 
Zarathustra would call an “arrow,” a spur to right thinking, and 
none who saw her but will know and hand on a little of her pro- 
found feeling for proportionate values. 


not so 


most unbecoming 


he LOWES-DICKINSON, after his sojourn in America, has 
e gone back to England reporting that there is no such thing 
as conversation in America. Almost at the same time two Eng- 

lish girls, who had moved in intel- 





lectual circles at home, came to an 
eee - - American college—the most intel- 
————— lectual, be it noted, of American wom- 











en’s colleges—and reported that they 
almost died for lack of a little general, grown-up talk. 

The difficulty is that the American child is never trained to 
listen to her elders. If she joins the general circle, it is to talk 
and be admired, never to listen and learn. The result is_ that 
American women, bright, ready, witty, apt at retort, as they are, 
are not good conversationalists. If they had an intellectual pre- 
occupation or two and would train themselves to talk wisely and 
well, they would add just the charm they lack, that of sobriety and 
purpose, the intellectual reliability conspicuously absent now in 
their make-up. The American woman is a born leader. It remains 
for her to lead in culture as she has done in charm and beauty. 





HE allotted life of man is threescore years and ten, and the age 
at which an American is retired- from business is_ steadily 





advancing. He used to be past sixty when he was superannuated; 
now he is barely fifty, and we have 

lately had it suggested to him by a 

Fifty Years great scientist that at forty he has be- 


After . , . 
and come so useless in the world’s affairs 


that he might as well be exterminated. 

In a New England city is a Seotchman by birth, aged sixty- 
seven years. Fifty years ago he arrived in this country with ten 
dollars in his pocket. Ile went to work in the dry-goods business, 
and to-day he is a multi-millionaire. He has had no time to eultivate 
social graces or intellectual charms. He married a woman who is 
socially his superior, and his children are educated beyond him. 
When he was approaching fifty, he looked upon his work and saw 
that it was great; he looked upon himself and saw that he was ap- 
proaching old age—alone. He looked upon other successful business 
men past fifty, and saw that in the emptiness of their lives they had 
turned to useless things. Sad at heart, but not disheartened, the 
brave Scotchman determined to fill his old age with something 
worth while, and, nearing fifty, he began to study the beautiful. 
To-day he is known in the art-markets of London and Paris as a 
connoisseur of etchings, of which he has made a choice collection. 
In his, home, left alone evenings, he brings forth 











his treas- 
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after another 
happiness in the acquisition of a con 
stantly deepening sense of what is beautiful and true in an ex- 
quisite art. 


them 
finds 


ures, places 


and 


one on an easel in front 


of him, 


Thus has this man succeeded not only in killing time, 
but in outwitting it. His enthusiasms are so warm, his physical 
vigor so fresh, that no one thinks of him as an old man. 

Pause and reflect. The day of your retirement will surely come. 
What are you doing now to relieve the tedium of those long, last 
days¢ In poorhouses they teach old men to knit. Perhaps you may 
achieve something better if you will make the effort soon enough. 


N connection with the editorial on Father, which appeared in 
the January Bazar, we have an interesting letter of appreciation 














from Mr. Samuel Francis Woolard, of Wichita, Kansas. Mr. 
Woolard has long been interested in 
Father, and in’ Fathers generally. 
More About S . F —— . 
ee ™ So much is he interested, in fact, that 
Father . “oe : 
he is offering prizes to those who say 
complimentary things about Father. 
Ile thinks Father has been too long ignored. He wishes to 
see him honored in the land. He is devoting much time and 


energy to a movement in praise of the American Father. 

So Father is not to be forgetten in this country, where Mother's 
Day is celebrated, and Mother songs are sung, and Mother poems 
are written. Late, perhaps, but none the less in vitably, poor, for 
gotten Father is coming into his own. 


the size of She 
lived a sweet, quiet, protected, thoroughly domestie life until 


HE is as gentle as a mouse and about one. 














she was nearly forty years old. Then one awful night her 
husband, who had left her well and 

happy in the morning, was brought 

A Woman home to her dead. Ile had been 
Who Dared killed in a train aceident. She was 

a widow and her two small daugh- 


There was the horrible shock to 
her devoted heart, and her purely domestic brain (a domestic brain 
is one that takes love into account in all its operations). There 
was the frightful sense of loneliness—she had lost her dear com- 
panion; there was the terrifying sense of responsibility—her faith- 
ful provider was gone. What should she do? 

Everything she possessed in the world was $1,500, insurance on 
her husband’s life. The two daughters had to be 
and she must be clothed, lodged, fed. 
knew how to do to make money. She excelled in doing countless 
things for love, as her happy home life attested. 
make money. Then it was she dared. 

She put her two children to board with a friend, and she went 
to the city herself and spent money to learn how to do something to 
make She learned how to make and hats, 
and when she knew how she went to work. Now she is sending 
both daughters to college, and she has saved enough to buy a home. 

What is there daring about all that ? 

This: the woman dared to reason, which is about the last thing 
on earth that the average woman dares do, above all, when she is in 
trouble. 


ters were dependent upon her. 


educated; they 
There was nothing that she 


But now she must 


money, gowns 


Having reasoned, she dared spend almost her last cent to 
learn how to do something that people want and are willing to pay 
for. She did not join the army of whining ones who “ 
small wages” and say 


will work for 
“a good home is more of an object than 
money.” She knew that by equipping herself to earn money she 
could provide a good home and, as a matter of fact, she has done 
this and more, simply by daring to be reasonable. 


AVE you any idea how much of your life is spent in covet- 
ing ? 
What is it you do the evenings that you spend poring over the 


Do you really know what coveting is? 


advertisements of bargains to be put 
on sale next day? You covet. What 
is it you do the days upon days you 
spend 
looking at, fingering, sampling goods 
that you have not the money to buy? You covet. What is it you 
do, sighing deeply at the passing of an automobile, a Paris gown, 
a Paris hat? You covet. 

“To covet is to desire inordinately; to wish to gain possession 
of in an unlawful way.” Every time you let yourself long in 
tensely for anything beyond your means, you virtually consent to 
doing something unlawful to possess it. [Herein hidden 
unsuspected the origin of many evil deeds. In particular, to covet 
is the beginning of most of the wrong-doing of women. It leads 
to the breaking down of health, to straining after the unattain- 
able, to running a husband in debt, to cheating home and children. 
“Thou shalt not covet” is an up-to-date Cormmandment which 


should be obeyed. 
Tal SSIS 





Thou Shalt 


Not Covet aie 








hurrying shop to shop, 





lies and 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. 


Pictures by Rose O'Neill 


CHAPTER IX 
WITH THE CHANCES 
THIS MORTAL LIFE 


WHICH DEALS AND CHANGES OF 


T was a fresh April morning, clear and 


eit 
- fine, a skyful of woolly-white clouds 
above and the tender green grass of an 
| early spring already firm underfoot. 
4 To Mrs. Wilbour, neat and taut in a 
business-like short tweed skirt, an un- 

bee RRA 


mitigated high, stiff collar and com- 
petent gauntleted driving-gloves, the 
day would once have been a day for a lazy morning 
expedition with Fido, Martin and Thomas tucked in 
beside her, Lappy and Drabble gambolling behind, 
perhaps even a picnic luncheon in a warm hollow some 
few miles off. It is certain that she would have 
hummed a little tune on her way to the stable and 
called the attention of its occupant to the gracious 
state of the weather and the generally amusing char- 
acter of life in the mounting spring. 

But those days were no more. Mrs. Wilbour’s hasty 
glance at the firmament had produced no further 
emotional result than a conviction that the chickens 








WHO WAS SHE 


had better be turned out direectl; and thus allow the 
double advantage of healthy exercise after a long rainy 
period and an opportunity for whitewashing the 
roosts, which conviction she promptly imparted to 
Henry Roper, who shared, with Myron Plummer, the 
responsibilities of the now much-extended establish- 
ment. Nor was there to be observed upon Henry’s 
face a trace of the tolerant amusement that marked 
for so long Myron’s relations with his mistress: on 
Susy’s consulting the little watch in her leather wrist- 
let and suggesting that she had expected to find the 
stable-work done by now, Henry agreed humbly that 
there was some reason in her expectation and that he 
guessed he was a little behindhand, maybe. 

“And if there are more than three horses ahead 
of Fido at the blacksmith’s, Henry,” she continued, 
“don’t wait, but go for the ice directly. We can’t 
spare all day for it. Take the old station wagon with 
one seat and bring back Myron’s phosphates and your 
own hominy: I'll go down for Mr. Wilbour myself 
with Princess and the phaeton. That man is coming 
at five to look over the heifer and I didn’t put any 
price on her—l'd like to see what he'll offer. If he 
wants to bring over those young peach trees he spoke 
of, and put them in himself, we might consider that 
instead of cash. But he’ll have to be responsible.” 

“Yes’m,” said Henry respectfully. “Do you want 
{ sh’d catch Martin’s guineg-hens again? They’re off 
and I can’t promise when Ill be able to get ‘em— 
they’re awful cute about hidin’ on me. He ain’t fed 
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and his 
0’ course 
*tain’t 


the goat for two nights runnin’, either, 
guinea-pigs is in a condition, L e’n tell you! 
I’m willin’ to tend to ’em all, Mis’ Wilbour: 

that, but you told me to tell you, and so I do.” 

“Certainly, Henry, that’s quite right. And Satur- 
day morning too—it’s disgraceful! Do you know 
where he is?” 

Without waiting for an answer, Susy pulled a little 
silver whistle from her belt and blew a shrill blast. 
A moment later there came a patter of feet, and 
Thomas, trousered and shirted now, and astonishingly 
tall, his plump baby lines all gone, trotted obediently 
through the barnyard, where a wire enclosure re- 
strained the ducks from any further excursions than 
their own generous tank afforded, stopped to pat the 
tiny new calf that nozzled for his little brown thumb 
and sucked at it to his vociferous delight, and stood 
obediently before his mother. 

‘*Have you done your work, dear? Is the veranda 
all clean? Are the puppy’s pans empty?” 

“Yes, mother,” the youth responded virtuously, “ ’m 
all done my works, all of them, but Martin he won't 
do nothing at all—” 

(* Anything.” ) 





THAT SUSY OR THIS? 


*—anything at all, he won’t do, and he’s reading a 
magazine-book on the kitchen porch, and he’s going to 
have a frosted cake just the same. Can’t Thomas have 
a frosted cake just the same, too?” 

“ Certainly not,” she answered decidedly; “ the cakes 
are for luncheon. If you are hungry at half past ten 
you may have bread and butter. Tell Martin to come 
directly to me in the hay-barn. Did he hear the whistle?” 

“Yes, he did heard it and he said he was too big 
to come like a puppy, he said, and he thought he might 
get a headache if he camed in the sun—” 

Henry chuckled and Susy left the stable with dignity. 

“And don’t ask me for a new carriage sponge this 
month, Henry, if they are to be used for the, stable 
stairs,” she said, severely, “ for they cost a little too 
much. They tell me in the kitchen that the strainer 
of the milk-pail is broken again and that they have to 
use two cheese-cloths—I should much preter to know 
about these things when they happen. And the laun- 
dryman says that he cannot be responsible for Mr. 
Wilbour’s shirts if they stick out of the end of the 
wagon in a rain-storm. That is certainly reasonable. 
Come, Thomas, mother will take you with her to see 
Mrs. Carmichael, after L’ve finished up here. Is that the 
strap of the mail-bag, Henry, on the harness-room floor?” 

“ Yes’m,” said Henry, meekly pickly up the offend- 
ing strap and glaring revengefully at the misused car- 
riage sponge, “1 guess it is. Martin he was asking 
if he could have it to put around an old dress-suit 
case he had out here for me to mend.” 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


‘*THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY” 


“ For you to mend!” 

Susy paused in the door disgustedly. “ How often 
have I asked you, Henry, not to pay any attention 
to Martin when he takes up your time that way! It is 
one thing in the winter when there’s more time, but 
now it’s ridiculous. What does he want of a suit- 
case, anyway?” 

“T don’ know, Mis’ Wilbour: he said something 
about needing one very bad and I said there was that 
old one in the loft that Mr. Wilbour spoiled packin’ it 
full o’ wet bathin’-suits, so he swarmed up ‘n’ got it 
and I was just givin’ him a little help with it, that’s all.” 

At this point Martin was observed on the driveway, 
lagging along with a twisty, awkward gait recently 
acquired by him, to his mother’s intense annoyance. 
In one hand he held a tattered magazine; from the 
other depended the rapidly lengthening tail of a ball 
of heavy twine, which he dragged, somewhat. ill-ad- 
visedly, by the end farthest from the ball. His expres- 
sion was one of deep injury, not materially lightened 
by his mother’s pardonable chiding. 

“Martin Wilbour, are you crazy? 
of that cord?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, placidly. “Thomas said 
I wasn’t to wait a single minute, but come right away, 
so I came just as I was. Did you want me?” 

“1 want you to act like a sensible boy and not a 
baby. Go and wind up that cord.” 

With many shufflings and sighs, Martin retraced his 
steps, like some allegorical character, and appeared 
presently with a bulging pocket. 

“Now, Martin (please hold your shoulders more 
even: look how straight Thomas stands!) I want you 
to make up your mind once for all on the subject of 
these pets of yours. When Mr. Carmichael gave you 
the guinea-pigs, you were perfectly delighted with them 
and nearly stuffed them to death: now you neglect 
them terribly. .The guinea-hens you could have had 
quite a little money from, if you had attended to the 
eggs and chicks; father offered to buy them regularly 
of you, he’s so fond of them. But here it’s the fourth 
time they’ve run away this week, and you can’t even 
help Henry hunt for them.” 

“Oh, well... why do all my pets have to be 
guinea-pets, anyway? I'll bet they don’t like to be 
called that, and that’s why they run away. You know 
Myron called that big Italian a ginney and he nearly 
brained him with his shovel—” 

“ Martin!” 

“Well, that’s what Myron said—they just won’t 
stand it. So it isn’t lucky for pets, maybe.” 

“That’s absurd, Martin—it’s not the same thing 
at all.” 

“Why isn’t it the same thing at all?” 

“ Well,” she admitted, “if it is the same word, 
which I suppose it is, it certainly doesn’t apply to 
pets. They’re not likely to brain you with a shovel. 
Now I’m going to make a definite rule, Martin, and 
you'll find that I mean it. If you can’t take care of 
your pets, they will be taken away.” 

“ Taken away?” 

** Disposed of.” 

Susy looked at him with the air of one who finishes 
a situation absolutely; she had no doubt of the result. 

Martin pursed his lips and eyed her calculatingly. 

“How disposed of?” he said, slowly. 

“Oh, I don’t know—l’ll decide that later. I mean 
that you will be deprived of them; that’s the main 
thing.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind about that. I don’t want ’em. 
But I think you ought to buy ’em off me. They’re mine.” 

“ ¢Buy them of me.) Why, Martin Wilbour! What 
do you mean?” 

“T mean they’re too much trouble. 
enough to have, but I forget them so.” 

“ But that’s just it: you ought not to forget them.” 

“Oh, well, I'd rather forget them. I don’t think 
there’s as much fun to ’em as there is bother. What’s 
the good of ’em, anyway?” 

Susy stared at him doubtfully: there was obviously 
nothing criminal in his preference, but she had not 
for long wanted to spank him so thoroughly. 

“T don’t know what to make of you, Martin,” she 
began at length. “ Are you in earnest?” 

“Why, yes,” he said negligently. “Did you think I 
was fooling? I wouldn’t be able to ‘tend to ‘em, any- 
way.” he added, with apparent irrelevance. 

“It seems to me you say nothing but * anyway’,” 
his mother observed; “all your remarks end with it. 


Where is the rest 


They’re nice 








T don’t think your father will want you to be without 
any duties, however, Martin. If you don’t care for 
‘your pets, we must find something regular for you to 
do; he doesn’t want you to grow up as irresponsible 
as you are now.” 

He shot a curious look at her. 

“T should think children would be about as much 
trouble as pets,” he remarked, casually. 

“T can assure you they are,” she replied, with an 
absent glance at her watch. ‘Come, ‘lnomas, if you 
want to take a drive with mother.” 

They left Martin busy with the straps and buckles 
of the bulging old suit-case, Thomas willingly desert- 
ing an elder brother who frankly found him in the way 
and deliberately escaped his offered company, Susy with 
a vague feeling that Martin was so changed she hardly 
knew what tone to take with him, and that there must 
be some way, if she only knew it, of training him into 
the consecutive habits she found so necessary to her 
present busy life. But it was not to be denied that 
Tom and Mr. Carmichael managed him better: often, 
indeed, she had applied to the latter to use his in- 
fluence with the boy in one of his obstinate moods, and 
seldom in vain. 

She herself, oddly enough, appeared to have won an 
almost corresponding position with Ursula; though 
she was not yet particularly fond of the child, her 
practical, quick decisions impressed the little creature 
tar more than her mother’s philosophical theorizings, 
and the knowledge of this could not fail to soften 
Susy’s heart toward her by little and little. 

Mrs. Carmichael was stretched comfortably on a 
couch upon her up-stairs veranda, wrapped in a long 
coat, imbibing a late cup of morning chocolate. She 
smiled gently at her guest’s almost accusing air of 
trig busyness, waved her to a seat, and fell into a 
more than usually prolonged fit of meditation, while 
Susy. more ruffled than she knew by Martin’s unex- 
pected flank movement in the matter of his pets, poured 
forth her tale of duties and responsibilities, concluding 
virtuously : 

* And so T don’t see how we can possibly get away, 
Edith, even for Sunday. You and Mr. Carmichael 
seem to run off whenever you want to—” 

“Why, of course we do; why not? We haven't in- 
vented all these stable and barnyard duties, you know. 
Of course, if you’d rather do them 

“Oh dear! you begin, and you can’t stop! [ do 
want to do them—of course—or I wouldn’t. But some- 
times it seems as if Martin might be right: he told 
me to-day about those guinea-pigs that there wasn’t 
as much fun to them as there was bother!” 
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“T quite agree with him,” said Mrs. Carmichael, 
placidly, “ have for five years. And do you know, my dear 
Susy,” she went on, looking suddenly with one of her 
keen, bird-like glimpses straight at her guest and los- 
ing utterly for the moment her air of transcendental 
revery—* do you know that you’re getting just a little 
like the other back-to-the-soil people L know—just a 
little priggish about it?” 

“ Priggish? I? Why, Edith Carmichael, what do 
you mean?” 

“IT mean precisely what I say, my dear. There’s 
nothing particularly virtuous in growing your own 
oats, you know. If you like to do it, all right, but 
you're fast getting to the stage where you thank God 
that you’re not as other men are who don’t. It’s that 
I complain of in all you people. You get it into your 
heads, somehow, that you’re making tremendous 
sacrifices for your particular fads and ought to be ad- 
mired for your magnificent attitude, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, it’s just like most fads—a matter of 
taste. If you'd rather buy a ecar-load of guano than go 
for a week-end to Atlantic City, why, that’s your af- 
fair. We wouldn't, that’s all.” 

Susy looked somewhat consciously at the floor, and 
her hostess, refreshing herself with a swallow of choco- 
late, continued with a distinct air of clearing her 
mind: 

“It’s not as if Tom was a farmer, you know. He’s 
not: he’s a lawyer, and makes a good income at it. 
If you want to spend it on a country place, well and 





good, but if you really want to save it for him, as 


you imply so constantly, you'd much better put it in 
the bank, I can assure you. Not that | am arguing 
for a moment that you ought to save it, you know. 
In fact I distinetly believe you oughtn’t, unless he 
plans to retire early; I’d spend it, and get all the fun 
I could out of it, but don’t put on so many airs over 
it. You collect heifers and Mat collects tables, and as 
far as the investment goes, on the seale you both do 
it, he is really doing better: he can prove it to you, 
if you like.” 


* We came into the country for the children,” Susy 


began defensively. 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” 

Mrs. Carmichael sat up on her couch. 

“ Supposing you did—you got on very well, for the 
first two years, didn’t you? That was all right, that 
part of it. But the children don’t need all those rods 
and rods of stone wall and all that swamp-draining, 
do they? Just admit that you and Tom like it and 
can afford it and would rather do it than go to the 
opera, and I haven’t a word to say. But don’t look 
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so virtuous when Mat and I patronize the livery-stable 
and hear Pagliacci—that’s all!” 

Susy looked thoughtful. 

“ But, Edith,” she began, “ don’t you feally believe—” 

“No, I don’t. I know what you mean, of course: 
developing a country place is better and more respect- 
able than horse-racing, certainly. But it’s no better, 
in your case, than anything else tnat does no more 
harm. What I believe you do is just this, Susy: I be- 
lieve you unconsciously compare it in your mind with 
what the Sunday papers call the * social whirl” and 
congratulate yourself that you're not wasting your 
time on what is know as the ~empty round’ of din- 
ners and operas and receptions and dressmakers that 
a certain set of people have identified themselves with 
in all the great cities of the world. But that class is 
so small—and you never belonged to it, anyway, did 
you? As T understand it, you got tired of the little 
you did of it, and took this up because you liked it 
better, on the whole. 

“Just as I got tired of travelling, for a while 
... for a while...” she repeated musingly, “ and 
came back here for a change. But anybody would 
think that you had abandoned the hoilow joys of so- 
ciety and decided to raise pigs to the glory of Gcd--— 
whereas I think /’re really done more for the coun- 
try by pushing the rural free delivery back five miles 
and keeping that vile saloonman off the school board 
than you have with your corn-silo, that only benefited 
yourself when you come to that. 

“T only mention this,” she coneluded, apologetically, 
‘because you do act so, of late, Susy, as if you were 
so noble! I’m perfectly willing to admit that I only 
wanted the fun of trying to run local polities—and | 
did, and it was fun!” 

She settled back among her pillows and drained her 
cup. Susy, who had never heard her friend make so 
long a speech in the course of their acquaintance, was 
far more impressed by this one than as if her husband 
or Tom had been responsible for it, and remembered 
suddenly that Edith was famous for her occasional 
* papers ” in the local woman’s club. 

‘I see what you mean,” she admitted, after a 
moment. “Tom says I’m getting rather snippy—what- 
ever he means.” 

“He means just that,’ Mrs. Carmichael assured 
her; “though, of course,” she added conscientiously, 
“he’s awfully proud of all your executive ability, and 
all that. He told Mat he never dreamed you had it 
in you.” ; 

Hostess and guest became thoughtful at this and 
stared at the blue sky where the white clouds raced. 

















“IF | CAN GO TO MR. WESTCOTT’S INDIAN CAMP, I'LL PROMISE 


NEVER TO ELOPE AGAIN” 





“PLEASE HOLD YOUR SHOULDERS MORE EVEN” 


*Mat’s getting very restless,” Edith announced 
abruptly. ‘I’m prepared for anything nowadays.” 

* Anything?” 

Susy felt a distinct qualm; she had grown much at- 
tached to these interesting if somewhat erratic neigh- 
bors, and relied more than she realized on their friend- 
ly good humor. 

“Of course I can’t tell, but when he gets this way 
in the spring, I always feel that something’s in the 
wind. That’s why I’m taking plenty of rest, now.” 

Susy rose a little dispiritedly: this visit had given 
her much food for thought, and the list of duties on 
her little leather tablets seemed, somehow, less impor- 
tant and attractive than the picture of her friend’s 
cushions and chocolate among the blue and white and 
green of the fresh, tempting day. It was on just such 
a day that she and Tom had driven Martin to his first 
school, long ago—how long it seemed, now! How jolly 
they had been and what nonsense they had talked—it 
seemed as if they never talked anything but plans and 
bills and farm affairs, now... . 

She unhitehed Princess capably, and climbed into 
the wagon, still thinking. Along the road there trudged 
a familiar figure—only a little unusual from the ab- 
small boy and girl, one hanging at 
cracked, gilt-edged mirror under 


sence of a 
either hand—a 
his arm. 

“How are you?” he called cheerily. “Grand day, 
isn’t it? See the eagle on this? 1 had to pay six 
dollars for it. I tell you, prices are going up about 
here—it’s time I moved!” 

He fell into a steady swinging walk beside the 
phaeton (a favorite habit of his) and continued his 
customary desultory monologue. 

“Yes, sir, it’s time I kicked off the dust of this 
sophisticated spot—we'’re going to, by the way—did 
you know it?” 

* Not really, Mr. Carmichael?” 

Susy’s voice showed her regret, and he acknowledged 
it with a whimsical 
nod. 

“Yes, sir; I 
think we'll be off 
by the end of the 
summer.” 

“Where are you 
going?” 

“Weil, [ rather 
think I'll try Aus- 
tralia,” said Mr. 
Carmichael calmly. 

Susy jumped 
and twitched her 
reins nervously. 

“ Why, Matthew 
Carmichael — what 
do you mean?” 

“Why not?” he 
returned imper- 
turbably. “Austra- 
lia’s a good place. 
And then I could 
look up my stuff 
that poor old 
Brundage got, you 
know. I’ve never 
got over those 
wedding-chests, ‘to 
tell the truth. Then 
I’d like to look into 
this ranch busi- 
ness a bit. Brun- 
dage’s brother only 
needs a little capi- 
tal to make a real- 
ly good thing of 
his. he writes me, 
and Id like to 
take a try at it.” 

“But — but — 
why, I never heard 





“THOMAS CAN DO HIS BUTTONS” 
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You hate farming—you set 





of anything so absurd! 
Tom against my sheep—” 

“Oh, well, there’s nothing in it here,’ he inter- 
rupted, “it’s too pottering. It’s a very different 
story over there. And the climate would do wonders 
for Deedy, I think.” 

Susy gasped. 

* Does she know about it?” 

“ No—o,” he answered thoughtfully, “I don’t be- 
lieve she does, now I think of it—I didn’t mention it. 
But I have an idea she suspects something’s up, more 
or less. She’s about ready to start, too, I imagine. 
Deedy gets very restless in the spring—drops all her 
fads, you know, and fusses around. ... 1 can’t de- 
scribe it, exactly, but I always know.” 

Susy burst into laughter. 

“You are the strangest couple I know!” she ex- 
claimed. “ You call it a fad to stay in one place, 
like a sensible, normal family, then?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose I do,’ he said seriously. 
“It’s just a matter of taste, isn’t it?” 

They were silent for a few yards and then he put 
his hand on the wheel. 

“JT turn off here,” he said; “ there’s an old square 
piano down this road I want the legs of. I hope you'll 
let Martin come over a lot till we go—Ursula will miss 
him badly. You—you wouldn’t think of letting us take 
him along, I suppose?” 

* Good gracious, no!” she eried. “ The idea!” 

“T supposed not,” he soothed her hastily; “ but I 
can’t help thinking it would be a great chance for the 
little fellow—between you and me, we. aren’t likely 
to stay there forever!” 

Susy pulled Princess up abruptly. 

“ T think you are raving crazy!” she declared. ** Why 
should it be a good thing for a ten-year-old boy to 
leave his home? What place could be better for him?” 

Mr. Carmichael smoothed the tarnished mirror re- 
flectively with his cuff. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said vaguely, “ that’s only 
an American idea, you know. It depends a lot on the 
home and the boy, 1 should say, myself. The men 
around New York seem to see so little of their boys— 
I’ve always noticed it. And women can't bring boys 
up—not properly speaking, yok know. And Martin's 
outgrown that school of his, Mrs. Wilbour—he really 
has. You ought to know it. He’s a corking little fel- 
low—perfectly corking; I’d give anything for one like 
him, but there’s no denying he’s pretty. obstinate.” 

“T know,” Susy admitted soberly, * we'll miss you 
with Martin a lot.” 

“T suppose Ursula’s over at your place now,” he 
said, turning to go and showing by his sudden brusque- 
ness his masculine dread of having interfered in affairs 
not his own. Susy understood and was grateful for 
the quick change; every one seemed unaccountably 
bent upon opening her 
eyes to unpleasant 
truths to-day. 

“I suppose so,” she 
answered carelessly; 
“they're probably hunt- 
ing for you. Good-by! 
Good luck with the piano 
legs!” 

At the door Bell met 
her. “ Mr. Wilbour won't 
be out till to-morrow, 
Mrs. Wilbour,” she in- 
formed her; “ he’s got a 
board meeting to-night, 
he telephoned, and he'll 
be at the club, if you 
want him.” 

Susy’s face fell. She 
had counted on Tom’s 
sympathy in the matter 
of the Carmichaels’ de- 
fection, and now some- 
thing seemed to be loom- 
ing up vaguely in Mar- 
tin’s future — something 
that troubled her, but 
for which she found no 
name nor remedy. 

‘* How disgusting, 
Bell!” she complained. 

“ Yes’m,” said Bell, lingering and looking at her 
oddly. ; 

“Do you want anything, Bell?” 

“T didn’t, Mrs. Wilbour, first off,’ the nurse be- 
gan, “but since Mr. Wilbour’s not going to be home 
to dinner, I might as well get it over first as last, L 
suppose. I s’pose it ‘Il be a surprise to you, Mrs. Wil- 
bour, but I’m thinking of making a Change.” 

“Making a change?” Susy echoed stupidly. 
Bell?” 

** Leaving,” said Bell briefly and put her apron in 
her mouth. 

Susy stared sadly at her. 

“Why, Bell—why, Bell, what is it?” she cried. 
“ Anything I can help? Is it money?” 

“Goodness, no, Mrs. Wilbour,” the girl assured her 
warmly, “of course not! I don’t earn my money, as 
it is. That’s one reason. You see, Mrs. Wilbour, I’m 
a child’s nurse, when you come down to it, really, 
and who is there for me to nurse? Martin I don’t 
see from morning till night, off with that Ursula as 
he is, and those wild, rough boys, and even Thomas 
ean do all his back buttons now, every one. His 
father insisted on it, and | taught him, but it was 
like slapping me in the face. 1 passed the remark to 
Myron Plummer at the time.” 

“Why, Bell!” 

“Yes’m. And then when you went in and out so 
much there was packin’ for you and hustlin’ you off 
and hookin’ you up, and your clo’es was more dressy, 
anyway. But now it’s shirtwaists from morning to 
night and mostly animals to take care of, and I never 
was no veterinary surgeon, Mrs. Wilbour, I tell you 
the truth.” 

“Why, but, Bell,” Susy rallied, “if it’s elaborate 
dresses you want, I could get a few, you know!” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Wilbour,’ Bell replied seriously, 
“you needn’t to bother—it wouldn’t be any use. 
There’s another reason, too, you see. I’m thinking of 
getting married.” 
“Oh, Bell, really? 


* How, 


How nice!” Susy’s generous 





pleasure shone in her face and Bell gulped respon- 
sively. 

“Then of course you don’t want any better reason 
for leaving, Bell dear! I’m so glad! Why didn't 
you say so at first? Who is it?” 

Bell coughed and lifted a dry corner of her apron 
to her mouth, but thought better of it and smoothed 
her garments flat. 

“ Well,” she said tentatively, as if prepared to 
change the object of her affection in ease he should 
not prove generally satisfactory, “it was Myron 
Plummer, Mrs. Wilbour.” 

Susy stared frankly at her. 

“Myron Plummer?” she repeated. 
Bell, how—how very interesting!” 

“ Yes’m,” said Bell quietly. “ He’s been at me a 
long time, but [ always said not until Thomas could 
button his own back, I shouldn’t feel justified in 
leaving.” 

Susy drew a long breath of relief. 

“Then we sha’n’t really lose you, after all, Bell,” 
she began, “and Mr. Wilbour will start a cottage 
near the garden directly. If Myron had been married, 
he would have built one long ago. He wants some 
one near the melons.” 

“ Yes’m,” Bell returned uncomfortably; “ but that’s 
another thing. Myron said for me to tell you—you 
know what a man is! He’s leaving, too.” 

* Myron!” 

It seemed to Susy that the bottom had dropped out 
of existence: her world was crumbling around her. 

* Where is he going?” she asked shortly. 

“Well, he did think of Australia,” Bell said tenta- 
tively, with the implication that he might make it China 
or the north pole, if that should appeal more to Susy. 

“With Mr. Carmichael?” Susy queried sharply. 

“ Now, Mrs. Wilbour, you mustn’t think that there 
was any urging,” Bell declared earnestly; “ you know 
that wasn’t the way of it. Mr. Carmichael mentioned 
Australia last winter, just accidental like, in talkin’ 
about the goat, and Myron’s been wild to go there 
ever since he was a boy. He's been beggin’ him ever 
since then to take him out there, if he went, and for 
the longest while Mr. Carmichael just laughed and 
then he said he couldn’t think of it: “twould look as 
if he’d got him away from you, and he wouldn’t do 
that for the world and all, and [ said the same. But 
then Myron said he'd pay his own passage and mine 
too, and go, whether or no, and hunt up Mr. Car- 
michael when he got there, and of course Mr. Car 
michael couldn't prevent that, Mrs. Wilbour.” 

“No,” Susy agreed dully; “no, of course not. 
Why does Myron think he'll like Australia?” 

“IT don’t exactly know all the reasons,” the nurse 
answered confidentially, “but he’s dreadful anxious 
to see those kangaroos that are out there and—” 


“Myron? Why, 





“PRIGGISH? I? WHY, EDITH CARMICHAEL, WHAT DO YOU MEAN?” 


“How utterly absurd!” 

“Yes’m. But he is. They were in some geography 
he used to study, when he was a boy, and you know 
what a man is,” Bell repeated resignedly. ‘ And then 
he’s always wanted sheep to handle, he says. He was 
dreadful disappointed that time you decided not to 
have the sheep—” 

“It was Mr. Carmichael that persuaded us against 
them,” Susy interrupted coldly. 

“Yes’m. But that wasn’t any of Myron’s busi- 
ness, of course. Mr. Carmichael knows all about 
Myron, and he’d be his head man and sort of look out 
for his interest, he says, if he went in with Mrs. 
Brundage’s brother. And Myron says that would suit 
him down to the ground.” 

There was a short silence. 

“But you mustn’t think, Mrs. Wilbour, that we’d 
leave you in a bad fix;’ Bell began again. ‘ Myron 
says he wouldn’t of left you before, when you were 
more helpless like, but now you don’t need him, 
really, he says; you can run the place yourself. And 
Henry’s all broke in to take Myron’s place, and Henry 
has a cousin up-State that would love to come and 
do the stable-work. It’s very different now from 
what it was last year.” 

“Yes,” Susy agreed drearily, “it certainly is. You 
mustn’t think I’m nasty about it, Bell—I hope you 
and Myron will be very happy. Of course you know 
we'll miss you terribly—terribly. Why, just think, 
Bell, you’ve been with me ten years!” 

The two women looked at each other uncertainly, 
then, with a common impulse, fell into each other’s 
arms and cried refreshingly, and in the real sorrow 
of losing this faithful friend, all Susy’s bitterness at 
the manner of the loss was washed away, together, 
somehow, with her growing load of the day’s discom- 
forts. In a generous glow of enthusiasm for Bell’s 
trousseau and emigrating outfit, for which she prompt- 
ly announced herself responsible, the last bits of the 
morning passed, and she ate the dainty luncheon 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Pictures by Alice Barber Stephens 


SWEET HOME ROAD. 


PART | 

7S you leave the city which is said to 
have the most beautiful suburbs in the 
world (with the possible exception of 
two vaguely classified by the American 
mind as “ foreign”) and take your 
first trolley trip towards the queen of 
them, you are prepared for a pleasant, 
‘commonplace gradation from red-hot 
brick and aching pavement to little fighting-cut lawns 
and plots of pansies bought from the market in bas- 
kets. You are not in the least forewarned of what 
awaits you—a topographical scene-shift, characteristic 
of certain portions of eastern Massachusetts, or pos- 
sibly peculiar to Sweet Home. Such is the name of the 
spot where occurred the quiet incidents that it has 
fallen to me to relate. 

The sign-board at the foot of the hill close upon 
the electric track holds in letters of gold upon a back- 
ground of maple-red, the three words, ‘Sweet Home 
Road. One does not say street, at Sweet Home. That 
would be to urbanize, to deidealize, to deface. You be- 
gin to understand why, when you have but clambered 
down the fire-escape of the too-modern trolley steps, 
and turned to find your breath in the gusts of the on- 
rushing car. 

Thirty minutes past, you were in the brain of the 
town. Now you are in the heart of the country. The 
electric system, proudly known as the boulevard, 
bristles with ten-minute trains to the stock-market and 
the department stores. Take a dozen steps, and 
primeval peace receives you. The quiet is that of a 
place not eight miles “ out,” but forty. At your left 
a pasture sleeps serenely. On your right heavily shaded 
woods of oak and pine and chestnut slide down to birch 
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and maple meadows. Cows leisurely stroll over the 
low hill—when had you thought of such a thing as 
milking-time? One of the cows stands still in the 
middle of the road, and comfortably regards a_ red 
touring car, which swerves in time to prevent bereave- 
ment to an otherwise orphaned calf that bleats  be- 
hind. There is no sidewalk on Sweet Home Road; 
Heaven and the board of aldermen forbid! The 
residents wouid rise in a petition of storm and flame, 
to save their banks of green and yellow, of white and 
red and lavender, that flank the sides of the narrow 
road. These are moss-banks, solid and soft as cushions; 
goldenrod feathers flutter over them when blackberry 
blossoms are gone; and barberries burn, and asters 
watch; and then there is a small, white daisy, known, 
no doubt, to botany, but too delicate to be “ called 
names” by the neighbor who loves it most. Or it 
may be foxberry or saxifrage, wood violet or dan- 
delion, each in his own good time—a procession of 
wild sweet growths, colors, scents, such as you make 
day-long mountain journeys to visit. 

The air as you climb is wine, and the quiet bene- 
diction. You are clasped in the arms of an old-for- 
gotten friend. In a moment, in the rustling of a twig, 
you perceive that the law of the place is Nature’s, and 
that her will shall be your own. You are sunken in 
silence, you are entranced by calm. You are lost in 
such a sense of the rustic, the remote, that the signs 
of suburban occupation come with something of a 
shock. Out of the cushions and thickets of moss and 
blackberries, telephone poles—the forests of. civiliza- 
tion—grow indifferently; and electric wires creep 
quivering between chestnut burrs or blossoms into 
houses so modern and so complicated that the old gray 
stone walls which once defined abandoned farms do 


IT WAS A WELL-ORDERED GARDEN, AND SHE HAD ADDED TO ITS RESOURCES 








By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


not seem to have done staring at the intruders yet. 
The road where the cows and the ealf are disappear 
ing behind lowered bars is macadamized. The United 
States mail-box is nailed to a lamp-post in a tangle of 
sumach and elderberry, The motors of the department 
stores rush up across the shadows of ecypresses that 
look to be a century old, and even the automobile 
heart has been known to put on brakes for the tame 
gray squirrels that saunter across from stone wall to 
stone wall. 

The house-hunter, whose critical wanderings had 
brought him to Sweet Home Road upon the September 
day which he blesses when he thinks of it, observed 
the spot at first to be something dark and curtained 
by foliage. 

“As well a house without windows as a landscape 
without a horizon,” he said. With the easy discon 
tent of an idle man, he was half minded to retrace 
his irresolution and climb the fire-escape of the next 
returning car. But six steps, and he caught the breath 
of ecstasy. 

The hill to its summit, the woods to their places. 
the sky to its own! So swiftly that it seemed to have 
been thrust towards him by electricity, one of tie sights 
such as men travel thousands of miles to see broke 
upon a vision that went half blind with delight. Every 
art knows its master art, and words refuse the eom 
position of a picture which would yield its spirit only 
to a brush. The Sweet. Home scenery, fame now 
to nature-loving people, and sought by many hundreds 
of pleasure carriages on a bright Sunday afternoon 
was revealed for once to a man fine enough to love it 
without calculation; a man heart-weary enough to 
have thrown himself down into the valley and the 
vista of it, as one dives into a gleaming sea 
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“Tf [ had nothing else to live for,” 
could live for this spot.” 

The view, it appeared, contained a house—but that 
was a secondary matter. The agent whirred up with 
a blue runabout and keys. But the house-hunter in- 
spected the building indifferently. His eyes, lured by 
a fascination such as he had never known since he-was 
voung and newly wedded, returned to the films of hill 
and intervale, of meadow and forest, of marsh and 
mist. He looked down upon a lake of tree-tops, and 
waves of green rolled to opposite shores a mile away. 
Crows flew from unseen rookeries known to the natural- 
history records as the most ancient in the State. A 
fox leaped trembling from the underbrush, and an 
owl sereamed from somewhere high in the dense 
branches of a black-green pine. The town-bound man 
looked and listened sensitively. 

** We have coons here,” the agent was saying. “ And 
woodchucks, too.” He found himself gauging his cus- 
tomer deftly; as he would -have said, “ Three minutes 
to the station, and concrete walks,” to the other kind 
of man, 

‘J will take it.” replied the gentleman, abruptly. 
‘My lawyer will attend to the matter at once. 

“That is,’ he added, “I will bring my daughter out 
early in the morning. But she will like it—yes, she 
will like it. There need be no delay.” 


he thought, * 








The purchaser’s name was Cranfield—Harvey Cran- 
field. He was plainly a person used to having his 
way; the consciousness of his own troubles had not 
reduced the exercise of his own will. He occupied the 
place as promptly as he had selected it. In two days 
mechanies and furnishers ran riot in the empty rooms 

there were a good many of them, but the mind of 
the new master was a lash, and drove fast. Within a 
week he, with his young daughter, took possession of 
the finest landscape that side of the Berkshires. From 
the first, these two assumed the attitude of people who 
lived in a view, and relegated the house to the back- 
ground of their attention. It was comfortable and 
equipped —a white two-story-and-a-half cottage, low, 
and adapted to intrude as little as possible upon the 
superb perspective. It served its purpose, but the new 
occupants were out-of-door people, and had the rap- 
tures which displace the passion for roof and hearth. 

Such had not been the case with the last owner of 
the beautiful place. So profound had been his attach- 
ment to his house, that he had effaced himself from it 
altogether when the affliction befell him which caused 
him to flee the spot as he would have fled his own 
memory if he could. He had carried his renunciation 
so far as to withhold his name from the transaction 
that deprived him of his property. The deeds were 
passed through intermediaries, and it was not till Dr. 
Cranfield had been for some time established in the 
place, that it occurred to him to ask who its previous 
owner might have been. A silent man, the neighbors 
remembered, ideally and permanently the lover of his 
wife, for whom he had built the house, and with whom 
he had passed in it several years more happy than is 
the lot of the usual marriage. The lady was in frail 
health, and died with a tragie suddenness. From that 
hour it was believed that he found the spot intolerable. 
He tore and gashed at the interior of the building till 
it was blasted bare, removing everything that she had 
used or loved. He yielded only the empty shell where 
he had hidden the clinging life of a great and se- 
cluded love; and Sweet Home Road knew him no more. 
He uprooted everything except the house and the gar- 
den of his dead wife. She had, it seemed, been a flower- 
loving lady. 

It occurred to Harvey Cranfield—although not for 
some time—that houses have their heritage and 
bestow their legacies like persons, and that he was 
fortunate to have chosen for his own a home hallowed 
by the felicities of a happy wedlock. Nothing paltry, 
or piteous, or untrue; no bitterness or blight; no 
tragic recall of the great elections of life lurked in the 
silent place. Love and faith and joy lingered in the 
recollecting rooms, like realities that existed in the 
new master’s own despite, and made as if they would 
be friends with him. 

The girl was a duteous child, and docile to her 
father’s will; which yet plainly was not always nor 
altogether her own. She bore an old family name— 
Dremmer. Who but a sentimental mother could have 
melted this into the pretty contraction, Dream? 

But Dream knew little about her mother, for, in 
fact, Cranfield seldom spoke of his married life. The 
girl was now old enough to surmise that this had not 
been altogether happy; but not so old as to concern 
herself very much with that, or any other unfortunate 
matter. 

Once she had said: ‘“* Papa, sometime I should like 
to go and see my mother’s grave. Won’t you take me, 
Papa?” But he shook his head; his manner silenced 
her like a fierce word; she never repeated the request. 
She had reasons of her own for understanding that her 
father’s wish was not a circumstance to be trifled with. 
There had fallen between them two silences—one of 
the past, and one of the future. That an ungirlish, 
even a diplomatic reticence might develop in his 
daughter, Cranfield was slow in perceiving. The child 
had always been as candid as a morning-glory, and 
as exquisite of texture. Indeed, she had always seemed 
to him like some species of flower, but when he had 
niade up his mind to-day which one, to-morrow he un- 
made it. She passed from bud to bud daintily and 
tricksily, as if she were considering: Shall I be a 
lily, or a rose? A daisy, or a clover? A dan- 
delion, or carnation? Sweet-pea, or mignonette? 

All men are clumsy and stupid before the mystery 
of girlhood. Cranfield was no duller than the rest, 
but only slow in observing that his bud was breathing 
to blossom before his eyes. Sometimes he lamented 
passionately and tragically her motherless fate. He 
would have given his heavy, masculine life to lead her 
to a woman’s heart and protect her with a woman’s 
arms. 

“ Are you happy, Dream?” he asked. 
it here, in this beautiful place?” 

‘I like the place,” the girl said, promptly. “I 
never saw any that | liked so well. Iam glad we came.” 

“But happy? Are you happy, dear?” he insisted, 
and was sorry that he had, immediately. For Dream 
turned from him and walked to the window, where she 
stood without reply, looking down into the green gulf 


“Do you like 
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of the valley. Her face underwent a fine modulation; 
it was one of her father’s own looks. And as she 
hesitated, the moulding about her father’s mouth— 
that rigidity of purpose which he had—was repeated 
on her own young profile. 

“You know how that is, Papa,” she said. 
is no need for us to talk about that.” 


“ There 


After all, what does life offer more trustworthy than 
the friendship of a home? The two had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of theirs in the glory 
of the year. Autumn in Sweet Home Road is never to 
be thought a process of dying, but always an irradia- 
tion of living. Dr. Cranfield had been something of a 
traveller in his day—after he retired from a medical 
practice which had never interested him, to enjoy a 
late-inherited fortune which did. He had seen the 
world, and the beauty of it, but it seemed to him that 
he had never known before what living color was, or 
what it might be. 

Below his western piazza the green lake became a 
carmine gulf; that was the maple swamp. It broke 
upon shores of bronze and amber; those were the pines 
and chestnuts. When a blazing ivy ran up a dead 
apple trunk he saw fire catching the piers of a wharf. 
Black outlines of crows or hawks dipped like little 
boats across a burning bay. The landscape was a per- 





SHE STOOD LOOKING DOWN INTO THE GREEN GULF 


fectly dry one. Perhaps for this reason it assumed to 
his mind the images of the water which it lacked—its 
only lack. 

He could not have said that the gulf of color had 
begun to waste—for he observed it so tenaciously that 
it dimmed invisibly, like a dear, disappearing figure 
too closely watched—when a tan-brown oak leaf flapped 
in his face and he saw that it was dead; and Dream 
came in with a crumpled woodbine on which she 
pointed out crystals of frost that melted against her 
pink finger-tips as she spoke. One day she ran to tell 
him that she must have nuts and corn to feed the 
squirrels, because it had begun to snow. 

Then, behold, the glory of the Sweet Home winter 
was peremptory with all the other glories, and pushed 
them aside in his preference till he seemed to have 
no memory left in him for anything so beautiful and 
wonderful as the lace pattern of bare elm twigs on 
deep skies; the architecture of old stone walls beneath 
freezing snow; the toss of blinding drift on drift in 
northerly blasts; the transformation and transcendence 
of his pine and oak groves in ice-storms when the sun 
smote; and the white birches—the “ladies of the 
forest ’—fainting and falling under their loads of 
hail. 

“ This,” he said, eagerly, “this is the best of all.” 
But Dream said: “ Wait, Father. We have not seen 
the spring.” 

So subtle, so silent, so blended, so contrasted, so 
loath and so ardent, so slow and so swift—who could 
say that he had seen the spring claiming until it had 
possessed Sweet Home? The maple swamp went as red 
as October, and a lake of crimson floated between 
shores of such budding leaf-colors as bewildered and 
bewitched the eyes of the town-bred man. 

“T am perfectly sure,” he said, not eagerly, but with 
his critical intonation, “that I have never seen such a 
palette of greens. I did not know what green was, be- 
fore—I have counted five new tints that I never saw 
anywhere—all the way from the pines to the aspens. 
I understand, now, why we have a green world, not 
a purple or a red. The Creator seems to have known 
what He was about,” he added, with the grudging 
accent of a not religious person. 

But Dream laughed: “ Wait, Papa,” she urged, with 
her pretty peremptoriness, “we have not found the 
summer. 





Dream stood in the garden. It was a well-ordered 
garden, and she had added to its resources. Already 
she perceived that she should have more flowers than 
she could take care of. She was leaning to their ac- 
quaintance, which held the charm of a new and absorb- 
ing intimacy. 

June flowers have a quality known only to women 
and to plants in the youth of life or of the calendar; 
and her garden responded to her with an ardent ten- 
derness, virginal and reserved, like herself. She passed 
up and down between rows of tall blossoms, some of 
which she had never seen before excepting in florists’ 














windows, or in gardens glanced at while driving by. 
lier dress was white, and her ribbons a pale green. 
She wore a wide straw hat, also wound with a green 
ribbon. As one saw her from the road—she appearing 
and disappearing between spirewa, and wegelia and 
forsythia shrubbery—she had the look of a growing 
thing, neither quite a tree nor wholly a flower; a be- 
ing born of the opening summer, sprung from the dew 
and the grass, and the warm brown earth, and yet 
not rooted to them, but endowed with a higher energy 
such as we might conceive a plant to have to which 
had been given the power of locomotion; an organism 
wavering between two forms of existence, seeking to 
decide in which it belonged. 

Across the garden there was a path, not too straight 
for the line of beauty, and not curved so much as to 
suggest the doom-bringer in the first garden of history. 
On either side of this path a procession of June lilies 
wavered and walked. They stood in green robes, and 
carried torches of what one might call a tamed flame— 
a soft, lambent yellow that fed upon the sun, and 
could not be quenched by the wind. One felt that the 
June lily had acquired the qualities deficient in fire— 
steadiness, and coolness, and gentleness. 

“You are wonderful!” cried Dream. She walked 
between the two processions of lilies, and stooping, 
caught one between her hands; she did not break it, 
but reverenced it. The next she caressed; and in the 
next she buried her face. The essence of the lilies 
rose around her, waves of a wonderful, powerful per- 
fume. It intoxicated the girl delicately. 

* And still,” she said, “there are all the roses left. 
Oh, I know. Roses are queens, and lilies have good 
manners. They are maids-of-honor, and keep their 
places.” 

She stirred up and down as if the light morning 
wind blew her to and fro. The lilies brushed her white 
dress with their gold pollen. She was dashed and 
splashed with it when she came out from the proces- 
sion of torch-bearers, and crossed through the long 
grass to the iris-beds that blossomed heavily between 
the avenue and the upper pine grove. The iris was almost 
as tall as herself; she stood thoughtfully beside the 
royal flower. “It is a king,” concluded Dream. “ It 
wears purple, and knows how to.” 

She felt that the rose garden was behind her, but she 
did not enter the rose garden; only glanced at it over 
her white shoulder. She had an idea of her own 
about roses—that they were meant for happy girls: 
their poignant beauty scorched her sensitiveness. She 
nodded at them gravely. as if they would understand 
her. 

* Another day,” she said, “I will visit with you— 
sometime when I am not so lonely.” 

She trailed back through the long, bowing grass; 
the clovers and the daisies parted for her gently and 
met again; her father would not shave the lawns, and 
she had the privilege of trampling all the mowing 
that she chose; she came out dewy and draggled, and 
stood languidly between the posts of moss-green stones 
that guarded the avenue. Already she had acquired 
the country habit of watching the road for chance ob- 
jects of interest. These, in Sweet Home Road, had been 
few for the girl, and her young eyes testified for her. 
She was lonely—as youth is often lonelier than age, 
and yet not suspected by age to be so. 

The more immediate neighbors were few: an old 
lady, too old to call on a girl; a deaf gentleman; a 
merry, restless family that vibrated between shore and 
town, expending upon Sweet Home Road chiefly the 
spring and autumn of their incidental attention. As 
for the people not quite opposite, they had gone abroad. 
They were pleasant, busy people, too busy to concern 
themselves much with Dream; and now the almost 
opposite house was rented. Strangers were expected 
any day; and Dream pouted when she heard that the 
new neighbor was middle-aged and an invalid. 

As she stood between the stone posts, listlessly look- 
ing down the road, a closed automobile turned in 
from the boulevard and began to climb the hill. The 
car moved slowly, and ascended without jolt or jar. 
The girl watched its progress with unconcealed interest, 
and as the limousine passed her she flung one glance 
of young curiosity against the uncurtained window, 
but checked herself quickly. 

“It is the sick lady,” she thought. “Sick persons 
do not like to be stared at.” She wavered and drifted 
away, in her white dress and green ribbons, and hurried 
to water her pansies. A lap-dog in the car barked 
petulantly as the machine glided by. 

“ See,” said the nurse, who held the dog, “ what a 
pretty young girl!” 

The invalid opened her eyes, looked at Dream wea- 
rily at first, then with a slow and pleased attention. 
The limousine moved on, and up the short avenue to 
the rented house. Dream, in her wide hat, stooped 
and picked her wet pansies. She peered into their 
faces in search of friends; but even a dog would have 
talked back (like that fellow in the limousine), and 
pansies only looked at you. The girl’s mind wafted 
over towards the new neighbor lightly, as a detached 
petal blows on an idle south wind. 

“They never have anything but nasturtiums over 
there. It would have been a decent thing of me to 
have her vases filled when she came.” 

She dashed off her large straw hat, impetuously 
filled it with pansies, all that crown and brim would 
hold, and ran over, like a very little girl, fast and 
furiously to the rented house. 

“Oh, take up the hat, won’t you?” she commanded 
the nurse. “It would be such a pity to disturb them 
till she has seen what funny faces they make. Nothing 
ever makes such faces as pansies do. Put them in a low 
glass dish, and boost them up with spirea leaves be- 
low, and I’l! wait for the hat. . . . By the way,” added 
Dream, as an afterthought, “I’m sorry she’s sick. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling her so. . . . Oh no. 
We couldn’t rob ourselves if we tried. We have acres 
and acres of them. We haven’t anything but flowers 
at our house—and the view. of course. I mean, 
we're a very quiet family. We never shall disturb 
her any. We did have a dog, but he died; and the 
cook hates cats. There are some squirrels, and the 
crows, and a screech-owl. Tell her not to mind if 
she hears the screech-owl. He’s a perfectly lovely owl. 
. . . Oh yes, the hat, thank you. ‘I was going home 
without it—Oh, did she like the pansies so much? 
We have oceans and oceans of yellow lilies. Does she 
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A BEAUTIFUL BLENHEIM SPANIEL WAGGLED CONDESCENDINGLY AT THE VISITOR 


like yellow lilies? I could bring her some another 
time, if you are sure she Joves them.” added Dream, 
timidly. As she stood talking in undertones with the 
nurse, a beautiful Blenheim spaniei, old, fat, and 
supercilious, came down from the invisible invalid’s 
rooms, and waggled condescendingly at the visitor. 

“ His name is Impudence,” observed the nurse, who 
was plainly inclined to be sociable. 

“T should call him Imp,” said Dream, promptly. 

“She doesn’t,” retorted the nurse, “but I do. You 
can, if you like.” 

Dream laughed, and laughing, ran back to her gar- 
den. Her cheeks thrilled with a fine excitement. She 
was a nut-brown maid in summer, who went snow- 
berry white in winter, and her soft skin had the fair 
surprises of its type. One always looked first at the 
girl to see what color she happened to be. Delicate 
fires crept beneath her rich, warm tan that afternoon. 
In Sweet Home something had happened, at last, be- 
sides the view. Dream feit that she would have a 
reason for getting up to-morrow morning—a reason 
half pansies, and half lilies, and all pity. To be a poor 
lady who could not get up at all! Dream reflected on 
this fate with difficulty. She herself was as well as 
an Iceland poppy; a gold young poppy. drinking down 
the sun. 


There now occurred to the solitary girl one of the 
experiences, half unreal, and altogether inexplicable to 
men, mature women, and other inferior classes—one 
of the wilful, beautiful phases of feeling such as girls 
only knew. Into her hungry-and lonely young life 
came suddenly the missing element of romance. That 
this glamour should vibrate about an elderly, invalid 
woman, a stranger whose face she had not seen, did 
not cause Dream any psychological surprises. Can- 


didly, she would have preferred to adore a man, a 
young man—go so far as to say one particular young 
man. But, for lack of the natural object of worship, 
she accepted the substitute deity, and her heart knelt 
to the unknown power. 

The new neighbor was named Mrs. Meriden—Mrs. 
Florence Meriden; and for Mrs. Meriden, Dream forth- 
with existed. Every day had its projects of devotion, 
every hour its inventions of tenderness—that pretty, 
foolish, girlish tenderness which never counts the cost, 
and never reasons why. No longer listless, but now 
alert and smiling faintly, she stood in her garden, her 
suddenly valuable and interesting garden, choosing 
and culling votive offerings for her goddess. Shall it 
be a climbing rose? Will she like the foxglove? Does 
she care for Canterbury bells? The mignenette is 
late, but that will please her. To-day there are brown 
pansies; one is walnut brown, and a sober fellow like 
a monk. Who ever saw a pansy like him’? Round 
and round him twine a crowd of yellow ones—dancing 
girls in golden gauze to tease him. 

This is to-day. To-morrow there will be the Scotch 
roses, tips like curling fingers; the babies of the rose 
garden; things to cuddle and to comfort like the dream 
babies that people never have, but only love to think 
how they would have cared about them if they had. 
.- + Poor lady! Would she understand’ Dream was 
sure that she would. The girl spoke to the invalid 
prisoner in petals and perfumes, saying gentle 
things from day to day, asking no proofs of 
comprehension from her unseen friend, but sure that 
these existed. 

She watered her garden with the dew of her feel- 
ing. She seemed to feed her flowers with the nutriment 
of her own young imagination as Hawthorne’s Hilda 
fed the doves. 


‘Your garden is remarkably successful,” said Dr. 
Cranfield, conscious. when he had spoken, that he had 
applied prosaic language to pure poetry. He looked 
from the crown of a purple lily to his daughter’s bend 
ing face, as if he had an unfamiliar metre to sean. 

* Are they all going to Mrs. Meriden?” he asked, in 
his critical tone. 

‘IT haven't anybody else.” replied the girl, looking 
him straight in the troubled eves. “| mean to do 
everything I can for Mrs. Meriden—Oh yes, Papa, | 
do, just as long as she lives. [| take Imp to walk for 
her. She hasn't anybody to exercise him. | am going 
to take Imp to walk twice a day. He’s the most in 
sufferable aristocrat you ever saw, that dog. I like to 
take him down a little. I make him bow to all the 
mongrels we meet. The nurse says that made Mrs 
Meriden laugh.” 

“Do you never see her—this new neighbor?” asked 
Cranfield, slowly. “ What is she like?) What ails her 

do they tell you?” 

“It’s her heart,” said Dream, in a low, awed voice 
“She never can get well. She may die—like that. 
She snapped the stem of a pale nasturtium splashed 
with tropical reds, and laid it gently upon the grass 
at her feet. “No, IT have not seen her. Nobody sees 
her. She can’t talk. They're afraid of excitement 
She has to keep perfectly quiet. But she has promised 

she has promised, when she can—some day, I am to 
see her for a minute.” She drew a deep_ breath, 
picked up the nasturtium from the grass, and put it 
in one of the pans of water that she kept about the 
garden for the birds. You shall live as long as you 
ean,” she whispered. 

‘It isn’t much to do for a person,” she added, sigh 
ing. ‘Only flowers, and taking an Imp to walk.” 


(To be concluded next month) 





I questioned them narrowly, all, 

If any went out or in: 

And they ansivered me, wondering, all, 
That no one went out or in. 


SOON. 7c. 


a 


Why wilt thou visit in dreams?— 

Once with a little harp 

Held up in thy hands to play, 

And thy down-smiling eyes on my face. 
But when I would raise me to hear, 
There was only the wind so lone— 

And the wind was thy harp and thou. 





THE VISION 


By Edith M. Thomas 


Why wilt thou visit in dreams? 

Once with a tendrilled wreath 

Hung over thy rounded arm, 

As though thou wert fain to dance. 

But when I would watch thee at dance, 
The vine at the casement swung low— 
And the vine was thy wreath and thou. 


Why wilt thou visit in dreams? 

Once with a lamp of pure light 
Wherein things hidden were clear. 

But when I would walk by thy light, 
Only the westering moon— 

The low moon at my window, looked in— 
And the moon was thy lamp and thou. 


Why wilt thou visit in dreams? 

Once with a cup that o’erflowed 

With a draught that could heal, could save 

But when I would whisper, “I thirst!” 

Only the fountain I heard, 

The laugh of the fountain by night 

And the fountain was thou and thy cup 
ims aul 

T questioned them narrowly, all, 

If any went out or in: 

And they answered me, wondering, all, 

That no one went out or in. 
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|NCE out of Rome to cross the southern 
Etruscan plain swelling up to the 
Ciminian Hills—out of Rome yet with 
eyes upon St. Peter’s to the last—you 
people the ample plain, all distance 
and red poppies and grain-fields being 
harvested, with the old tremors ready 
to assail the wanderer once, tempter 
of its dark woods, ravines, and human savagery. 

You pass by mighty Veii, whose fall marked the 
subsidence of Etruscan glory under the flooding power 
of Rome, and shortly find yourself at Bracciano, its 
castle, dark, splendid, decayed, unspoiled, there to 








learn how ancient magnificence has lent itself to 
modern use. Once the eyrie of the Orsini, it is pre- 


sided over by their smug little stout bears, decreed 
to sit, in stone, for all time on posts and corbels, good 
and faithful little bears. Some three hundred years 
ago the Odescalchi came into the place by purchase, 
and they it is who at intervals come to live, un- 
daunted by a frowning age, in the ancient bedrooms, 
heat up the great stone fireplaces, and are given to eat 
from the brick ovens in the dark old kitchen lighted 
by a multitude of copper vessels in warm array. 

But the great hall of justice where the Orsini sat 
to judge has no such modern service, and the old 
stories of the past haunt hall and corridor like the 
memory of a ballad sung at twilight, or a nurse’s 
tale. Here is the window where Isabella, the Medici 
married “into” the Orsini, signalled her lovers that 
the marital coast was clear; here are her bust and 
portrait and those of the husband who agreed with 
her brother that she must be strangled for the good 
of the whole, and most genially and picturesquely did 
it. But nothing in that towered fabric has the beauty 
of the lake below, a bright, bright blue, exhaling back 
the cloud wonder until it might be a still cloud itself. 

You may lie under the castle walls and watch the 
changing face of it with every wimpling breeze, and 
dream, not, after all, about the Orsini, but what they 
also saw, the face of Italy. The whole great drama 
of the hill towns epically unfolds itself; you realize 
in little what you are about to see—lItaly’s growth 
inner har- 


and struggle out of medieval wars to 
mony. Here in her great plains, austere towns lifted 


themselves like islands out of a sea of danger, fought 
one another and raged within themselves, to be con- 


quered by the power of Rome, the gentlehood of 
saints, the spirit of the world. They are bound 


to wear an air of sadness, even in this brighter veil of 
kindly modern life, the sadness of tower and battle- 
ment whose actual uses are no more. 

Thoughtfully you go on to Viterbo, the country 
more and more hilly, merging literally into the land 
of the olive and the vine, and Viterbo at first glance 
even is a dark town of holes and corners, long sombre 
passages under arches trom street to street, and a big 
bright square presided over by a hospitable hotel with 
comforts sufliciently modern, 

Outside there is perpetually “life in a_ city 
square,” for it has a fountain in great requisition, 
and “something doing” at all hours: in the early 
morning goats driven in to be milked, donkeys 
eclipsed under wine-casks clattering by, and all sorts 
and conditions crossing and recrossing, never too 
hastily, always with a loitering willingness to stay 
in the picture. 

The military—* Oh, que jaime les militaires!”— 
have their barracks close to the city gate, and under 
the lintel are always rhythmic legs marching “as 
one”; or there is an onslaught of hoofs and a splen- 
did creature dashes through, all tinsel and valor, and 
almost as handsome as his horse. In the evening 
there is a band concert and the square is thronged, 
and you mingle with the crowd or perhaps watch it 
from your window. You wander at night through the 
streets surging with life, all the shops open and 
multifarious occupations moving. 

You drop into a little dark church, its altar lighted 


brilliantly, its few kneeling figures lost in a still 
devotion. Or, after a luncheon memorable because 
you have tasted the wine of Viterbo, amber-colored, 


smooth, and sweet, as if it came, not from a bottle 
but from the grape—and perhaps cooled in the wells 
where, according to ancient custom, snow is hermetical- 
ly sealed to last a summer long—you walk abroad and 
find yourself in a bewilderment of pictures old and 
new: long passageways under arches and unexpected 
buttresses, stone lions everywhere, fountains and the 
sound of running water. Nearly all the houses. a 
cold gray stone, the tiled roofs warm with yellow 
lichen, have an inherited richness of ornament, here 
a shrine, there a lion’s head, a bit of fresco, an out- 
side staircase springing gloriously. 

Little pictures in the making are everywhere: a 
red-haired girl knitting at a beautiful old window, a 
market of fruits and lettuce spread upon the pave- 
ment, a man absorbedly finishing a cask in the open 
street, a potter at his work in a dark shed, and, out- 
side, jugs, in flowing outline, not yet baked. You 
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wander into a lovely dishevelled court with a foun- 
tain, a sturdy colony of hollyhocks, and an encircling 
row of Etruscan sarcophagi, the reclining figures clad 
in everlasting calm, and overlook an ample view of 
the great plain, and Montefiascone piling up in its 
attendant mist. You come on the Church of Sant’ An- 
gelo with its inscription to the beautiful Galiana, so 
enchanting that Rome and Viterbo went to war about 
her, and, seeing her through the eye of conjecture with 
“vine leaves in her hair,’ you resolve to drink to her 
in the next stoup of Viterbo wine. 

You seek out the piazza where the one English pope 
forced the Emperor Frederick I. to hold his stirrup, 
the great ruined hall of the Episcopal Palace and long 
lovely cloister wall, and again the glimpse of tower- 
ing Montefiascone and its plain. It is all a medley 
of impressions fusing into one, like a woven fabric, 
and the golden fringe upon it is the drive to Villa 
Lante, the wide view of the plain, a little church 
with a peaceful Della Robbia over the facade, and— 
sweet goal of pilgrimage—the Lante Gardens. You 
enter them through an enchanted wood, all ilex and 
plane trees and curtains of ivy, and at once it be- 
comes apparent that the garden is to be called the 
garden of fountains. 

The first fountain is enormous — Pegasus in the 
midst washed by falling water, and fed by streams 
from a semicircle of guardian heads. There are still 
oozy pools in stone basins and little running streams 
of blue water—all the water curiously blue—and past 
these you circle to the garden itself, terraced, each 
terrace with its fountain, and the highest one of all, 
the source of waters, a cliff with runnels dashing down 
over maidenhair and through a sweep of moss like a 
river god’s beard. The stone aqueduct from the 
upper fountain is a bewilderment of grace and beauty, 
the simplest trough with curving sides in sections 
held together by a carven knot. In the middle foun- 
tain the river god—twin figures—lies majestic to the 
right and left, the folds of his robe grown over with 
bright green. The formal garden is outlined in box 
and gay with our home commonplaces, zinnias and 
verbenas even. But there is jasmine too, and one 
shrub of lavender, in the sweet honorableness of age. 

On another day you drive across the plain to Monte- 
fiascone, lifting itself ever before you, and now the 
tract is more temperate, the plane trees perversely 
simulate maples, and the bare hills are so absolutely 
the hillsides of New England that the mind yearns 
back to the south “ wo die Citronen bliihn.” Nearing 
Montefiascone, you find it more and more lovely, its 
domed cathedral overtopping the piled houses, and you 
halt outside, at San Flaviano, where the bishop who 
died of the good wine lies buried, a carven goblet at 
each side. His story is the commonplace of guide- 
books, but being the comedy of life, it shall be told 
again: how Bishop Johannes Fugger loved wine dear- 
ly and travelled in quest of it, his taster riding before 
to inscribe on the walls where he found it in per- 
fection, the one word Est. But coming to Monte- 
fiascone, he was at once so enamored of its grape as 
to scrawl a hasty Est, est, est in delirious triplication, 
and the bibulous bishop arriving, drank and drank and 
died speedily, leaving a will specifying that a barrel 
of wine be annually poured out upon his grave. 

The big, not exquisitely immaculate host of the 
Italia, with instant and warm comprehension that you 
have come to see as well as listen to his panegyrics on 
his wine, drags a table into a baleony where you may 
delight yourself with the view of Viterbo and the 
world itself rising up into a ridge of the distant hill, 
you yourself on another height and the wide plain 
between. There you eat of an excellent omelette and 
rich-colored peaches, and taste the wine, like Viterbo’s, 
amber, smooth, and sweet, but with an indescribable 
aroma of its own, a fragrance to the tongue. 

You drive on to Lake Bolsena, and beyond, catching 
last glimpses of Montefiascone on its height and loath 
to lose it, and leaving Bolsena and the memory of 
Raphael painting the dramatic glory of its miracle of 
blood upon the host, you reach an interminable hill, 
and so engage a donkey to pull with the two horses 
and encourage man and beast, a shiny, self-respecting 
donkey of many friends, to whom, meeting them in the 

yay, he brays untrammelled. Flock after flock of 
sheep feed here, and once—unconscious comedy—a goat 
stands on his hind legs, climbing an olive tree for 
leaves, and in a roadside cave—or is it an Etruscan 
tomb?—a group of peasants have taken shelter from 
the rain. It flashes upon you, the dark interior, the 
bright dresses, the ass, his head bent low—and what 
is it but the nativity? 

Now the land wears still more unchangeably the 
face of temperate climes, even in spite of its gray 
olive orchards—and here, as you are to find between 
Assisi and Perugia, the olive trees are the most ancient 
folk outside monkeydom. Often they are split to the 
ground, two or three shafts of trunk in one, the bare 
cleft inner wood dark silver gray. How should the 
sap move in them, or is there sap to move? Yet they 

























live and bear. Doubtless Minerva sees to it. Hills 
multiply, cleft by ravines, and the driver foretells a 
glimpse of Orvieto. 

You round a curve and there it stands on a height 
of its own, but though it towers so, apparently below 
you in the amplest valley and most fertile, a valley 
vast enough to make a world. It lifts above the cliff, 
it is even a part of the cliff itself, hewn out of it, 
a warm, dark wonder, spectacular in perfectness. You 
go winding down and down to the beat of steady hoofs, 
the road gently encircling cliffs, and it seems as if 
you were never nearer, only drifting into new vantage- 
points like a song that swells and ebbs and never 
ends, and then there is the city gate and this is 
Orvieto. Within, you have to wink yourself awake 
at the strangeness of it all, for the splendid way 
seemed to foretell unimaginable dignities and glories; 
but you are walled into narrow streets and there is 
no outlook without walking for it. Homesickness over- 
takes you, sheer homesickness for sky. If it were 
not for the constant dipper between roofs at night you 
might go daft with longing. 

But you do walk by day, to lean over the picture 
of the Umbrian plain, and the cathedral, in its bril- 
liance of mosaic, the light of sun upon sun and star 
after star, the color of garden beds in flower, answers 
the ery for light, as perhaps it answered its makers, 
conceiving it out of their pervasive gloom. 

The way to Spoleto by rail is a path round Robin 
Hood’s barn, but after five minutes in the Hotel 
Lucini you love the town and all that makes it so 
warmly of good cheer. The Lucini has evolved itself 
from an old palace, and has tortuous ways, with un- 
expected sitting-rooms, a garden under a trellis where 
tables are set, stone staircases, and a wealth of 
antique furnishing. The host himself is active in 
its business, and so are his near kin; you have the 
feeling of paying a visit to charming persons too 
busy to make social requisitions but interested genial- 
ly in your ease. 

Spoleto itself strikes you as more livable and 
lovable than other hillside towns. It is on a height of 
its own, in a broad valley warm with cultivation, 
gray with olives, and ringed by lovely hills. Through 
its tortuosity it has cut broader streets, and sun and 
air have each their wholesome way; but you may feed 
the eye at either hand on the old narrow lanes with 
arches bridging them, flying buttresses, picturesque 
casements, and always people loitering. The cathedral 
is, for some reason beyond finding out, lovable, as 
Exeter stands among her prouder peers of England. 
Fra Lippo Lippi, buried here, has left the gentlest of 
his touches on its walls, threé such beauties of 
floating angels, such dear beasties looking into the 
manger, mild and kind. But “ outdoors,” as ever, 
gives the bewilderment of little pictures, all alive, and 
you drive to find them: men piling fagots on a 
waiting load, white oxen everywhere, soldiers in their 
thick surtouts deep in an absorbing game of old 
musket balls, more soldiers at a table in an open-air 
hostelry, playing cards, and a man in a baleony above 
making love to the maid. 

About sunset you bring up at San Agostino on its 
height, and linger on the little parapet without, over- 
looking the cypress-filled cemetery paved with thick- 
set slabs, and try to learn the sunset sky by heart. The 
gray castle, all rectangular austerity on its height, 
faces and dominates you, the slope below is thick with 
bosky trees. Stretching wide is the Spoleto valley fair 
in cultivation, rich in olive patches and vineyards, 
the vines now on little trees, giving feeding-space 
below; and over to the west the farther hills rise blue, 
and the sun is in a glory. And it goes down and the 
hills are like amethystine islands in a sea of mist. 

Now it begins to be hot, though the morning and 
night are still sweetly cool and Assisi calls to you— 
Assisi on its height in an endless plain diversified by 
trees and ringed with hills, and over it the spirit 
of one bright gallant, soldier, troubadour, and saint, 
Francesco Bernadone, who is the St. Francis of wor- 
shipful ideals. Assisi is St. Francis, he and his story 
shining everywhere, a warm bright mantle. 

Your room has a little baleony that overlooks the 
plain, with Perugia at the right and straight before 
you Santa Maria degli Angeli, on the site of his own 
small church. Spello and Foligno and Trevi are at 
your left, and you remember how at Foligno, on the 
way here, beautiful white oxen were crowded painfully 
into cars, ironic reminders of St. Francis who so loved 
the beasts. The sky is clear blue with floating white 
petals and feathers, and later your window opens into 
the stars. There is a new moon that goes down over 
Perugia red as blood, with a little island of cloud 
bringing forth lightning, beside it. It is a matter of 
difficulty here to keep immensity from crowding in at 
the casement. 

You drive to Santa Maria degli Angeli and touch 
the first little church, now .a small stone square 
in the midst of its great fostering mate, and, 
wrapped in the mantle of an unflawed credulity, 
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muse over the room where he died and_ the 
thornless roses in the plot without. For there the 
dear saint rolled in thorns, and-the roses to this day 
are thornless. Neighboring them is a small enclosure 
rich in hollyhocks. You were given an Inglese for a 
guide, and Father Bernardino being now with you in 
the garden, you beseech of him a little pouch of holly- 
hocks for the beds at home. He hesitates, judging that 
roses will presently be the ery; and if everybody is 
to be given rose cuttings, what will be left? But you 
are not too proud to beg. You insist a little. “ Holly- 
hocks, father! only hollyhocks!” And he answers, 
“ Well, why not?” and stands benignantly while you 
tuck the seed-vessels into your greedy bag. 

The riches of Assisi, to the heart more even than 
the understanding! The Chureh of Santa Chiara, 
bare and very sacred, the following of her story with 
a devout mind, the parting of her ways from that of 
her dead saint, the simplicity of it as moving as 
Launcelot’s farewell to Guinevere; the Church of San 
Francesco, his monument, though less abiding than our 
human love for him—the atmosphere of it quite in- 
describable, so warm, so simple, with its deeply moving 
frescoes, where he lives enshrined. Every hour, every 
instant, Assisi tells her tale of him. You see in her 
why he was so full of praise to God, of gay, bright 
pleasure in the earth: her free air, the wide prospect, 
the dome of stars. Over and over again you read his 
story, and that interprets hers. 

Drive to Perugia and you touch nearer intimacies of 
the Umbrian plain, bloomed out here and there in 
fields responsive to devoted cultivation, blue and 
purple-blossomed squares of lupinella and again of top- 
heavy red clover heads, this being herba Americana. 

After you have passed multifarious humble life with 
its occupations upon the road—the velvet white oxen 
at their easy, rhythmic strain, or, once in a hamlet 
near Perugia, a glimpse into the dark interior of a 
bakery, the small sticks blazing along the top of stone 
ovens and the bread just shovelled out—after you have 
penetrated the tombs of the Volumnii reigned over by 
a seulptured Medusa no colder than the deadly chill 
of underground, and visited the Church of San Pietro 
de Cassinensi with its view of the Tiber and beloved 
Assisi, you are at your goal. This is Perugia, Augusta 
Perusia rechristened after her death by fire following 
on her shame at Roman feet within her walls and her 
rebuilding by Augustus; here she sits regnant on her 
cliff, a throne for empery. 

Perhaps the first hour with her nips your fancy a 
little. You had -pictured her frowning, medieval, 
looking for her only sunshine to the memory of 
Perugino. But the spirit of the past seems all but 
fied. This is a city for modern life, light and clean, 
and a temperate people instinct with courtesy. But 
linger and you begin to breathe the breath of mediz- 
valism in side streets with ancient casements and 
arches, the delicate carving over lintels, the hooks 
where chains were stretched across in years agone to 
repel invading horsemen, Etruscan masonry, above 
which later life has superposed its pile, bits of those 
Etruscan walls that were “ very marvellous and worthy 
to be preserved to all eternity.” Then it is all upon 
you in a flood, and your mind pants back upon the road 
beaten by so many feet, and you know her for what 
she has been, Perusia of the Etruscans, the Rumans, 
the fighting-ground for noble against noble, of the 
Church against them all, ana yet indomitable, preserv- 
ing such a personality as left her unchanged in proud 
self-dominance—the capital of Umbria and somehow, 
whatever struggles drenched her streets, lord of her- 
self alone. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


You walk the Via = 











Vecchia in a_ dream, 
knowing that feet have 
trodden this very way 
for near three thousand 
years, You resurrect 
the Oddi and the 
Bagliono and set them 
clashing about the 
streets in murderous as- 
saults on one another, 
or see them = scowling 
across the valley at lit- 
tle white Assisi under 
her hill—Assisi who is 
warm brown at nearer 
range, but in the sun 
light, gray. Or you see 
with a_ heartbeat the 
handsome Baglioni on an 
every-day —not a day of 
slaughter—striding along 
in pride, adored, even by 
the underlings that 
hated them, with the 
adoration that is 
beauty’s own—Gianpaolo 
who was loved by women 
“by reason of his deli- 
cate and lordly _ bear- 
ing”; young’ Astorre 
who, by a cousin’s 
treachery, was slain in 
the arms of his bride; 
the “ magnificent Guido’ 
who was the father of 
Astorre; and Grifonetto. 
the traitor, fair as 
Ganymede and, once ex- 
cited, all a_ flame of 
youthful angers and re 
venge. 

You hear the clanging 
of their steel on steel, 
you see the old dark 
streets bloom out in the 
garlands and banners of 
their festivities, and you 
sit dreaming in a little 























open-air breathing-space 
that overlooks the lower 
town—not far from the eae 
site where Paul III., 

most Peremptory and Holy Father, built his fortress 
and dungeons for the subduing of these audacious 
nobles, and where it stands no more—and children 
play in gay security, and you wonder, while a splendid 
sunset burns the west and finally lights the eastern 
cloud rack, too, whether all this tale of pride and 
slaughter and the empery of man is itself but a cloud 
to have fled so utterly in this new aay. Or you take 
carriage and drive up and down breath-stopping as- 
cents and descents of dark streets, and circle the 
walls without. 

Wandering about the city, you feel a thrill of 
proprietary pride in the Palazzo Publico, the splendid 
people’s palace they preserved through all reverses, the 
fountain with its bewilderment of carven panels. You 
make for yourself a picture of young Raphael in 
Perugino’s studio, and remember that onee you might 
have passed the Palazzo Publico, finding at your feet 
red blood and looking up to see whose head was drip- 
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Then the air of the mod 
ern day blows cleanly, and 
you see at a casement 
high up in some old wall 
a woman and her child, 
mild and untroubled as 
any Madonna of Peru- 
gino, and come on dutiful 
little girls in dark 
doorways, knitting. Old 
Perugia fought daily for 
her life. She lived to 
reign and lived to kill. 
But now, clad still in the 
mantle of her past, she is 
embroidering it with 
flowers. 

Seeking refuge from 
these old alarums, you 
do well to drop in at the 
Collegio del Cambio, the 
old Chamber of Com- 
merce, and, having once 
seen it, you go again and 
again, in love with its 
tender harmonies. Here 
is Perugino as nowhere 
else in Perugia. Napoleon 
of necessity spared these 
frescoes, a curious blend- 
ing of the sacred and 
profane, a Nativity, a 
Transfiguration, figures 
of Roman emperors and 
Greek philosophers, 
young prophets, angels, 
and embodied virtues, all 
endowed with gentleness 
and grace. Leonidas and 
Horatius even are an- 
gelic creatures, lacking 
wings only to turn them 
into Michael and Raphael 
after combat. The one 
impression of the little 
vaulted room, even its 
woodwork exquisitely se- 
lected, is of perfection, a 
harmony of the dissident 
made one. And though 
you know the Perugians 
loved life better than art, 




















their life that was per- 





INTERIOR OF THE PALAZZO PUBLICO, SIENA 


petual siege, you remem- 
ber the Cambio as a gem 





OF THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA, ASSISI 


they stopped to carve for the sword’s hilt and carved it 
perfectly. 

And now you take train for Siena, one of the 
goals of the world’s desire. 

After dinner that night you leave your room at 
the top of the house with its view over garden slopes, 
and roam up and down the Via Cavour to see life 
swarming, then to take your place with other silent 
dreamers before the facade of the cathedral, all a 
foam in the moonlight. Next day you wander about 
the big irregular Piazza del Campo, where the Palio 
mad races crowned by banners—will be held in Au 
gust. The great piazza delights the eye, and its rich 


buildings surround it nobly. You wander back to 
the cathedral and somewhat in surprise find it still 
there, real by daylight and not a thing of air. Also 


in the tanner’s ward, smelling of leather, is the little 
house where St. Catherine was born, the rooms turned 
now inte holy places and much bepictured. 

You believe most in her little dark bedroom, and 
ihe case that holds her veils and lamp, and the grating 
over the cruel pillow where she laid herself to sleep 
less prayer. You find the old baptistry, now San 
Giovanni, under the cathedral, with dim and uncon 
sidered frescoes, but over the choir a crowded semi 
circle of cherub heads. These delight you, and you 
reflect how small your cup is by 
ignorance, but how inevitably you must drink from 
your own cup. This is the student’s treasury, and 
you know that although you may never carry away 
any least picture in its true perfection, henceforward 
life will be full of angels’ wings. You drive up and 
down inside the gates, musing on the splendid fronts 
of ancient palaces now diverted to commoner use, but 
rich in ornament and stays for holding lanterns and 
banners. 

One early morning you go down the long hill in 
the tanner’s ward, to the Fontebrande, that beauteou 
vaulted fountain, where there is a still reservoir and 
women filling pitchers. Climbing again, you drop 
into little shops where workmen are seriously about 
their business. In one, too apparently, antiques are 
being made for the unsuspecting; in another a littl 
clear-faced boy is at his task on a picture-frame and a 
man is carving wood from the pattern lying before 
him, with models waiting on the wall—cherubs in lit 
tle, a flower, a shell, even a butterfly’s gay wing 

You pause at bookbinders’ or at the doorway of a 
carpenter’s shop sweet with the smell of wood. You 
go back to the cathedral to finish one forgotten quest 
of the flagstaffs captured from Florence those years 
ago, and to the library summoned by its magnificen 
of fresco, to spend your wilful faney over the il 
luminated pages of gospels in glass cases, and feel tit 


reason of your 


unreasoning joy you do at garden beds. You drive to 
San Bernardino and San Francesco and bring away 
from one the memory of an announcing angel with 
gorgeous wings, and from the other the lovely light 
on marble walls—and again you know your cup is small 

On the early morning drive to San Gimignano you 
find the country broken up into smaller hill and val 
ley, cultivated with unsparing pains and frowned over 
by castle and ruin on far heights. Here are the 
grape and olive, but in the main the look of tem 
perate lands, save for the wayside shrines, the 
Madonna over a gateway, the bit of carving in a wall. 

At last there is San Gimignano with its isolated 
square towers, the night, broken late and early by the 
blacksmith’s clink, an early morning drive back to 
Poggibonsi, the valleys spanned by further bridges 
of dim cloud, the light green of vineyards and the 
darkness of their supporting trees. And beyond lies 
Florence of beautiful memories, and even Venice where 
you are to come upon one surpassing wonder—a rain- 
bow bright behind St. Mark’s, 





CHAPTER IV 





[ trembled and hung upon the air— 
that brief word, fame—as it has so 
often hung and trembled in the streets 
and in the cafés of Paris, winged with 
the exuberance of youth, the faith in 
his mystic star that abides in the heart 
of the artist. In that moment of con- 
fession the individuality of the boy was 
submerged in his ambition; he belonged to na country, 
to no sex. He was inspiration made manifest—the 
flame fanned into being by the winds of the universe, 
blown as those winds listed. 

The Irishman looked into his burning face 
and a curious unnamable feeling thrilled him—a 
sense of enthusiasm, of profound sadness, or poignant 
envy. 

"You're not only seeking the greatest thing in the 
world,” he said, slowly, * but the cruelest. Failure may 
be cruel, but crueler still. The gods are 
usurers, vou know; they lend to mortals, but they ex- 
act a desperate interest.” 

The boy’s hand, still lying unconsciously in his, 
trembled again. 

‘TI know that, but it does not frighten me.” 

‘A challenge? Take care! The gods are always 
listening!” 

*T know that. I am not afraid.” 

‘So be it, then. I'll watch the duel. 
road do you follow ? Music? Literature? 
some sort, of course; you are artist all over.” 

Again the fire leaped to the boy’s eyes. He snatched 
his hand away in quick excitement. 

* Look! I will show you!” 

With the swiftness of lightning, he whipped a pencil 
from his pocket, pushed aside his coffee-cup, and _ be- 
gan to draw upon the marble-topped table as though 
his life depended upon his speed. 

For ten minutes he worked feverishly, his face in- 
tensely earnest, his head bent over his task, the lock 
of dark hair drooping across his forehead; then at 
last he looked up, throwing himself back in his chair 
and gazing up at his companion with the egotistical 
triumph—the intense, childish satisfaction of the artist 
in the first flush of accomplished work. 

* Look! Look now at this!” 

The Irishman laughed sympathetically; the artist, 
as belonging to a race apart, was known by him and 
liked. But he and came round the table with 
a certain scepticism. Life had taught him that tem- 
perament and output are different things. 

He leaned over the boy’s chair; then suddenly he 
laid his hand on his shoulder and gripped it, his 
own tace lighting up. 

* Why. boy!” he 
cried, * this is clever- 
clever clever! Im a 
Dutehman if this isn't 
the real thing! Why 
on earth didn’t you tell 
me you could do it?” 

The boy laughed in 
sheer delight and, bend- 
ing over the table, add 
ed a lingering touch or 
two to his work—a 
rough, expressive sketch 
of himself standing 
back from an easel, a 
palette in his left hand, 
a brush in his right, 
his hair unkempt, his 
whole attitude comical- 
ly suggestive of an ar- 
tist in a moment of de- 
lirious oblivion. it 
the curt, abrupt 
expression of a mood, 
but there was clever 
ness, distinction, hu- 
mor, in every line. 

“ Boy, this is fine! 
Fine! That duel will 
be fought, take my 
word for it. But look 
here, we must toast 
this first attempt! Ma- 
dame! Madame!” He 
literally shouted the 
words and Madame 
came flying out. 

““Madame, have you 
a good cognac — very 
old? I have discovered 

this is a_ féte- 
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* But certainly, Mon- 
sieur! I have a cognac 
of the finest excel- 
lence!” 


Copyright, 1910, by Katherine Cecil Thurston 
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“Out with it, then. And bring two glasses—no, 
bring three glasses. You must drink a toast with us.” 

Madame bustled off, laughing and excited, and again 
the Irishman gripped the boy’s shoulder. 

“ You’ve taken me in!” he cried. ‘ Absolutely and 
entirely taken me in! I thought you a slip of a boy 
with a head full of notions, and what do [ find but 
that it’s a little genius I’ve got! A genius, upon my 
word!” 

His whole-hearted enthusiam was like fire; it leaped 
from one to the other of his companions. As Madame 
came back, gasping in her haste, he ran to meet her 
and, seizing the brandy and the glasses, drew her with 
him to the table. 

“Madame, you are a Frenchwoman—therefore an 
artist. Tell me what you think 
of this!” 

In his excitement he spoke in 
English, but Madame understood 
his actions if not his words. Full 
of curiosity, she bent over the 
boy’s shoulder, peered into the 
sketch, then threw up her hands 
in genuine admiration. 

** Ah, but he was an artist, was 
Monsieur! A true artist! It was 
delicious! Ravishing!” She turn- 
ed from one of her customers to 
the other. ‘If Monsieur 
would but put his name to 
this picture she would 
never again have the table 
washed; and in time to 
come, when he had made 
his big suecess—” 

“Good, Madame! Good! 

When he has made his big 
success he will come back 
here and laugh and ery 
over this and say, ‘ God be 
with the youth of us!’ as 
we say in my old country. 
Come, boy! Put your 
name to it!” 
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“WHY ON EARTH DIDN'T YOU TELL ME YOU COULD DO IT?” 


The boy glanced up at him. His face was aglow: 
there were tears of emotion in his eyes. 

“T can say nothing,” he said, “ but that I—I have 
never been so happy in my life.” And, bending over 
his sketch, he wrote across the marble-topped table a 
single word—the word “ Max.” 

The Frenchwoman bent over his shoulder. 
she murmured. “A pretty name.” 

The Irishman looked as well. “Max! So that’s 
what they call you? Max! Well, let’s drink to it!” 
He filled the three glasses and raised his own. 

“To the name of Max!” he said. ‘May it be 
known from here to the back of God’s speed!” He 
swallowed the cognae at a draught and laid down 
his glass. 

“To M. Max!” the Frenchwoman smiled. 
“ A great future, Monsieur!” She sipped and 
bowed. 

Of the three the boy alone sat motionless. 
His heart felt strangely full; the tears in his 
eyes were dangerously near to falling. 

“Come Max! Up with your glass!” 

“ Monsieur, I—I beg you to excuse me! 
heart is very full of your kindness.” 

* Nonsense, 
Drink!” 

The boy laughed 
with a catch in his 
breath, then he drank a 
little with nervous 
haste, coughing as_ he 
laid his glass down. 
Madame’s cognac was 
of a fiery nature. 

The Irishman laugh- 
ed. “Ah, another peep 
behind the mask! You 
may be an artist, young 

*_man—you may 
have advanced ideas— 
but for all that you’re 
only out of the 
nursery! It’s for me to 
make a man of you! 
Come, Madame, the 
addition, if you 
please! We must be 
going!” 

For a 
dame was 
culation, 
decorously 
the amount of 
debt. 

The Irishman paid 
with the manner of a 
prince and, slipping his 
arm through the 
boy’s, moved to the 
door; there he looked 
back. 

“ Good day, Madame! 
Many thanks for your 
charming hospitality! 
Give my respects to 
monsieur your husband 
—and kiss the little 
Léon for me!” 

They passed out into 
the Rue Fabert into 
the fresh and _ frosty 
air, and_ involuntari- 
ly the boy’s arm pressed 
his. 

“How am I to 
thank you?” he mur- 
mured. “It is too 
much—this kindness to 
a stranger.” 

‘the Irishman paused 
and looked at him. 
“ Aren't we citizens of a 
free world? Must I know 
a man for years before 
I can call him my 
friend, and must every 
one I’ve known since 
childhood be my friend? 
I tell you I saw you 
and I liked you—that 
was all, and twas 
enough.” 

Max looked at him 
with a certain grave 
simplicity. “ Forgive 
me,” he said. 

Instantly the other’s 
annoyance was _ dis- 
persed. “ Forgive! Non- 
sense! Tell me your 
plans, that’s all I 
want.” 


“ Max,” 


My 


man! 


moment Ma- 
lost in eal- 
then she 
mentioned 
their 

















THE BOY'S HAND AGAIN PRESSED HIS COMPANION’S ARM. 


I shall rent 


“My plans are very easy to explain. 
studio here in Paris—and there I shall work.” 
“As a student?” 

“No; I have had my years of study. 


I am older 
than you think.” He took no notice of the other’s 
raised eyebrows. “I want to paint a picture—a great 
picture. I ara seeking the idea.” 
“Good! Goods; Then we’ll make that our basis— 
the search for the idea. The search for the great idea!” 
Max thrilled. “The search for the idea! How 


Where must it begin? Not in the fash- 
Oh, not in the fashionable Paris!” 

The Irishman laughed in 
For us it must be the high- 


’ 


splendid! 
ionable Paris! 

“Fashionable Paris!” 
loud disdain. “Oh no! 
ways and the byways, ech?’ 

Max freed his arm. “Ah yes. That is what I 
want; that is what I want—the highways and the 
byways. It is necessary that I am very solitary here 
in Paris. Quite unknown, you understand—quite 
unnoticed.” 


“WHAT ARE THOSE STEPS?” 


now tell me, 
Montmartre 


understand. And 


“The mystery? I 
or the byways 


shall it be the highways 
or the Quartier Latin?” 

Max smiled decisively. “ Montmartre.” 

“ You know Montmartre?” 

ir No.” 

The Irishman laughed again. ‘ Good!” he cried 
“You're a fine adventurer! You have the right spirit! 
Always know your own mind, whatever else you're 


(Continued on page 192) 
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HE Princess Victoria Louisa of Prus- 
sia, only daughter of William II., is 
about to make her début and take her 
place in the diplomatic life of Europe 
The little Princess is now 
seventeen years old. She 
is said to be a shy and 

A studious young woman 

Who takes life very seriously, and has lit- 

tle time for the nonsense that engages the 

minds of other young girls. Recognizing 
this disposition in her young daughter, the 

Empress, who is a very sensible and tact- 

ful woman, has delayed as long as possible 

her time for coming out and being set 
up in housekeeping on her own account. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA AND PRINCESS JULIANA 


As soon as she is out she will reside in a palace of 
her own, called “ Rheinsberg,” near Potsdam. 

Froken Gina Krog, president of the Norwegian Na- 
tional Council of Women. Norway’s most prominent 
suffragist, was sent by her government as a delegate 
to the quinquennial meeting of the International 
Council of Women recently held at Toronto. 

She was naturally not satisfied with attending the 






























LITTLE PRINCESS JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS 


council only, but made an extensive tour through Can- 
ada and the United States, lecturing. She was the 
founder of the first Woman’s Suffrage Union, and the 
first to start a woman’s review—Nylende—of which 
she is yet the editor. 

Miss Beatrice Herford, whose portrait appears here, 
is a well-beloved entertainer whose delightful mono- 
logues are always welcomed by her audiences. Her art 
is unique, tor, while others may delight us with their 
recitations and imperson.tions, Miss Herford is her 
characters. While she is impersonating the village 
dressmaker or a society belle one forgets, even with 
one’s eyes wide open, that it is Miss Herford. 

The recent gift of $650,000 by Mrs. Russell Sage to 
Yale University has made possible the purchase of a 
very valuable piece cf land which seemed necessary to 


the university’s development. Some years ago this 
land was secured. 3ut on it there remained a 
mortgage of $650,000. Recently Mrs. Sage heard 
of this fact, and, having always telt a keen in- 


terest in Yale College because of her descent from its 
first president, she decided to make this amount a gift 
from her. This is only one of the many generous things 


Mrs. Sage has done since coming into possession of her 
late husband’s large fortune. 

The German Empress is like the happy nations which 
have no history. Her life story has seemed always 
to be a tale of peace, of home life, of 
interest in her large family of growing 
children, and in the domestic virtues of 
which her husband so strongly and so 
openly approves. In these latter days, 
with her sons grown and married, and the 
grandchildren taking their places in the 
family circle, it is an ever-widening circle 
of domestic life—several households in- 
stead of one. 

“To Prison for Freedom,” the in- 
scription on one of the banners unfurled 
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in London’s streets by the suffragettes, has been 
the text of Miss Christabel Pankhurst’s _ ser- 
mon to her own and ~=her famous’ mother’s 


followers. They and their friends have gone through 
term after term of imprisonment for the good of their 
chosen cause. In the trial that followed one arrest, Miss 
Pankhurst very ably defended herself and her fellow 
prisoners. She is a highly educated and refined woman. 


THE ABSURD FASHIONS IN SHOES 


IME was when shoes were long at the 
toe to yard lengths, tied to the gar- 
ter, tied to the girdle; even by stern 
tighting-men. 
were wide at the toe, bulbous, 
and slashed freely—patterned on the 
footgear of a gouty king. 
b= From the scant sandal to huge tub- 
topped sea-boot they have wavered in size; from the 
hardly visible slipper to the towering Wellington they 
have altered in height; in color and texture and value 
they change continually, and in the means of fasten- 
well as the whole seale of decoration, from 
diamond buckles to copper toes. All this may be en- 
dured, but it is asking too much of a patient world to 
have them change the shape of our feet to fit the shoe. 
Yet this is what is done to us relentlessly by 
who us what shoes we shall wear. 
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Time was, again, when . 





Why this should be at all—why any man, woman, or 
group of either or both should be able to dictate to 
free citizens the nature of their personal apparel—is 
wonder enough; but, granting that we have no choice, 
is there not room for appeal when physical pain is 
forced upon us? And not only pain, but deformity? 

A foot is a thing of use, and by nature a thing of 
beauty; but ours are so useless that we are exhausted 
and agonized if compelled to be “on our feet” for any 
length of time—we say it pathetically, as if we should 
be better off on any other support!—and so ugly that 
we must wear stockings when we swim. 

The question of heels alone is one of the mysteries 
of life. Why on a member in such constant use we 
should have added this useless and mischievous pile 
of leather is an unanswered riddle. 

A thicker piece at that end, as in the “ spring-heeled ” 
shoe of a child, is reasonable. 
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Heels we have, however; and not only heels, but such 
size, shape, and cost of heel as seem good to our mas- 
ters. They say, if we presume to question, that the 
public demands these things. 

High heels spoil the gait. They are injurious to the 
health, of women especially, and are ugly, as any 
physical distortion is ugly. 

The whole shape of the last has been altered, so 
that not only the foot is forced into conformity, but 
its action is contradicted. 

“These are the new lasts,” we are told, smilingly. 
But we have not new feet. Our feet are the same 
shape they were formerly—why should our shoes be 
different? 

The special characteristic of the last ukase in shoe 
shapes is a pigeon-toed in-curve of the sole of unusual 
ugliness. But how useless is complaint! They are 
wearing them, and what can we do? 
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EW subjects, not even excepting the 
tariff and the aeroplane, have arouse: 
so much interest recently as the ex- 
periments in surgery on conscious 
4} patients. These have been carried on 
under the inspiration of Dr. Thomas 
Jonnesco’s enthusiasm for the use of 
a combination of stovaine and 
B which, when injected into the spinal column 
of the patient, temporarily paralyzes the body below the 
point of injection. Severe operations have been car- 


ried out with entire success under this method, and 
with no ill results in many cases. Dr. Jennesco is a 
Roumanian. He has recently made a visit to Ameri- 


ea, and, while the use of the anesthetic advocated by 
him was not unknown here before his coming, his 
presence gave a new impetus to its study. 


The new photograph of Emperor William II. shows 





MISCHA ELMAN, 


THE RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


him standing on the veranda of his “ Palace Achil- 
lieon,” at Corfu. This palace was designed by the late 
beautiful Empress Elizabeth of Austria. Here, for 
many months of the year, she used to love to linger 
and live out her own life. This “dream palace,” 
when the Emperor of Germany purchased it from the 
Austrian Government several years ago, he hoped would 





THE RIGHT HON. HERBERT ASQUITH, 


BRITISH PREMIER 


from the cares of state 
to himself and family. 


also prove to be a haven of rest, 
at certain seasons of each year, 
In his robes of state, King Edward VII. of Eng- 
land is most impressive, and, no doubt, when he opens 
Parliament his loyal subjects are conscious of hearts 
thrilling with patriotism at the sight of their sover- 
eign in ‘all his ma jesty. But it is as the King of every- 
day life that he appeals to the people. In _ his 
Highland kilt, as he appears in the photograph here, 
he is as much at home as in his evening coat or 
in his “ yachting at Cowes. To the Scottish 
part of his people the sight of the King in their na- 
tional dress is most welcome. 
Maurice ‘Renaud, now of the 
Company, in New York, is the most distinguished 
French baritone of the day. He has been a member of 
that company since its first season, having before that 


togs,” 


Manhattan Opera 





sung in Brussels and Paris. M. Renaud was born at 
Bordeaux, in 1862. He is unrivalled among living 
singers for the variety and fineness of his powers as 
an operatic delineator; he is a most versatile actor, 
having a very large répertoire. 

Leo Slezak, a Bohemian by birth, was “ discovered 


by the famous Austrian conductor, Gustav Mahler 
(now leader of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York), and brought into prominence at the Vienna 


Royal Opera. He is now a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in New York. He is a dramatic tenor 


gifted with a large and powerful voice, and is an 
actor of force and skill. 

Mischa Elman, the young Russian violinist, although 
he has achieved fame, is not yet of age. He began 
his musical career as a mere boy and adds new honors 


each season, 


The Prime Minister of England is much in the pul 





KING ALBERT OF THE 


BELGIANS 


lic eye always, especially now, while the struggle of 


the English people ever the serious Budget question 
has driven the country into a general election, On 
the result of this hangs Mr. Asquith’s tenure of office. 

The new King of the Belgians, Albert LL, recently 
succeeded his uncle, King Lex jpold He is a young 


man of fine character and much beloved by his people. 


THE SIMPLE DRESS OF ROYAL CHILDREN 






UORELY the mothers of little boys and 
girls in all the countries of the wide 
world want their children to be “as 
ij happy as kings and queens,” and that 


jincludes the princes and _ princesses 
also. Faney clothes, starched ruffles, 
velvet knee -breeches, lace ruffles, 


: jewels, and the rest of the things like 
these, which to little children are abominations un- 
speakable, are left to the children of the aspiring 
middle class, who imagine that by decking their lit- 
tle ones in what they consider regal splendor they 
show knowledge of the correct thing. 

The children of the European royal families are 
dressed in the simplest, most unassuming manner. 
They live the healthy outdoor life that nature planned 
for children. Their birth entitles them to some kinds 
of freedom, while denying them other kinds. They 
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Princess Mafalda of Italy 





must be as carefully guarded as their parents, often. 
Governesses, tutors, guards keep a strict eye on every 
moment’s play, tha‘ the life on which many political 
interests depend be not endangered. 

The little children of royalty have their deprivations 
as well as their privileges. They may not play with 
any children except those few of suitable rank who 
are chosen as their playmates. Their walks abroad 
must be under the most careful supervision. 

jut in the matter of clothing they have nothing to 
desire. Exquisitely simple, and speaking common 


sense to the most casual observer, are the garments 
chosen for them. Meeting these little princelings in 


a garden, not knowing that one had trespassed on the 
private park of a king or an emperor, one would not 
guess that these little boys and girls, tumbling about 
in simple linen frocks ar playing with their pets, were 
other than the children of every-day citizens. 


The little sons of the Crown Prince of Germany, 


Princes William and Louis, are constantly seen, in both 
fact and photograph, in the most severely simple suits 
The pictures of them in low-neck and sleeveless white 
linen frocks of the most absolutely plain cut wer 
naturally taken last summer. Little Prince Olaf weat 


the simplest white duck sailor suits, such as any small 
boy at the seaside would have. 


Fine lawn and exquisite work may adorn the dresses 
of the little Greek Princesses Helen and Margarita 
but even these dainty little ladies are as simple in ap 


pearance as a child of an home in a re 
public. 
Two other little children appear here 


falda of Italy and Prince Henry of Wales, 


every-day 


Princess Ma 


whose simple 


wash frocks might easily have been made by their own 
mothers. Common sense and comfort are expressed 


in every line of their garments. 
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SEHEN I brought myself to book and 
4 fancied saying in definite words what 
§ had been the most fateful change in my 
q life, I found a certain difficulty which 
41 had not realized in first thinking of 
the matter. Then it was very simple, 
for I had supposed, in that dreamy re- 
moteness from chapter and verse, that 
there was one great turning-point in my journey 
through life; now upon closer inspection | perceived 
that it was full of turning-points, that it bristled with 
tinger-posts marking the intersections of ways, where 
it seemed to me I was always in danger of taking the 
wrong road. But if 1 went back a little from it, I had 
a moment of thinking that it was not that winding and 
crooked lane which it had seemed, but a fair high- 
way, and that those admonitory finger-posts were the 
stately pillars which [ had set up to mark the per- 
spective of my undeviating progress toward the van- 
ishing-point beyond which there is no shadow of 
turning. 





I 


It was in Venice @ien in the enjoyment of my con- 
sular stipend of fifteen hundred a year and ten per- 
cent. office-rent, I had still remained in my inveterate 
dream of living a poet by my poetry, that I came to 
the turning-point which I fancied the great one in my 
literary career, if I may call it by so strenuous a 
name. Much at that time had been done by adverse 
fate to rouse me from that dream. My verses had 
come back to me from the magazines of the whole 
English-speaking world with unfailing promptness, 
and yet I was not swerved from my purpose of making 
verses, and making a living by them. It seems very 
incredible, very preposterous, and yet it was not with- 
out its root, the fairy flower, in actuality, in the 
literary experience which was commoner then than 
now. Hiawatha had sold like a latter-day novel, and 
so had Evangeline before it; Tennyson was as popular 
as any of our newest romancers; Alexander’s will-o’- 
the-wisp Life Drama had swept the land like the wild- 
fire it was; Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy had 
breathed its rhythmical wisdom from the marble top 
of every centre table in the country; it might not yet 
have been the impassioned hour of Owen Meredith’s 
Lucille, but his earlier poems were in every throbbing 
hand that was not in some other throbbing hand. My 
own later newspaper experience had given my 
self-knowledge the keen edge which may be 
noted in all young journalists, but in the lapse 


of my long, official leisure this sharpness had 
been lost, and I had reverted to the gentle igno- 


rance of my primal literary intention. It wanted some 
kindlier touch from the hand of Destiny to break my il- 
lusion, and this came one morning in a letter from 
James Russell Lowell, accepting an article of mine 
for the North American Review. He was then the 
editor of that periodical, to which | am still contrib- 
uting after nearly fifty years; and 1 suppose | had 
offered him my paper on “ Recent Italian Comedy ” in 
some interval between getting back a poem from one 
editor and sending it to another. I never failed to do 
this; but it took me a little time to catch my breath 
after each knock-down blow, and then | gaspingly set 
about doing something in prose. Usually 1 did so 
without relinquishing for a moment that prime pur- 
pose of out-Poping Pope with which I had started in 
literature, but later relinquished for the intention of 
surpassing more modern masters; but now I must have 
distinctly faltered, or perhaps I ought to say wavered. 
I perceived that it was open to me to be a critic in a 
field where my solitude, if not my magnitude, would 
give me monumental distinction. No one else that IL 
knew of was discussing contemporary Italian litera- 
ture; I was always more or less filling myself up with 
its unstaying substance, and that kind, that over- 
kind, letter of my dolce duca gave me an impulse which 
was not exhausted till it had eventuated in the studies 
and versions of the Modern I/talian Poets, a volume 
largely reprinted from papers first written for the 
North American. 

I will not burlesque, though it would be so easy 
to burlesque, the facts of my change from a supreme 
purpose of poetry to a supreme purpose of prose. All 
the time that i had been writing my verses in one 
dreamland, I had been making my sketches in an- 
other. But as yet I had only printed the sketches in a 
Boston newspaper, after failing with them in the 
Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s MAGAZINE; and it was 
a distinct call to the larger criticism which I heard 
in Lowell’s note. Book-notices enough I had written 
in Ohio newspapers and elsewhere, but I had not till 
now seen myself in the majestic proportions of quar- 
terly reviewer which I had envied other men. 

I wish I could impart the thrill of joy and hope 
and pride which that note gave me, a trumpet call 
to battle, which echoed and re-echoed in my soul and 
seemed to fill the universe with its reverberation. To 
be accepted by an editor has the advantage of being 
accepted by a woman, in that it may be almost in- 
definitely repeated, while, with all the modern facilities 
of divorce, one cannot well be married more than 
half a dozen times; but in the tender glow of intimate 


satisfaction the two experiences are all but identical. 
For days and days, for weeks and weeks, | would not 
be parted from that letter which was all but frayed 
to tatters by my fondness. Life, which had been dimmed 
by fold on fold of editorial refusal, resumed its loveli- 
ness in the effiulgence of this acceptance, and in the 
crepuscular promise of the new day my literary pur- 
poses shaped themselves anew. I renounced the in- 
tention of earning a livelihood by verse, and dedicated 
myself to prose with a constancy which has since been 
only oceasionally corrupted. I have written many and 
many a North American Review paper, and every 
manner of study, sketen, tale, and novel, with es 
says and travels and plays; but I have turned aside 
so rarely to verse that one small volume would easily 
contain all I have done in that sort, against the forty 
or fifty that would hardly hold the things I have done 
in those other sorts. 

I can still see myself coming out of the Gothic land- 
gate of the Palazzo Giustiniani dei Vescovi, where I 
dwelt in less splendor than might be imagined from its 
name, receiving Lowell’s letter from the postman with 
my own hand, and knowing it his at a glance by the 
beautiful superscription, and tremulously breaking the 
seal, and then going back up into the palace, and ex- 
panding to its utmost measure of height and breadth, 
| had meant to go somewhere, but | went nowhere 
that I can remember; in fact, 1 do not know what be- 
came of me for days. Very likely I set to work on that 
historical study of Ducal Mantua, which | duly printed 
in succession to the “ Recent Italian Comedy,” as a con- 
tribution to the North American, 


Il 
Verse became more and more, 
“My shame in crowds, my solitary pride,” 


as the immediate years passed, but when IL 
came home to America [I began  thriftily to 
dispose of the old stock of poems which had been re- 
turned upon my hands by those pitiless magazine 
editors. In the market which I found surprisingly open 
to me I sold one poem to The Nation for enough to 
pay for my winter’s coal, and 1 remember how the 
fact amused my father-in-law, who happened to be 
visiting us, and saw the coal putting into our cellar. 
1 printed in book form a long story in hexameters; 
and then on the publisher’s complaint that he had 
lost money by it rather super-royally returned him my 
royalty. But another piece in hexameters brought me 
fifty dollars (to be sure in the pathetically depreciated 
paper of the day) from The Galary magazine, long 
since “ with God,” as the pious old phrase is. So with 
other things of the deserted Muse, whose raiment was 
stripped from her till I could almost say in all literal- 
ness, * Povera e nuda vai, Filosofia.” In the end every- 
scrap of metre was marketed; but even at the ad- 
vanced rates I could hardly have lived upon the pro- 
ceeds, and prose was a steady support. It was not 
that my heart turned from the Muse in her penury; 
she was all the dearer because she was poor, and 


would have kept me _ so, but because’ there 
were higher claims than hers, the higher and 


dearer claims of the common human lot which every 
man must first of all satisfy. Now and again, through 
those many intervening years since 1864, I have re- 
turned to her and invoked her divine forgiveness. In 
these recourses I have held that prose which sold so 
much better might also be poetry, if well imagined and 
carefully altered, while verse might play one false 
and be a masquerade of dull commonplace. So for 
the most part I have excused myself from constant and 
direct service to the Muse; but there has hardly been a 
year of those five-and-forty when I have not paid her 
my devoir; and as I have meant my life long to turn 
and be a professed Christian, to go to chureh and hear 
sermons, and say prayers, and the like, so I have never 
quite forsaken the hope of dwelling in that heavenly 
presence an avowed poet. Brazen it out as we will in 
behalf of prose, there is a mystic power in verse which 
utters in a measured line the passion and the aspira- 
tion which a whole unmetred volume cannot express. 


Ill 


Besides this turning-point, at which my two selves 
came face to face and had it out with each other, 
there were hours of terrible choice when I had to say 
and to do one of two alternative things on which my 
fate hung. Such an hour was that when once it was 
sharply borne in upon me that I must choose between 
literature and law, and cleave with my whole mind to 
one or the other. I cannot now remember just what 
had tempted me away from the current of my life, 
except, perhaps. that it had stagnated in the printing- 
office where I used to dream my dreams in a little vil- 
lage of northern Ohio. In that village a general love 
of literature existed, but such a thing as a literary 
career was hardly imagined outside of my brain-pan. 
You could be a business man of one sort or other, but 
if you wished to be somebody, you must study law. 
Then you could be a lawyer, and in the course of na- 
ture, a politician, and an office-holder, rising through 
lucrative county offices to memberships of the State 


Legislature, and of Congress, and culminating in the 


United States Senate, and—who knows? Heaven 
knows!—the White House itself, though Ohio men 


werg not yet so habitually elected to the Presidency 
as they have been since. In the book recording My 
Literary Passions T have already told how I was so 


‘daunted by learning from Blackstone that “ the Law 


is a jealous mistress,” that I fled from her exacting 
presence back to the tolerant atiection of the Muse 
I need not repeat the story here, nor twice tell the tale 
of yet another reversion, when I turned from an open 
ing path of journalism to dedicate myself again to 
dreams of poetic glory. Those were the days when | 
imitated the Spanish romancieros, when L imitated 
Heine and Uhland, when I imitated Tennyson, when | 
imitated Longfellow, and Keats, and Kingsley, and 
whatever other poet lent himself to my unconscious 
homage. It is a prime condition of this sort of self- 
teaching that you must always think yourseit your own 
master, and debtor to none but nature for your in 
spirations and their expression. 

All along with the successive renunciations of every 
service but that of poetry persisted the question of 
living by its favor. For the present it did not trouble 
me much; for I was really living by my handicraft of 
printer, which I loved and rejoiced in; but there was 
the future which did not fail to recall itself to me at 
times, and trouble the visions which swam round me 
in the long afternoons, when I was distributing my 
case. I do not know what golden hours the operator of 
a linotype machine may now know; I will not deny 
them; but I doubt if he is ever so rapt from the sense 
of work as a compositor might be fifty or sixty years 
ago when he was renewing the sources of his next day's 
work. It was a mechanical employment, yes, and it 
involved the shame which still waits on handiwork, 
but I was no more conscious of the flying types than 
the pianist is of the throbbing keys. If | could again 
be transported so far from myself, | would be glad of 
the same means; but, perhaps, one must be nineteen or 
twenty for the full effect of the magic; the foree of that 
is not increased by the increase of the years to seventy- 
three. 

IV 

I suspect in the polite reader a sense of something 
sordid in my talk of earning a_ livelihood, and 
I would like to disabuse him of it, if | may, while | 
still insist upon that necessity as a governing motive 
in my turning to prose at the moment when | most 
consciously gave myself to that form of literature, in 
its infinite variety. I should like to persuade him of 
the beauty which one perceives in earning one’s keep, 
which is duly heightened by the greater handsomeness 
of the keep. Poverty is an ugly thing, so ugly that I 
wish there might more quickly be none of it in the 
world than I fear there is any just hope of, though | 
do believe that we can, and will, one day end it. 
There is but one thing which can justify a man in re 
maining poorer when he can become richer, and that 
is the sort of truth which we recognize by the name 
of honesty. Ugly is one’s own poverty, uglier yet the 
poverty which one inflicts on those helplessly dependent 
upon him. He is to blame, to blame sorely, who does 
not use every fair and kind means to brighten and 
adorn his lot and theirs. Let him not cherish any be 
loved longings at the common cost; the beauty he will 
so make is not to be matched with the beauty he 
can live if he does his utmost for the common welfare 

The day will come, I believe, when there will be no 
money in the world, and when we shall ali live in 
pienteous and graceful ease by mutual service, but 
well on toward that day we must each get as much 
money as he can without greed or theft, or any small 
est hurt to his neighbor. Money justly earned is sweet, 
and its sweetness is quantitative as well as qualita 
tive; though when the money earned passes immediate 
need we become insensible of it. That is right; it is a 
sign from Heaven that we have had enough. But 
short of that we shall taste the sweetness of it, the 
joy of having won through it a coign of peace and 
safety for those entrusted to our valor. 

V 

I could not honestly say that I was instantly sen 
sible of a turning-point in my career with the coming of 
that letter from Lowell. Things do not happen so in 
real life, though they often happen so in fietion; and 
I like the reader to think that this confidence is a 
bit of real life. Perhaps, if I were to be more pre- 
cise, to be quite accurate, I should say that there was 
not so much a fatal turning in the way as an opening, 
a widening of the perspective in a quarter where there 
had indeed been scope, which had not yet flattered my 
steps to penetrate it to the utmost verge. I have 
not yet reached that point; the vista has widened be- 
fore me as I have advanced, and charmed me more and 
more. I have found it full of divine surprises, of in- 
vitations to stray apart, and break wild-flowery by- 
ways to the right and left. I know the witchery of 
verse, the mystery and the miracle of rhyme, which, 
when a word finds its mate, their marriage mothers 
an endless offspring of unexpected thoughts. I have 
known the still joy of patient working, of patient 
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waiting, till somehow the broken pieces 
of color clung together in a kaleidoscopic 
pattern of loveliness in which seeming 
chance omnipotently befriended art. In 
translation of others’ verse I have expe- 
rienced this delight, as well as in my own, 
so that I have come almost to believe 
that if you will let a version have time, 
it will take the very form of the original, 
word for word, rhymy for rhyme, metre for 
metre, and to doubt whether the many, the 
most, renderings of poetry in paraphrastic 
diction and paraphrastic dimension are 
not the effect of indolence, or impatience. 

To stay with one’s endeavor for the Eng- 
lish meaning, say, of a German or Italian 
lyric, and watch the original passing 
through the alembic of one’s mind, and dis- 
tilling itself liquid, limpid, in an English 
poem perfectly responsive, after days, after 
weeks even, what greater bliss can 
there be for the soul of art? One 
is oneself translated to a_ region of 
pure bliss in the exercise of this patience, 
the fulfilment of this trust. Yet. some- 
times I think there is a finer pleasure in 
divining the subtle offices, the exquisite 
potentialities of prose. It is like walking 
in a fair country over a path that wan- 
ders at will among waving fields, beside 
rambling brooks, through shadowy woods 
and sunny openings, all under a_ blue 
sky; and che birds flute and trill on every 
side, and when you will them, the shy 
words come trooping, come flying, and 
settle in their chosen places as of their 
own accord with no rhythmic compulsion 
and no metrical command. Prose, when it 
is perfected, will be as sweet as the talk 
of gracious-minded women, as simple and 
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strong as the parlance of serious men; 
and it will not have to hide the art of its 
construction, for it will be a thing born, 
not made, and will live from the pen as 
it lives from the lips. It will then 
be the highest privilege of letters to serve 
it; and yet—and yet—if I must be hon- 
est at last, I have to own that there lurks 
in me the hope, the secret longing for 
work in the sort from which there seem- 
ed to be so vital a turning in me when 
that letter of Lowell’s came. Looking at 
the fact a little more narrowly in the light 
of such self-knowledge as I have, as I 
have acquired in the present writing, | 
do not believe there has really been any 
such change in me as I began by pretend- 
ing. From my earliest remembrance, from 
the time before I could read, when I made 
up stories to match the pictures in the 
first book I ever looked at, “one contin- 
uous purpose” of literature has run 
through my life. My work has al- 
ways been so “lief and dear” to me 
that now in my seventy-third year a proof 
of the thing I have last written is as won- 
drously precious as that which I printed 
from the types put together with my 
childish hands, when I could have been 
about seven, in an essay on Human Life. 
The theme is one which in manifold phases 
has engaged me since, and I suppose will 
flatter my notice to the end, with the 
perpetual chance of turning out a song or 
turning out a sermon. But could I have 
my way with it, I might have it in form 
like my beloved Heine’s Reisebilder, where 
the page of prose, always tremulous with 
inner music, breaks now and again into 
open rhyme. 








HOME CARE 


By Katherine 


ERE are a few suggestions for the 
H home nurse. In changing the sheets 

on a bed, and this should be done 
daily if the invalid is feverish, turn the 
patient on one side. Stand on the side 
away from the invalid. Fold the blanket 
and upper sheet carefully over on the pa- 
tient. Pass to the other side of the bed 
and roll the lower sheet toward the in- 
valid. Place the clean sheet on this side 
of the mattress, rolling the part that will 
go under the patient. Gently roll or as- 
sist the patient over to that side of the 
bed on to the clean sheet, and in this way 
the old sheet can be removed and the new 
sheet unrolled and put into place. Raise 
the mattress in drawing out the used sheet, 
so it will not be torn. If you can get 
assistance, let one person sit on the’ edge 
of the bed and hold the patient, while you 
shake the pillows and put on clean covers. 
The change in posture often rests the in- 
valid, and a clean pillow-case is always 
refreshing. 

Many amateur nurses dread changing 
a patient's nightgown, but this is not so 
difficult, if understood. In some hospitals 
the night garments are buttoned down the 
back as well as in front, as this enables 
the nurse to get at the body. This is open 
to the objection that, if they become un- 
buttoned, a draught may strike the back, 
and buttons are often disagreeable to lie 
on. In changing the night garments, roll the 
skirt of the garment to the sleeves so it 
forms a ring. Place it on the bed ready 
for use. Have the patient lie on his back 
and draw up his knees. If he is too weak 
to do this, place one hand under the hips 
and to raise the body. With the 
other hand draw up the old nightdress 
over the hips, raise the shoulders and 
draw it over the head, and gently detach 
it from each arm separately. The rolled 
nightdress, which has been waiting, 
should instantly be placed over the head. 
Draw the invalid’s hand through the 
sleeve by putting your hand in the front 
opening and gently pushing the sleeve over 
the patient’s arm. Pull the gown down, 
again raising the body in the middle. 

There are many new contrivances for 
the sick-room that facilitate the care of 
the sick. One is an adjustable table 
which can be lowered or raised to any 
height. The top rests on a support which 
ix on one side of the table. This allows 
the table to be placed close to the bed, 
and the top directly over the bed and in 
front of the patient. It is convenient to 
serve meals on, to rest a book, or to play 
a game. Another excellent device is a 
wooden frame about twelve inches wide 
and six inches high. This is covered with 
ticking, and a piece of wood on the back 
allows it to be adjusted to any angle. 
The pillows can rest against it, and in 
this way the patient can be lifted to a 
half reclining or sitting position. Other 
back-rests constructed on the same prin- 
ciple are made of stee! and enamelled 
white, and have a spiral spring back. 
The back-rest folds up compactly when 
not in use. Another device for the sick- 
room is a big white enameled tray, 
which can be filled with eatables in the 
kitchen and carried to the sick-room, and 
placed on an adjustable table. 


assist 


OF THE SICA 


Louise Smith 


Bandages can always be kept in the 
house ready for use, and can be made 
of old table-cloths, cut in long strips or 
in the milletail form. ‘This is a square 
piece of cloth, the sides terminating in 
many ends which are pinned over one an- 
other when adjusted. It does not always 
take a professional nurse to provide many 
things that add to the comfort of a 
patient, and as many persons, especially 
chronic invalids, have to be eared for at 
home, it often pays the non-professional 
nurse to see what new comforts are pro- 
vided for sick people, and to spend a day 
with a professional nurse learning how 
to dress an invalid, make a bed, treat a 
wound, how to apply relief in case of col- 
lapse, and to get hints applicable to the 
case in hand. One can learn many lit- 
tle things that ease the tedium of a sick- 
room. For instance, a sheet wrung out 
in cold water and hung in the open door- 
way will cool the room in the hottest 
weather. When it is desirable to keep ice 
in the room, it can be placed in a wooden 
box and covered with bits of newspaper. 
In this way it will melt very little. 

It is desirable that the invalid should 
be given a sunny room, and towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, and clothing should be washed 
separately from the rest of the family’s 
clothes, boiled, and in some cases soaked 
for several hours in a disinfecting solu- 
tion. One or more windows should be 
raised to insure good ventilation, heavy 
carpets should be removed, and the floor 
should be wiped with a damp cloth, as 
sweeping raises a dust that is bad for a 
patient. Invalids suffering with tuber- 
culosis find the sputum-cups a great con- 
venience. They come in metal, glass, and 
china, and range in price from fifty cents 
to two dollars. The paper sputum-en- 
velopes are still more popular with in- 
valids, no matter what the disease. These 
are made of heavy brown paper folded like 
an envelope. They sell for a dollar and a 
half a hundred, and one envelope a day 
can be used. They are intended to hold a 
Japanese paper napkin or a piece of anti- 
septic cotton, which is used in place of a 
cloth handkerchief. No matter what the 
disease, the patient will appreciate the 
comfort of these envelopes. 

There is nothing better for the in- 
valid or well person than the intelligent 
use of water both in bathing and in drink- 
ing. Doctors now estimate that it re- 
quires five pints of water a day to run the 
body. Some of this is found in the food 
substances, but large quantities should be 
taken between meals, at rising and at 
bed-time. It will take the place of pills, 
will aid perspiration and carry off poi- 
sonous matter. It is a habit easily formed 
and can be carried on in almost any sit- 
uation in life. The nurse can give the 
patient water often, if only a spoonful 
at a time. Another requisite of the sick- 
room is that the amateur nurse should 
be cheerful. The world is for each of us 
as we show ourselves to the world, and the 
patient reflects the cheerfulness of the 
nurse, and draws his ability to endure, 
and his outlook upon the day, largely from 
her. Talk health and strength to the 
patient and thus he becomes infected 
with health and strength. 














ave a Look! 


through a magnifying glass at 


Grape-Nut 


The glass brings out sharply 
an interesting sight. Upon 
every golden granule will be 
seen small, shining crystals 


of Grape-Sugar. 
This isn’t ‘put there.” 


In the process of making 
Grape-Nuts the starch of 
wheat and barley is changed 
into this sugar, and the result 
is probably the most perfect 
and beneficial food known 
for providing the elements 
Nature uses for rebuilding 
the brain and nerve centres. 


Trial proves. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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“The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn.” 


HE tendency of our day 
is to prove reality, to 
face fact, to brush away 
the mists of romance and 
ery out for a plain deal- 
ing with life. None but 
will see the value of this 
pragmatic tendency, pro- 
vided we retain the power to draw down 
the veils of romance again when they are 
needed. But what is this “not our- 
selves” which, despite of all tendencies, 
rises up at a given period in each life, 
throwing a strange glamour over facts, 
shedding a shimmering golden halo around 
the most obvious daily facts, bedazzling 
the intellect of judgment, and leading 
the poor victim like the veriest will-o’-the- 
wi-) through winding mazes of deception? 

lt is all very well to say there is noth- 
ng outside ourselves, that we monopolize 
all the consciousness there is, and that 
with the most powerful of telescopes we 
can pereeive no higher intelligence at work 
in the universe than our own. Yet who- 
ever will east back and remember the gold- 
en age of life, will admit that here life 
itself was at work; life the inscrutable 





sphinx. Life, bent evidently on its own 
purposes, throwing dust in our eyes, 


eading us, willy-nilly, along the 
ilowery paths of dalliance. For life loves 
the little race of man, scattered over the 
surface of the earth, and it wages unend- 
ing war with death to keep them scamper- 
ing over the surface of the world. Life is 
not apparently overwhelmed by their mis- 
haps. “The universe remains, to the 
heart, unhurt,” as Emerson says, by all 
private sufferings. Life pursues its pur- 
poses unconquered by death. 

Wherever the place, whatever the time, 
when courtship begins, 


“The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn.” 


And two people, quite as if they had been 
struck blind, for all ordinary purposes, 
open their eyes and look at each other as 
\dam and Eve did, at the beginning of 
things. They see the most beautiful, 
noble, fortunate, and desirable of beings 
where the rest of us see only one more 
person on the face of the globe. And will 
you tell me this is only human _intel- 
ligence that works this wender? Never! 
It is life the Sphinx at work; the Sphinx 
in her most smiling mood is playing 
games. She is for the moment full of 
life and mirth, and is, too, intent upon 
more life, and for this reason she brings 
to each one the season of courtship; the 
season when our eyes blink readily, our 
hopes know no bounds, and the judgment 
is hot and unreliable. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


It has been our American way, having 
seen the evils of foreign systems, to set 
great faith upon instinct. We have had 
our young women choose their mates, un- 
guided only by impulse. In the past, we 
lave taken little trouble to instruct them 
to what great court of life this season of 
love-making is the flowery vestibule. 

There is no doubt but that, in the past, 
in our zeal to place our girls and help 
them avoid the obloquy of the term “ old 
maid,” we have often pushed them blind- 
lv into marriage. We have looked out, 
perhaps, for respectability and worldly 
goods, but without proper attention to 
spiritual fitness. But the situation has 
changed. There has been so much marry- 
ing that there is no especial glamour of. 
success shed round the estate; and there 
is no such term, indeed, no such fact any 
more as an “old maid.” As a lady who 
married recently late on in life remarked, 
“unmarried women are only postponed 
brides, now.” 

For two people to be yoked together for 
all this mortal journey without a thought, 
interest, ideal, or object in common, comes 
about as near to being an invitation to the 
infernal regions to spread themselves over 
the path of mortality as anything could 
be. In choosing not only a business part- 
ner, but a life-long companion for all one’s 
pleasures, one should look well to tradi- 
tions, associations, habits, mental tend- 
encies. We are choosing not only a com- 
panion to look at the sunset with us, but 
the person with whom we shall cast up 
accounts, and whose qualities we are will- 
ing to see coming out in another genera- 
tion. If there is too little unanimity of 


taste and desire, it will result either in 
life-long pulling in opposite directions or 
in the annihilation 


of one of the in- 


dividualities. And for this evil there are 
but two remedies. Although American 
marriages are easily dissolved, it is never 
a satisfactory remedy. What is done can- 
not be truly undone. But there is a kind 
of happiness and peace to be found by the 
high-hearted in making the best of a bad 
business, turning the tragedy to as good 
account as may be; and there is solace, 
too, in the thought that time is but an 
incident in eternity and that eternity dis- 
solves all human partnerships. After all, 
whenever we think broadly enough, when- 
ever we turn attention from the particular 
to the general, we lessen personal misery. 
Once we persuade ourselves that it is 
more important for the child-labor bill to 
pass than for our home to be comfortable, 
we lift the load of personal suffering. In- 
deed, is not private grief a little bit mean- 
spirited? Those who have decided to live 
so that the world may be a little braver 
and better when they die, can hardly af- 
ford it. If we are going to suffer—and 
many are born with sorrow bred in the 
bone—let it be, at least, for a large and 
multitudinous matter; let it be that war 
is not yet abolished, or that disease still 
ravages the slums. In the mean time many 
of the causes of personal grief may be 
avoided by teaching our girls to choose 
companionship wisely, to choose what the 
whole self responds to, and not merely 
the momentary or partial self. 


CHOICE 

Undoubtedly if parents are to be thrust 
into the background, and the young are to 
be left to decide upon their own futures, 
at least they should be carefully trained 
to choose. They should learn the erratic 
nature of instinct and keep it in its place. 
It does, indeed, point the way, give the 
hint, but then discrimination and judg- 
ment must come to the fore. There is a 
charming little Irish play by the late 
talented Mr. Synge which depicts a pair of 
old Irish peasants sitting by the roadside, 
both of them stone-blind. They had been 
married over thirty years, and had spent 
those years in blissful dreams and inven- 
tions like true Celts. To the old man, his 
bent and decrepit wife was a young and 
ravishing queen, and to the old woman, 
her husband was a glorious warrior and 
hero. They prayed before they died for 
one day of sight that they might see each 
other, and when sight came they prayed 
again within the hour for blindness and 
oblivion. Who is not strong and brave 
enough to cover disillusionment with the 
mantle of love should pray for blindness 
to the end. 


PROGRESS 

In the present day the old convention 
that the burden of choice rested upon man 
is quite exploded. It is marvellous how 
much progress has been made in the mat- 
ter of courtship in a hundred years—say 
from Miss Austen’s time at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, to that of 
Bernard Shaw at the beginning of the 
twentieth. In the earlier day, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Darcey and Elizabeth having 
met, known, and loved each other for over 
three hundred pages, go circumspectly to 
walk, and Elizabeth thanks Mr. Darcy 
for services to her sister, in the name of 
her family. 

“ If you will thank me,” he replied, “ let 
it be for yourself alone. That the wish 
of giving happiness te you might add force 
to other inducements which led me on | 
shall not deny. . . . You are too generous 
to trifle with me. If your feelings are 
still what they were last April, tell me 
so at once. My affections and wishes are 
unchanged.” And Elizabeth, who brought 
him out alone on this walk for the very 
purpose of eliciting this avowal, “ forced 
herself to speak; and immediately, though 
not very fluently, gave him to understand 
that her sentiments had undergone so ma- 
terial a change since that period as to 
make her receive with gratitude and pleas- 
ure his present assurances.” Those were 
decorous and stately days, a century ago, 
when Elizabeth and Mr. Darey went 
acourting; but one wonders whether or not 
they would come as quickly to a working 
understanding and loving respect for each 
other as the riotous, talkative Tanner and 
his determined Ann with their romping 
courtship: 

“ANN: Violet is quite right. 
ought to get married. 

“TANNER: Ann, [ will not marry you. 
Do you hear? I[ won’t, won’t, won’t, 
won’t, WON’T marry you. 

“ ANN (placidly): Well, nobody axed 
you, sir, she said, sir, she said, sir, she 
said. So that’s settled.” 
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And later in the same scene the theme 
recurs: 


“Tanner: I will not marry you. I will 
not marry you. 

“Ann: O, you will, you will. 

“TANNER: I tell you no, no, no. 

“ANN: [I tell you yes, yes, yes.” 


What would Miss Austen and the 
blushing Elizabeth have thought of this 
unashamed wooing of Ann? But the way 
was paved for the change of roles and the 
lady wooer by George Eliot herself. Who 
does not remember Dorothea’s rush to 
Will Ladislaw and her sobbing over: “1 
don’t mind poverty. 1 hate my wealth!— 
I want so little—no new clothes—and | 
will learn what everything costs.” 

This is not so eold-blooded as Ann 
Veronica’s proposal to her professor in 
the biological laboratory, but Ann Veroni- 
ca had gone a step or two ahead even of 
Tanner’s Ann. But it would appear that 
there is still some time ahead of us be- 
fore the example of Ann Veronica can be 
very generally followed. 

Seriously, progress is all toward can- 
dor and honesty; a straightforward fae- 
ing of the facts so that, under ordinary 
conditions, a well-brought-up young wom- 
an has every opportunity of knowing what 
she is about when she is choosing a mate; 
she can choose according to the power and 
discrimination of her judgment from the 
material at hand. The millennium to 
which Mr. Ruskin pointed when he said 
that every nice girl ought to have at least 
twenty proposals to choose from, has not 
arrived. This state of affairs, too, has 
the drawback, owing to the equal distri- 
bution of the sexes, of making each young 
man propose to about twenty girls, and 
this somehow, seems not so ideal. 


ENDURANCE 

There is one last word on the subject 
of courtship which must not go unsaid. 
Despite the upheaval and disorder re- 
sulting in such a large proportion of di- 
vorces, one would like to urge every woman 
to accept marriage as final. If it turns 
out a mistake, as, owing to human limita- 
tions, it may, every now and then, en- 
durance, after all, is a great educator, and 
there is a definite pleasure in beckoning 
great qualities to come and be ours. 

A man never has to endure. As Mrs. 
Rogers points out, if the world at home 
is wrong, he takes up his hat and goes out. 
It is a most effective reply to difficulty. 
If one thing fails, divert the mind and do 
another. I trust that more and more wom- 
en are growing stronger and more inde- 
pendent, and are multiplying their re- 
sources. If they ought not to seize their 
hats and go out when difficulties arise, they 
ought, at least, to be able to pick up a 
book and go off into other interests; they 
should be able to turn swiftly from an un- 
congenial husband to the development of 
modern orchestration, for example, or from 
the uncomfortable room to a new picture 
exhibition. In married life as elsewhere 
through this mortal career the gates to 
the world of ideas are open to who will 
enter, and in that world is consolation to 
be found. 

“To set one’s love upon the swallow’s 
flight is futility,” said the young lover, 
mocking mutability; but the girl who re- 
plied to him saw farther into the true 
nature of things when she replied: “ May 
not the pleasure remain when we set our 
hearts upon the beauty of the swallow’s 
flight ?” 


THE GOLDEN AGE 

The beauty of the days of courtship is 
a single experience in a lifetime. Never 
again is life all rose-clad in hope and 
promise; never again is one blinded by the 
shining of life. ‘A man who is not a 
fool when he is in love,” said the lover, 
“is a blackguard,” and it is quite time 
that the little interval between the en- 
gagement and the marriage is the season 
of divine folly. Those are wise people 
who prolong the season far into married 
life, always keeping a little of the blind 
enthusiasm of the first glimpse of the 
promised land. She is the cleverest wife 
who can earry the dream of courtship on 
in wedlock; who is never wholly won, but 
has ever a mysterious, an unfathomable 
side turned half away, leaving always hid- 
den resources to be explored. Not even 
the making of two souls into one must 
bare the final mystery or close the chance. 

It is an old saying that no two can ever 
stand near together without hurt, unless 
the ideal stands between; and not mar- 
riage itself must lessen or subdue the 
worship of the ideal. 
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HAD a letter from Ma- 
hala Filkins invitin’ my 
pardner and me to come 
to her house on a visit. 
She lived nigh Plymouth 
Rock, and writ they wuz 
goin’ to have big doin’s 
~ there on the spot where 
forefathers landed. 

Filkins and I took to each 








the old 


Miss other 


START HIM OFF TO ‘LECTION WITH HIS HEAD HELD HIGH 


at first sight, though we didn’t think alike 
on all subjects. 

She is a “ Aunty,” and don’t believe in 
wimmen’s rights, while I always kinder 
wanted some rights. And then she always 
felt dretful reverential toward the male 
sect; more reverentialer than | seemed to 
feel, though I always meant to use ‘em 


well, and did. But she had a natural 
bent to her mind that made her want to 
crook her mental neck and look up to 


‘em higher than I did. 

And it wuz well she felt that way, for 
her pardner wuz one who needed help, 
and she had five children, all males, that 
she had to take all the care on ’em her- 
self, because her husband, owin’ to sick- 
ness, weakness, ete., hadn't been able to do 
nothin’ for ‘em only jest to become father 
to ’em. 

She'd got ’em headed right now and 
away to school and college, so she wuz 
more free to devote herself to her 
pardner. He had to be rubbed a good 
deal, and his feet soaked, ete., ete. But 
she had considerable time left to *tend to 
Forefather’s Day, which she wuz dretful 
interested in. 

She thought sights and sights of her 
forefathers. She held ‘em so high up 
that in lookin’ at ’em she entirely over- 
looked her foremothers. 

Lots of “ Auntys” lived near Mahala’s, 
some real nice wimmen. But several on 
‘em I remembered readin’ about, their 
names and pictures bein’ in the papers for 


different reasons, from divorces down to 
dogs, or I dno’ but it ort to be put 


from divorces up to dogs. ‘Tenny rate 
every paper most wuz full of their doin’s 
—their dress, their parties, their sailin’s 
to and fro and cuttin’s-up and actin’s. 
They wuz before the public eye the hull 
time; but said they shrank from the noto- 
riety, the ondelicate name they'd git by 
ridin’ with a companion to the ballot-box 
and droppin’ their vote on it once a year. It 
wuz too ondelicate, they said, and be apt 
to ondermine their shrinkin’ modesty. 

And there wuz lots of good wimmen, but 
rich and sheltered ; they didn’t feel the need 
of rights. And others who balked at re- 
sponsibility, and the sight of the pole; wuz 
*fraid of it and dassent venter. 

There wuz a real crowd of “ Auntys 
round Mahala’s, every one breathin’ out 
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her thoughts into the ether and Mahala 
absorbin’ ‘em and breathin’ ’em out ag’in. 

It wuz a sort of private doin’s; the 
speakers wuz all friends of hern and the 
* Auntys’.” And her two oldest boys had 
got high learnt enough by Mahala’s ef- 
forts to make eloquent speeches about the 
danger of encouragin’ females in their 
strong-minded efforts to vote, and how it 
wuz a man’s place to protect ’em, and 
his duty and privilege 
to foster the shrinkin’ 
delicacy and  winnin’ 
weakness of the softer 
sect, and how danger- 
ous it wuz to their 
weak minds and bodies 
to face the turrible, 
turrible hardships sur- 
roundin’ the pole. One 
of their speeches wuz 
in poetry, a skairful 
thing bristlin’ with 
Greek and Latin and 
most of the powerful 
arguments above 
stated. 

Yes, they writ elo- 
quent and flowery, and 
they wuz to _ speak 
standin’ up on the 
rock. Mahala had 
bought each on ’em a 
new suit a purpose. 
She paid for ’em in 
white onions _ she’d 
raised herself, standin’ 
on all-fours for days 
weedin’ ‘em. She had a 
big crop. 

As nigh as I could 
make out the company 
wuz goin’ to set on the 
rock and honor them 
old men all day. 

I wuz in favor on it 
and writ back if there 
wuz room on the stun 
and it wouldn't be 
crowdin’, Josiah and I 
would be glad to jine ’em and set and 
honor; for I sez, “If there wuz ever 
men that deserve our everlastin’ remem- 
brance and heartfelt reverence, it wuz 
them old forefathers.” And Mahala writ 
back there wuz room on the stun and in 
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her heart, and we must come a day or 
two before the settin’ and honorin’. 

Well, we got there the edge of the eve- 
nin’, and she acted dretful glad to see 
us. A good hullsome-lookin’ hull-souled 
creeter, Mahala is, and the warm, strong 
grip of her hand duz a visitor good. 

Her husband looked kinder peaked and 
saller, but in his feeble and shackly way 
seemed glad to see us. 

He propped himself up on his cane and 
shock hands with us. But his head sort 
o’ wabbled round, and his hand wuz so 
trembly I wuz glad to let go on ’t. (That 
man needs a good syrup of sars’p'ralla 
and spignut and yaller dock. If anything 
will set him up firmer on his legs that 
will.) The boys looked slim and spindlin’. 

Mahala had a good supper, cooked by 
herself, for in order to keep her five boys 
to school and college she had to do head- 
work and hand-work. 

They live in a good-sized old-fashioned 


house with a gambrel ruff. Mahala got 
a splendid breakfast. She got up at five, 
milked, fed the hens, and cooked the 
breakfast, but looked strong and rosy. Of 
course the conversation all run on our 
forefathers. 

We talked about ’em a sight. What 


noble old creeters they wuz, and what 
hardships they went through, how they 
suffered and bled and brung freedom in 
on the end of their swords, and what a 
big debt we owed ’em, and etcetery. 

I j'ined right in with ’em and talked 
middlin’ eloquent about ’em, and along 
toward the end of the meal I suggested 
that it wuz s’pozed we had some fore- 
mothers, too. But the idee wuz received 
coldly, the atmosphere changed so I ’most 
thought the eggs and steak seemed cold 
and clammy and the potato kinder frost- 
bitten. 

Mahala’s men folks and Josiah tossted 
their heads and looked witherin’ at me, 
and Mahala looked mad; and I hushed 
right up. But I knowed I had some fore- 
mothers, whether they’d admit it or not, 
and I kep’ up my own thoughts; and into 
that inner citadel of the soul that no out- 
sider can enter, I jest driv into that secret 
enclosure them old foremothers and guard- 
ed ’em round with my constant and rev- 
erent memories. 

I guess Mahala mistrusted what IL 
wuz thinkin’. *Tenny rate, 
after breakfast, she told me 
she had some relics of her 
husband’s great-grandmother 
and hern up in the attic and 
asked if I didn’t want to 
see ‘em. I fell in with the 
idee to once. 

So she gin me the run of 
the old attic, and I spent 
the biggest heft of the fore- 
noon there. 

The house had belonged to 
Eben Filkins’s great-grand- 
mother, and it had lots of 
relics of her. I’d heard 
about that old female and 
wuz glad enough to see her 
remains. 

Mahala showed me the 
things and the relics of the 
other old female ancestors 
of theirn. But she showed 
‘em off with a air as if she 
wuz doin’ it to please me, 
and not as if she sot any 
store by them or the:r deeds. 
But, good land! I'd heard 
lots about ’em before from 
she that wuz Jane Filkins. 

Eben’s and Jane’s great- 
grandmother wuz a wonder- 
ful woman. She had fit five 
Injuns when they wuz try- 
ing to carry off or slay her 
bedrid grandfather and sick 
husband; had stood right 
over the bed (she had got 
‘em onto one bed so’s to 
defend ’em better). She had 
fortified herself with the 
meat axe and _ rollin’-pin, 
and kep’ them savages at 
bay till help come, a-slashin’ 
right into ‘em and a-parry- 
in’ their blows as the case 
might be. She wuz a big 
stout woman, and the sav- 
ages quite a little intoxi- 
cated, 
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You can not be too particular about the 
finish you apply to your floors. 

A poor finish cracks and mars from the 
moment it hardens. This means fr 
quent re-finishing. This is very expen- 
sive and very unsatisfactory. 

Elastica Floor Finish is made to last 
to preserve its beautiful lustre unmarre:| 
through the longest use on any kind « 
floor—natural or painted—linoleum or 
oil cloth. 

With that one end in view our decade 
of experience has been concentrated i: 
our successful effort to create the ‘on 
perfect finish’’ for floors. 

There are imitations of Elastica Floo: 
Finish offered for sale. None equals the 
genuine. 

Elastica Floor Finish is the perfecte:| 
product of 40 years’ experience. 


Get Our New Book and 
Free Paper-Cutter 








Write to-day for our free book N« 
70, ‘‘ How to Finish Floors.” With it wi 
send you a handsome celluloid paper 
cutter and book-mark combined—printe:| 
in ten colors—a great convenience on 
your library table. 

The book tells you how to know the 
difference between good and poor finishes 
before you buy; deals with all sorts of 
floors, old and new, painted and natura! 
wood—tells how each should be treate: 
to get the utmost effect. 
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Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow 
abel. All others are imitations. 


FLOOR FINISH 


We will also send you, when you write us, 
sheet of paper finished with two coats « 
Elastica Floor Finish. 

Crumple that sheet in your hand, wad 
into a ball, stamp on it with your heels. D 
what you will and you can’t break the finis! 

Soak the sheet in water and it won’t tur: 
white, for the finish is water-proof. 

You can then judge what it means to hav 
such a coat on your floor. No other floo 
finish ever created will stand such amaziny 
tests. 


How Elastica Stands the 
Test of Time 





We have coated a sheet of glass with Elastica 
Floor Finish. Then numerous other sheet 
of glass with finishes called “elastic.” 

We let them all stand a year. Then w 
scrape the finish off with a knife. 

Elastica Floor Finish comes off in a stri; 
like a ribbon. Every other finish crack 
and flies to pieces. 

There is just that difference between Elastica 
and others when the finish is used on floor: 


Beware of the Word “Elastic” 





Other floor finishes are called “elastic. 
And they are branded with names that soun 
like Elastica. 

But they are not like Elastica. They wi 
not stand the test which Elastica stands. 

You can easily get the genuine, for we wi 
ship it direct, express prepaid, if your deal: 
will not supply you. 

Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 Broa 
way, New York; 2620 Armour Ave., Chicag: 
Or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toront« 
Canada. 
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HE HAD TO BE RUBBED AND HIS FEET SOAKED 


But, anyway, she fit ‘em off till help 
come, and the minister spoke well of the 
deed. Not in public. Oh no! That would 
have been dangerous and liable to make 
her feel equal to her grandtather, but he 
spoke well on ’t in private. 

There wuz a picture in the attic de- 
seribin’ the scene. The old grandfather 
layin’ in total helplessness and a yeller 
woollen nightcap, and the husband all 
huddled up in mortal terror and inflam- 
matory r’umatiz, and that noble female 
standin’ in front of ’em in _ petticoat 
and short gown, holdin’ her rollin’-pin 
in one hand some like a breastplate (only 
different shaped) and strikin’ out nobly 
with the other hand at the infuriated and 
intoxicated savages. It wuz a noble pic- 
ture, though the paint wuz wore off in 
spots. 

Well, there wuz other relics—a gun 
she killed two wild-cats with and a bear. 
This wuz durin’ her husband’s = ab- 
sence, and the wild-cats and so 
forth wuz menacing the domestic fowls 
and animals on which their lives depended 
during the cold winter. 

In another part of the attic wuz relics 
of Mahala’s great-grandmother — looms, 
and reels, and quill-wheels, and things. She 
wuz a master hand for spinnin’ and 
weavin’. Why, once durin’ war-time her 
husband and two oldest sons rode home on 
a furlough, and their clothes wuz all wore 
off in rags and tatters and a cold winter 
comin’ on. They couldn’t stay to home 
but three days, and wuz so wore out she 
put ’em all to bed to try to recuperate ’em. 

And what did this noble creeter do? 
She didn’t take up their thin ragged gar- 
ments and weep over ’em, and then set 
down and smell camfire, and go into 
highstericks thinkin’ how her dear ones 
must suffer all winter, ’most bareback as 
they wuz. 

No, she swallowed back her tears, if 
she had any, which I s’poze she had, and 
went out and tackled some sheep, two 
black ones and a white. She cut the wool 
off, spun it, wove it, made it up into good 
warm clothes for ’em, and all inside of 
three days. 

It is handed down straight in the fam- 
ily, not the clothes, but the tale. The 
tale has come down straight, and it is so. 
The clothes she made kep’ ‘em warm all 
through the cold winter, but when spring 
come their limbs that had stood the ice 
and snow of deep forests and mad rivers 
in wild winter—when it come spring their 
feet had to wade through a colder tide 
that no clothes has been made warm 
enough to keep the chill off of them that 
pass through it. 

They wuz buried by their mates after a 
bloody battle. The day wuz won, and 
they fell victorious, thinkin’ of the wife 
and mother far away, so I s’poze, for they 
loved her and she them. But well as she 
loved them and as tight a grip as this 
grief laid holt of her heart-strings and 
wrung ’em and twisted ’em and most 
paralyzed ’em, still, she hadn’t time 
to set down and weep over them old worn 
garments that had held their livin’, lovin’ 
forms. : 

No; her patriot, her hero, her lover. 
had left her eight other little ones, every 
one lookin’ like him, and beseechin’s out 
of the same colored eyes that had looked 
through her heart in her girlhood wuz 





beggin’ her now for protec- 
tion and maintenance. Child- 
ish voices holdin’ the same 
tones that had made life’s 
harmony wuz askin’ her for 
bread. And the dark wilder- 
ness wuz stretchin’ round 
her, and the grim wolves of 
Want and Hunger wuz glar- 
in’ at her round the trees, 
and War wuz makin’ its 
horrible din in her ears. 

But she buckled to with 
the same divine sense of 
necessity and heroism and 
martyrdom with which she 
had tackled them sheep. 
She tackled the world and 
life in behalf of his children, 
and conquered. She planted 
her few acres of clearin’ 
herself, put in her scanty 
crops, took care on ’em, and 
harvested ’em with the help 
of childish hands; spun, 
wove, knit, learnt ‘em first 
to spell the names God and 
country, and so led ’em up 
gradual to the English 
Reader and Ruger’s ’rith- 
metic. She brung ‘em up so 
they all made men that 
served their country well in 
war and peace. One Senator, 
two justices of the peace, 
and a few _ ministers 
amongst ’em. And she died 
with her children all ris- 
in’ up and praisin’ her in 
their gates, if they had 
gates. 

Well, Mahala’s mother 
wuz the youngest girl and 
had stored up all these 
things and relics of another 
line. There wuz relies of an 
old female, Mahala’s moth- 
er’s great-aunt. What a likely creeter she 
wuz! She had lots of property fall on to 
her from three deceased aunts in England 
that she wuz named after — Dorothy 
Catherine Abigail Keys—and she had gin 
the hull of her property to help the strug- 
glin’ colonies. There wuz letters as yeller 
as a goslin’s back, writ in fady ink, thank- 
in’ her for the help her property had gin 
in many a tight place. Them letters said 
her money had kep’ many and many a 
soldier from perishin’ in them dark days, 
and the clothin’ and ammunition her 
money had bought had helped win the 
country victory. Likely old _ creeter, 
Dorothy Catherine Abigail wuz. 

Well, that attic wuz crammed full of 
jest such relics, and I went down-stairs 
all enthused and nerved up and wuz real 
glad I wuz a woman. I do feel so some 
of the time and some of the time I don’t. 
Now votin’ days when I button Josiah’s 
best shirt sleeves, and tie his cravat, and 
brush the lint offen his coat, and mend 
his gloves, and find his spectacles and 
handkerchief, and write a list of the 


IT WUZ A NOBLE PICTURE AND VERY IMPRESSIVE 


groceries, and tie a string round his fin- 
ger to make him remember ’em, and start 
him off to ‘lection with his head and the 
mare’s head held high, leavin’ me settin’ 
on the legal bench with idiots, criminals, 
and lunatics (a hard, bumiliatin’ bench 
to set on), I'd feel real meechin’ and 
maugre for some time. 

And sometimes I’d git kinder mad and 
think I didn’t blame the suffragettes for 
gittin’ so by the side of themselves medi- 
tatin’ on the onjestice of things that they 
kicked ag’inst Parliament. 

Why, I’ve been so wrought up thinkin’ 
how our old forefathers fought ag’inst 
taxation without representation that one 
day I got a hull pound of tea down from 
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the buttery shelf and thought I’d throw 
it into the creek. I wanted to do sunthin’ 
desperate and foller the example of them 
old political kickers and lawbreakers. 

But bein’ such a case to reason out 
things, I gin up it wouldn’t do any good. 
| knowed I’d git an awful hard name by 
it. and Josiah would be mad as a hen and 
a good pound of tea spilte. So 1 would 
set down agin on the legal bench with 
my wild and foolisn companions, and set 
there and try to feel congenial and sisterly 
towards ’em and couldn’t to save my life. 

But I am eppisodin’, and to resoom 
backwards. When I went down from the 
attic, I found Mahala and her men folks 
and Josiah all enthused and het up, mak- 
in’ their plans for Forefather’s Day and 
praisin’ up them forefathers’ doin’s. And 
1, bein’ full to the brim of the doin’s of 
them foremothers, of course I slopped over 
and dropped the remark that we had some 
foremothers that ort to be spoke well on 
and honored some. But agin the idee 
wuz received so coldly that goose pimples 
*most started out on my lim’s and back. 
You see, they wuz so warm and sweaty 
thinkin’ and talkin’ about their fore- 
fathers’ great and noble doin’s that my 
suggestion acted like a cold chill on ’em. 
You know how it is, how easy you chill 
off when you’re prespirin’ sweat. I 
how it wuz and remembered I wuz a 
visitor and kep’ still. 

And the next day we all went to the 
doin’s in good season and had a fine 
growin’ time. There wuz some speeches 
from real good wimmen, who had a honest 
fear of the hardships of the pole and shied 
off from it like a balky horse. But they 
wuz mostly kinder soft-dispositioned wim- 
men, easy influenced, and had imbibed 
“ Auntys ” arguments as a confidin’ child 
eats green apples and then is griped by 
em. 

But mostly the speeches wuz wild with 
warnin’s to wimmen and skairful in the 
extreme, but I didn’t skair nor warn. 

One of the luridest, warniest ones was 
full of appeals to wimmen to hold back 
and not try to git any rights, as it would 
be sure to destroy their retirin’ modesty 
and devotion to home and their lovin’ and 
trustin’ dependence on the male sect. 1 


see 


knowed who she wuz—she wuz suin’ her 
husband for divorce, and he her visey 
versey, with scandals throwed in. The 


papers wuz full on ’t and had been for 
some time. So my retirin’ modesty seem- 
ed to stand pretty firm under her eloquent 
appeals, and I knowed that my love for 
Josiah wuz like a rock the ballot could 
beat ag’inst in vain. 

Another “ Aunty” whose argument wuz 
that wimmen wuz too cramped for time 
and couldn’t vote without neglectin’ other 
duties, | knowed who she wuz; the papers 
had been full of her doin’s. She'd jest 
had a dog-party, the dogs comin’ in full 
dress, with each one a maid to stand be- 
hind its chair at the table and wait on 
it. And she’d had a monkey-party and 
a parrot-party. She wuz always on the 
lookout for  entertain- 
ments for the four hun- 
dred, different and more 
queer and costly than 
the other three hundred 
and ninety-nine. So her 
arguments didn’t agitate 
nor jar my mind any. 
But they wuz real skair- 
ful to them that skairt 
easy. But 1 didn’t skair 
mebby so much as I ort 
to, for I kep’ up a-think- 
in’ that I wanted a right 
and always had, 
* Aunty ” or no“ Aunty.” 

Mahala looked proud 
as a peacock while her 
boys talked fluently 
about woman’s chief 
charm, her beautiful and 
winnin’ weakness and de- 
pendence on lovin’ and 
protectin’ males, though, 
as she whispered to me, 
“she couldn’t clap her 
hands so much as she 
wanted to, they bein’ so 
sore and lame from on- 
ion-weeding, to buy their 
suits and pay their col- 
lege bills.” 

But, how 
forefathers wuz praised 
up! Noble old creeters, 
they deserved it all, and 
J jined in with all my 


them old 


heart and honored ’em 
with the best on ’em. But not one word 
wuz said about foremothers. If them 


old men had sprung full-sized from noth- 
in’, or raised themselves on bottles, the 
word mother and woman couldn’t have 
been kep’ more in the background. 

I wuz a visitor and knowed my place, 
and I’ve broke in my tongue so it will 
stand without hitchin’ (sometimes). I 
didn’t make no outward move to honor 
them old foremothers. But onbeknown to 
anybody, I let ’em in to the secret pastures 
of the mind, ever green and starred with 
immortelles, and kep’ ’em there, and 
throwed dream posies at their feet, and 
honored ’em a sight, and nobody couldn’t 
break it up. 


























That oneword 
sums up the ad- 
vantages of 
buying Uneeda 
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—sure of their 
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= CRY to you, our forerun- 
ners, and | claim from you 
the gift of inspiration. 
Baptize us with the spirit 
of your consecration; give 
to your descendants the 
inheritance of that har- 
vest you never reaped, and 
to the world that promised land the bor- 
der lines of which you only attained. 
Meagre reward for the valiant battles 
fought by you for sixty years in our 
wilderness! 

You who read this journey with me in 
spirit to sacred Benares. See, as I have 
seen, an expectant mass of people and a 
long cortege of mourners for the past or 
dead, as you will. In this early dawn, 
feel a breathless silence and view the deep 
grieving for the humanity of yesterday of 
those who place on its funeral pyre the 
corpse of what has been. Watch him, the 
nearest who loved, who cherished this 
form of departed days; it is he who must 
kindle, must ignite with a blazing torch, 
the fagots, and gaze while the dreams of 
his past crumble to ashes. 

Shall vou tell me it is too much to ask 
of the New World to come in uncountable 
numbers, decked with the knowledge of 
our century, and, after we too have built 
some huge consuming furnace, to bring 
and east into its flames of oblivion all the 
old worn-out beliefs of bygone days? 
Men of genius, men of understanding, we 
ask of you the recognition of our merits. 
Gentlewomen, timid, fashioned by codes 
of earlier circumstance, we say to you, 
put aside the plaything of the hour and 
give ear to the things that be. The mould 
of your casting is very old; examine it 
with me; notice the restricted limits and 
how the very metal of it is coated with 
the rust of ages. Strike upon it and 
hear the hollowness of the tones that echo 
back. Oh, come in innumerable hosts, be- 
hold an array of sacrificial followers 
drawing a chariot laden with fallacies! 
Will you have it that its garlands of 
superstition shall hinder the progress of 
its destruction? 

The woman- suffrage movement has 
constructed a funeral pyre. Its fagots, 
emblematic of inequality, of injustice, of 
ignorance, of domineering monopoly, are 
waiting for the hand of the torch-bear- 
ers to ignite their decaying fibres. 1 will 
not imitate one of my caste, and haul be- 
fore the public view the weaknesses or 
errors of some few of our ill-shapen sis- 
ters, for a class exists which in its igno- 
rance will take us at our own valuation. 
In the social world those failing to meet 
their obligations are in the minority. We 
need not blame American women if in 
some we discover shallowness rather than 
depth of purpose, if their endeavors, hav- 
ing no. practical results, receive no 
recognition. Men alone have made and re- 
quired of them this standard. Alas! our 
women of luxury still fail to grasp the 
significance of the fact that it is now ex- 
pected of them to substitute for the tradi- 
tions of yesterday methods of a new at- 
tainment and of a higher plane. 

The woman of the hour should be an 
imposing theme, quickening interest, 
promising much! But I, the builder of it, 
realize that my foundations are laid in 
sand and the invading tide is nearing 
their obliteration. 

Necessity confines work to grooves, 
classes follow their own possibilities, and 
women develop according to their sur- 
roundings. Men of all times have been 
monopolists, and women, unconsciously 
have acquiesced in given conditions and 
gathered the crumbs from the master’s 
table. Fear not if they tell you woman’s 
love for man, woman’s love for children, 
woman’s love for home, all the dearest 
traits of her nature, shall fade away. 
Think you because the sun lingers in dark 
alleys or the glimmer of some mission ray 
steals into unwholesome hovels it will for- 
get the claim of fairer fields? He, the 
founder of all charity, sought not the 
drawing-room of kings; the weary, the 
needy, the unclean, the vicious, even the 
dead knew His care, and where is the 
spot upon His garment? There is work to 
do, women, and it is yours as well as 
men’s. To view impartially and_ intel- 
lectually the present gradual transforma- 
tion of woman requires an effacement of 
one’s self, a drawing away from personal, 
hampered surroundings; it demands the 
encountering of the many, the classifica- 
tion of causes and events. What means 
this development of the so-called weaker 
atom? Is the old proverb that says, 
“Every dog must have its day” to be 
realized? Readers of history and those 
who reflect on human problems cannot 
but observe that first there is a birth, 
then a trial, a failure, small or great, 
and then death; a new birth, a spark of 





the immortal part of the former, per- 
haps to achieve success where the parent 
failed. 

This is the transformation now taking 
place in women, which may be seen in 
every sphere of their activity and in every 
class of society. 

There is a popular belief that women 
who occupy high positions in the social 
world have unlimited leisure and few 
responsibilities. There could not be a 
greater misconception. On women of this 
class rest innumerable obligations which, 
if rightly met, leave neither leisure nor 
rest. Executive ability of a high char- 
acter is necessary for the management of a 
large household with its army of servants, 
many departments, and endless details. 
Equally essential is financial ability for 
the administration of the great expenses. 
At the beginning is a demand for careful 
attention to the young children, which 
cannot be fully met by nurses, no matter 
how highly trained. Later comes the su- 
pervision of the home schoolroom, from 
which the mother cannot be wholly re- 
lieved by tutors and governesses. Always 
she must be held accountable for the 
health of the family and the proper care 
when illness comes. 

To all these obligations must be added 
the heavy responsibilities of social life, 
far more exacting than is generally under- 
stood. To meet successfully its demands 
require diplomacy of the most. skilful 
nature, tact, wisdom, and endless hours of 
thought. No society woman with any 
claim to leadership can justly be called 
idle or frivolous. Her work is hard, tedious, 
and must be well done. 

In America the vast majority of women 
get no social help from their husbands. 
The latter take the position that all the 
duties pertaining to society belong ex- 
clusively to the wife, little realizing the 
burden laid upon her. Their own duty 
they consider fully discharged when they 
supply the funds and present themselves 
at the appointed hour, correctly dressed 
for dinner or opera. Too often they fail 
to appreciate the wife’s intense am- 
bition to represent adequately their name, 
their fortune, their standing in the com- 
munity. 

The fulfilment of social obligations by 
no means represents the whole of the 
duties of a society woman’s existence. 
There is no end to the demands of church 
work, charities, reforms, and every kind 
of philanthropy. Practically each woman 
has one or more special objects with their 
call for board meetings and personal in- 
vestigation and service. With modern 
life has come the new demand for cease- 
less intellectual culture through lectures 
on art, music, science, and literature. In 
recent years this has been supplemented by 
the desire to keep abreast of current 
events, to understand the problems of the 
hour, and this is attained through con- 
stant attendance on classes for their study 
and consideration. To the culture of the 
mind is added in these progressive days 
the systematic development of the body— 
woman entering the field of athletics as 
an ambitious competitor of man in what 
has heretofore been his own exclusive 
domain. Golf, tennis, riding, shooting, 
driving a motor, have now absorbed any 
fragments of leisure that might have been 
left to women. 

Having shown the sense of obligation 
on the part of women to fulfil all the 
duties of their station, and their ability 
to do this successfully, how can any one 
logically believe that they would not be 
equal to all the requirements of the suf- 
frage? Such time as it would necessitate 
they could secure by dropping from their 
schedule the things which showed them- 
selves to be of minor consequence. Many 
of their public duties they could accom- 
plish with much less expenditure of time 
and effort than now, if possessing the 
power of the franchise. ‘lhe same pride, the 
same desire to excel, which stimulate their 
exertions along all other lines will be 
multiplied tenfold when they enter the 
important and unlimited field of political 
life. Into this will be directed in the 
superlative degree all the diplomacy, exec- 
utive foree, and determination which 
have made them a ruling power in their 
own undisputed realm, and the result 
will be to revolutionize into a higher life 
the politics of the nation. 

The seed of those who sowed for us 
fell on fertile ground, and, triumphant in 
its power, blossomed anew with all the 
promises and aspirations of a greater res- 
urrection. So will it be with woman: her 
emancipation like the bud long. en- 
eased by retaining leaves, will burst 
its bonds asunder, and, craving the 
breath of air, the sun of knowledge, 
the freedom of existence, will have its 
complete recognition. 
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What Does Your Bath Room Lack ? 


Does it contain substantial necessities as shown 
in the margin: or is the towel-bar rickety, the 
tumbler and tooth brush holder (if there are any) 

nt and brassy; the soap-dish of common mud- 
ware; and the shelves stained and abiding places 
for germs’? Do the sup conveniences, which 
you have, hurt your pride? If they do, this is all 
wrong; because a substantial, healthy, handsome 
bath room isn’t costly, and it pays in time saved, 
satisfaction and beauty. 


Ghe Riassct. Bt 


Bath Room Necessities 
Make People Proud of Their Bath Room 


They have honestly won the largest sale in the 
world, because they are made to “Serve your chil- 
dren's children.”” The Brass (and there's plenty 
of it) is the best the world produces, The designs 
are very practical and sanitary. Each article car- 
ries our Guarantee Tag which insures you the 
best that money can buy, plus satisfaction. 

‘o impress our trade mark on your memory, we 
should like to give you a good tooth brush holder to 
hold five brushes. It is handsome and valuable, 
and the only cost to you is to ask us for it and send 
us your dealer’s name, Our Book, “* 











Suggestions for Your Bath Room, . 
ag housekeeper you will be glad to have it. 
As this offer is limited, write NOW to 
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J. P. EUSTIS MFG. CO., Dept. L 
92-100 North Street oston, Mass. 
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Like a Magic Touch 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


m <<! transforms tarnished 
>; SILVERWARE, 
ag fine metals = cut ° 
to the highest degree o 
dino It Cleans and Pol- 
ishes easily and quickly and 
Saves Your Silver—this sav- 
ing alone equals many times the 
cost of the polish, which is 
trivial. Beware of Substitutes. 
Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Full sized Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


Sold by Grocers and Draggists Everywhere 





HOME BUILT 
ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


SAVES HALF 
THE RETAIL 
PRICE 


Highest Quality 
Made in Sections 
GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE 
So perfect any one can 
set up and finish. Send 
today for catalogue No. 
29. Large easy Rock- 
ers, Chairs, Davenports, 
Couches, Library 
Tables and Dining- 
Room Furniture. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
29 Fulton Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























The crowning attribute of lovely woman 
is Cleanliness 


Naiad Dress Shield 


Supreme in 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 
Possesses two important and exclusive features. 


It does not deteriorate with age and fall to pow- 
der in the dress—can be easily and quickly 





sterilized by immersing -in boiling water for a for infants’ 


few seconds only. At the stores, or sample pair 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
THE C, E. CONOVER CU., Mfrs. 
101 Franklin St., New York 








Goes through a bolt of 
Cloth easier than a needle 


“eet” SAFETY PIN 
Get samples and prove this. On account of its ex- 


treme sharpness and great strength the Damascus 
is best of all pins for dress use. Six sizes. 


CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


The favorite of millions of mothers 
use. Guarded spring, 
rust-proof; stiff and durable. 
Samples of either 
name of dea. 
OAKVILLE (O., 377-6 Broadway, NEW YORK 


in 4c, if you mention 
+. Write today. 
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Pictures by Peter Newell 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


A the office of Hawkins & 





Hawkins, system was 
everything. Even the 
trotter-boy was reduced 


to an orbit that ignored 
and 


craps and marbles, 
6 the stenographer went 
£52 about her work like a 


i 
well-oiled bit of machinery. It is not 
strange, then, perhaps, that Jasper Haw- 
kins, senior member of the firm, was 
particularly incensed at the confusion 
that Christmas atways brought to his home. 
For years he bore—with such patience 


it to you, too. Give yourself no further con- 
eern, Edith, about Christmas. If that is all 
there is left to do—just consider it done.” 

“Do you mean—you'll get the presents 
for them?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

gut, Jasper, you know—” An _ im- 
perative gesture silenced her. 

* My dear, I’m doing this to relieve you, 
and that means that you are not even to 
think of it again.” 

“Very well; er—thank you,” sighed the 
woman; but her eyes were troubled. 

Not so Jasper’s; his eves quite sparkled 


The best tence 


Ciger 





om the monet 





THE SICKENING TRUTH CAME TO HIM—UNCLE HAROLD DID NOT SMOKE 


as he could muster—the attack of nerv- 
ous prostration that regularly, on the 
twenty-sixth day of December, laid his 
wife upon a bed of invalidism; then, in 
the face of the unmistakable evidence 
that the malady would this year precede 
the holy day of peace and good-will, he burst 
his bonds of self-control and spoke his mind. 

It was upon-.the morning of the twen- 
ty-first. 

“ Edith,” he began. in what his young 
daughter called his “ now-mind” voice, 
“this thing has got to stop. 

“What thing?” 

“ Christmas.” 

* Jas-per!”—it was as if she thought 
he had the power to sweep good-will it- 
self from the earth. “ Christmas—siop !” 

* Yes. My dear. how did you spend yes- 
terday?” 

‘I was—shopping.” 

“Exactly. And the day before ?—and 
the day before that ?—and before that? You 
needn't answer, for I know. And you were 
shopping for—” he paused expectantly. 

“ Presents.” Something quite outside of 
herself had forced the answer. 

“ Exactly. Now, Edith, surely it need 
not take all your time for a month be- 
fore Christmas to buy a few paltry pres- 
ents, and all of it for two months after- 
ward to get over buying them!” 

“But, Jasper, they aren't few, and 
they’re anything but paltry. Imagine yiv- 
ing Uncle Harold a paltry present!” re- 
torted Edith, with some spirit. 

The man waved an impatient hand. 

“Very well, we will call them mag- 
nificent, then,’ he conceded. “ But even 
in that case, surely with countless stores 
full of beautiful and useful articles, and 
with a list properly tabulated, and a suf- 
ficiency of money—” An expressive’ ges- 
ture finished his sentence. 

The woman shook he~ head. 

“I know; it sounds easy,” she sighed, 
“but it isn’t. It’s so hard to think up 
what to give, and after I’ve thought it up 
and bought it, I’m just sure I ought to 
have got the other thii.z.” 

“But you should have some 
about it.” 

“ Oh, I had—a list,” she replied dispirit- 
edly. “ But I’m so—tired.” 

Jasper Hawkins suddenly squared his 
shoulders, 

“How many names have you left now, 


system 


to buy presents for?” he demanded, 
briskly. 
“Three — Aunt Harriet, and Jimmy, 


and Uncle Harold. They always get left 
till the last. They’re so—impossible.” 
“ Impossible? Nonsense!—and I’ll prove 


with anticipation as he left the house 
some minutes later. 

On the way down-town he 
plans and arranged his list. He wished 
it were longer—that list. Three names 
were hardly sufficient to demonstrate his 
theories and display his ability. As for 
Aunt Harriet. Jimmy, and Uncle Harold 
being “ impossible *~—that was all non- 
sense, as he had said; and before his eyes 


made his 


rose a vision of the three: Aunt Harriet, 
a middle-aged spinster, poor, half sick, 
and chronically discontented with the 
world: Jimmy, a_ white-faced lad who 
was always reading a book; and Uncle 
Harold, red-faced, red-headed, and—red- 


tempered. (Jasper smiled all to himself 
at this last thought. “ Red-tempered ”"— 
that was good. He would tell Edith— 
but he would not tell others. Witticisms 
at the expense of a rich old bachelor uncle 
whose heir was a matter of his own choos- 
ing were best kept pretty much to one’s 


JASPER HAD BEEN SWEPT TO THE RIGHT BY A WOMAN 





self.) Edith was right, however, in one 
thing, Jasper decided: Uncle Harold sure- 
ly could not be given a “ paltry” present. 
He must be given something fine, expen- 
sive, and desirable—something that 
would like one’s self. And immediately 
there popped into Jasper’s mind the 
thought of a certain exquisitely carved 
meerschaum which he had seen in a win- 
dow and which he had greatly coveted. 
As for Aunt Harriet and Jimmy—their 
case was too simple for even a second 
thought: to one he would give a pair of 
bed-slippers; to the other, a book. 

Some minutes later Jasper Hawkins 
tucked into his pocketbook an oblong bit 
of paper on which had been neatly writ- 
ten: 


one 


Presents to be bought for Christmas, 1908. 

Aunt Harriet, spinster, 58 (7) years old 
—Bed-slippers. 

Uncle Harold, bachelor, 65 
Pipe. 

Jimmy, boy, 12 years old—Book. 

In the office of Hawkins & Hawkins 
that morning, the senior member of the 
firm found a man waiting for him. This 
man was the emissary of his mighty chief, 


years old— 


and upon this chief rested the whole 
structure of a “deal” which was just 
then looming large on the horizon of 


Hawkins & Hawkins—and in which the 
oblong bit of paper in Jasper’s pocket- 
book had no part. 

Mrs. Jasper Hawkins greeted her hus- 
band with palpitating interest that eve- 
ning. 

* Well—what did you get?” 

The man of business 
triumphantly. 


she asked. 
lifted his chin 


“ Not everything we asked for, to be 
sure,” he began, “ but we got more than 


we expected to, and He stopped abrupt- 
ly. The expression on his wife's face had 
suddenly reminded him that by no 
sible chance could she know what he was 
talking about. * Er—what do you mean?” 
he demanded. 

“Why, Jasper, there’s only one thing 
| could mean—the presents, you know!” 

A curious something clutched at Jas- 
per’s breath and for a moment held it sus- 
pended. Then Jasper throttled the some- 
thing, and raised his chin even higher. 

“Time enough for that to-morrow.” he 
retorted, lightly. “ I didn’t promise to get 
them to-day, you know.” 

‘ But, Jasper, to-morrow’s the twenty 
second!” 

“And three whole days before Christ 
mas.” 

“ Yes, but they must be sent the twenty- 
fourth.” 

* And they'll be sent, my dear,” declared 
Jasper, in a tone of voice that was a cold 
dismissal of the subject. 

On the morning of the twenty-second, 
Jasper Hawkins told himself that he 
would not forget the presents this time. 
He decided, however, that there was no 
need for him to take the whole day to 
select a pipe, a book, and a pair of ‘slip- 


pos- 


pers. There would be quite time enough 
after luncheon. And he smiled to him- 


self in a superior way as he thought of 
the dizzying rush and the early start that 
always marked his wife’s shopping excur- 
sions. He was still smiling happily when 
he sallied forth at two o’clock that after- 
noon, leaving word at the office that he 
would return in an hour. 

He decided to buy the meerschaum first, 
and with unhesitating steps he sought the 
tobacco-store in whose window he had 


seen it. The pipe was gone, however, and 
there really was no other in the place 
that just suited him, though he spent 

fuliy half an hour trying to 


find one. He decided then to 


look elsewhere. He would try 
the department store in which 
he intended to buy the book 
and the slippers. It was bet- 


ter, anyway, that he should do 
all his shopping under one roof 
—it was more systematic. 
The great clock in the de 
partment-store tower had just 
struck three when Jasper 
stalked through the swinging 
doors on the street floor. He 
had been detained. Window 
displays had allured him, and 
dawdling throngs of Christmas 


shoppers had forced his feet 
into a snail’s pace. He drew 
now a sigh of relief. He had 
reached his destination; he 


would make short work of his 
purchases. And with a digni- 
fied stride he turned toward 
the nearest counter. 


At once, however, he found 
himself caught in a swirl of 
humanity that swept him 


along like a useless chip and 


flung him against a counter 
much farther down the aisle. 
With what dignity he could 


summon to his aid he righted 
himself and addressed the 
smiling girl behind it. 

“I’m looking for pipes,” he 
announced, severely. “ Per 
haps you can tell me where 
they are.” 

She shook her head. 
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Your NATIONAL’ StyleBook 
Is Waiting For You 


One copy of the_ indispensable 
“NATIONAL.” Style Book is here re- 
served for you waiting for you to read 
this announcement and write for it. 


We call it the “indispensable Style 
Book,”” because it is entirely necessary as a 
guide to what will be worn this Spring 
and Summer. So important is this book that 


No One Can Even Know All the Desirable 
New Styles without this “NATIONAL” 
Style Book. 


In the business world it is admitted that the 
“NATIONAL” leads in the gathering of desir- 
able styles. Also it is undisputed that, as the 
“ NATIONAL” sells more Ladies’ Apparel than 
any house in the World, just so we can and do sell 
garments cheaper. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Mesure $10 to $40 


Measure 
Any “ NATIONAL” suit will be cut to your measure from 
your own choice of over 450 materials. And all the risk of 
fitting and pleasing you will be ours. Twenty-two years’ ex- 
perience in making suits from measurements sent by mail has so 
perfected our methods, so broadened our experience, that we 
can give with each suit the guarantee : 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed 
Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return any “NATIONAL” Garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
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“ Ask him,” she suggested, with a nod 
and a jerk of her thumb. And Jasper, 
looking in the direction indicated, saw a 
frock-coated man standing like a rock 
where the streams of humanity broke and 
surged to the right and to the left. By 
some manceuvring, Jasper managed in 
time to confront this man. 

“Pipes,” he panted, anxiously—he was 
reduced now to the single word. 

“ Annex; second floor. Elevator to your 
right.” 

“Thanks!” fervently breathed the 
senior member of the firm of Hawkins & 
Hawkins, muttering as he turned away, 
‘Then they have got some system in this 
infernal bedlam!” 

The crisp directions had sounded sim- 
ple, but they proved to be anything but 
simple to follow. Like a shuttlecock, 
Jasper was tossed from clerk to clerk, un- 
til by the time he reached his destination 
he was confused, breathless, and cross. 

The pipes, however, were numerous and 
beautiful, and the girl behind the counter 
was both pretty and attentive; moreover, 
pipes did not happen to be popular that 
day, and the corner was a little paradise 
of quietness and rest. The man drew a 
long breath of relief and bent to his task. 

In his mind was the one thought upper- 
most—he must select such a pipe as he 
himself would like; and for long minutes 
he pondered whether this, that, or another 
would best please him. So absorbed was 
he, indeed, in this phase of the question, 
that he had made his selection and taken 


Just the thing 
for Christmas! 
When in doubt, 





THERE WAS A CROWD BELOW THE SIGN 


out his money, when the sickening truth 
eame to him— Uncle Harold did _ not 
smoke. 


To Jasper it seemed incredible that he 
had not thought of this before. But not 
until he pictured his purchase in his un- 
cle’s hand had he realized that the thing 
was not for himself, after all, but for a 
man who not only did not smoke, but who 
abhorred the habit in others. 

With a muttered something that the 
righteously indignant pretty girl could not 


hear, Jasper Hawkins thrust his money 
into his pocket and rushed blindly away 
from the pipe counter. Long minutes 
later in the street, he adjusted his tie, 


jerked his coat into place, straightened 
his hat, and looked at his watch. 


It was four ‘o’clock, and he must go 
back to the office before starting for home. 
There was still another whole day be- 
fore him, he remembered, and, after all, 
it was a very simple matter to buy the 
book and the slippers, and then look 
around a little for something for Uncle 
Harold. In the morning he would doubt- 


less light upon the very thing. And with 
this comforting thought he dismissed the 
subject and went back to the office. 

Mrs. Hawkins did not question her hus- 
band that night about what he had 
bought. Something in his face stayed the 
words on her lips. 

Jasper Hawkins went early to the of- 


fice the next morning, but it was fully 
eleven o’clock before he could begin his 
shopping. He told himself, however, that 


there was quite time enough for the lit- 
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tle he had to do, and he stepped off very 
briskly in the direction of the department 
store he had left the night before. He had 
decided that he preferred this one to the 
intricacies of a new one; besides, he was 





“EDITH,” HE BEGAN, 


very sure that there would not now be so 
many people in it. 

Just here, however, Jasper met with a 
disappointment. Not only was every one 
there who had been there the day before, 
but most of them had brought friends, and 
in dismay Jasper clung to the post near 
the door while he tried to rally his cour- 
age for the plunge. In the distance the 
frock-coated man was still the rock where 
the stream foamed and broke; and after a 
long wait and a longer struggle Jasper 
stood once more before him. 

‘ST want slippers — bed-slippers 
women,” he muttered. 

“ Yourth floor, front. Elevator to your 
left,’ declaimed the man; and Jasper 
quite glowed with awe at the thought of 
a brain so stupendous that it could ticket 
and tell each shelf and counter in that 
vast domain of confusion. 

Jasper himself had been swept to the 
right on the crest of a particularly ag- 
gressive wave formed by the determined 
shoulders of a huge fat woman who wish- 
ed to go in that direction; so it was some 
time before he could stem the current and 
make an effort to reach the elevator on the 
other side of the store. It was then that 
he suddenly decided to grasp this oppor- 
tunity for “ looking about a little to find 
something for Uncle Harold ”"—and it was 
then that he was lost, for no longer had 
he compass, captain, or a port in view; 
but oarless and rudderless he drifted. 

Then indeed did the department store, 
in all its allurement of glitter and show 
and competing attractions, burst on Jas- 
per’s eyes, benumbing his senses and over- 
throwing his judgment. For long minutes 
he hung entranced above a tray of jewelled 
and for other long minutes he 


for 


side combs, 


critically weighed the charms of a span- 
gled fan against those of one that was 


merely painted—before he suddenly awoke 
to the realization that he was looking for 
something for Uncle Harold, and that 
Uncle Harold did not wear side combs, 
nor disport himself with gauze fans. 
‘Where do you keep things for men?” 
he demanded then, aggrievedly, of the de- 


mure-faced girl behind the counter; and 
it was while he was on the ensuing 
frantic search for “ things for men” that 


he stumbled upon the book department. 


‘To be sure—a book for Jimmy,” he 
muttered, and confidently approached a 


girl who already was trying to wait on 
three customers at once. 

“IT want a book for a boy,” he ob- 
served; and was surprised that no one an- 
swered. 

“I want a book for 
a louder tone. 


” 


he urged, in 


a boy,” 





PN. 


“I WANT A BOOK FOR A BOY” 


“THIS THING HAS GOT TO STOP” 


Still no one answered. 

“IT want a book—for—a—boy,” he 
reiterated, distinctly; and this time the 
girl flicked her ear as at the singing of 
an annoying insect. 

* Juveniles three aisles over 
to your left,” she snapped, 
giibly; and after a puzzled pon- 
dering on her words, Jasper 
concluded that they were meant 
for him. 

In the juvenile department, 
Jasper wondered why every one 
in the store had chosen that 
particular minute to come 
there and buy a book for a 
child. Everywhere were haste 
and confusion. Nowhere was 
there any one ‘vho paid the 
least attention to himself. At 
his right a pretty girl chatted 
fluenfly of this, that, and an- 
other “series”; and at his 
left a severe-faced woman with 
glasses discoursed on the great 
responsibility of selecting read- 
ing for the young, and uttered 
fearsome prophecies of the 
dire evil that was sure to re- 
sult from indiscriminate buy- 
ing. 

Her words were not meant for 
Jasper’s ears, but they reached them, never- 
theless. The man shuddered and grew pale. 
With soft steps he slunk out of the book de- 
partment. .. . To think that he—he, who 
knew nothing whatever about books for 
boys—had nearly bought one of the risky 
things for Jimmy! And to Jasper’s per- 
verted imagination it almost seemed that 
Jimmy, white-faced and sad-eyed, had al- 
ready gone wrong—and through him. 

Jasper lookea at his watch then, and 
decided it was time for luncheon. After 
that he could look around for something 
else for Jimmy. 

[t was six o’clock when Jasper, flushed, 
tired, and anxious, looked at his watch 
again, and took account of stock. 

He had a string of beads and a pair of 
skates. 

The skates, of course, were for Jimmy. 
He was pleased with those. It was a girl 
who had helped him in that deci 
very obliging girl who had found him in 
the toy department confusedly eyeing an 
array of flaxen-haired dolls, and who had 
gently asked him the age of the boy for 
whom he desired present. He thought 
of that girl now with gratitude. 

The string of beads did not so well 
please him. He was a little doubtful, any- 
way, how he happened to buy them. He 
had a dim recollection that they looked 
wonderfully pretty with the light bring- 
ing out sparkles of green and gold, and 
that the girl who tended them did not 
happen to have anything to do but to 
wait on him. So he had bought them. 
They were handsome beads, and not at all 
cheap. They would do for some one, he 
assured himself. And not until he had 
dropped them in his pocket did it occur 
to him that he was buying presents for 
only a boy, a bachelor, and a midale-aged 
spinster. Manifestly a string of beads 
would not do for Jimmy or Uncle Harold, 
so they must do for Aunt Harriet. He 
had meant to buy bed-slippers for her, but 
perhaps, after all, she would prefer beads. 
At all events, he had bought them, and 
they would have to go. And with that he 
dismissed the beads. 

As yet he had nothing for Uncle Harold. 
There seemed to be nothing, really, that 
he could make up his mind to give. The 
more he searched, the more undecided he 





grew. The affair of the pipe had fright- 
ened him, and had sown distrust im his 
heart. He would have to buy something 


this evening, of course, for it must be 
sent to-morrow. He would _ telephone 
Edith that he could not be home for din- 
ner—that business detained him; then he 
would eat- a hasty luncheon and buy 
Uncle Harold’s present. And with this de- 
cision Jasper wearily turned his steps 
toward a telephone booth. 





Jasper Hawkins went home at ten 
o'clock. He still had nothing for Uncle 
Harold. The stores had closed before he 


could find anything. But there was yet 
until noon the next day. 


Mrs. Hawkins did not question her hus- 


band. In the morning she only reminded 
him timidly, 
‘You know those things must get off 


” 


by twelve o’clock, Jasper.’ 

“Oh yes, they'll go all right,” her hus- 
band had replied, in a particularly cheery 
voice. “Jasper was not cheery, however, 
within. He was nervous and anxious. A 
terrible fear had clutched at his heart: 
what if he could not—but then, he 
must find something, he enjoined himself. 
And with that he started down-town at 
once. 

He did not go to the office this time, 
but sought the stores immediately. He 
found conditions now even worse than be- 
fore. Every one seemed to have an Uncle 
Harold for whom was frenziedly being 
sought the unattainable. If at nine o’clock 
Jasper had been nervous, at ten he was 
terrified, and at eleven he was nearly 
frantic. All power of decision seemed to 
have left him, and he stumbled vaguely on 
and on, scarcely knowing what he was do- 
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ing. It was then that his eye fell on a 
huge sign: 

“Just the thing for Christmas! 
in doubt, buy me!” 

There was a crowd before the sign, but 
Jasper knew now how to use his elbows. 
Once at his goal he stared in amazement. 
Then the tension snapped, and he laughed 
outright—before him were half a dozen 
cages of waltzing mice. 

For a long time the curious whirls and 
anties of the odd little creatures in their 
black-and-white coats held Jasper’s gaze 
in a fascinated stare. Then the man, 
obeying an impulse that he scarcely un- 
derstood himself, made his purchase, gave 
explicit directions where and when it was 
to be sent, and left the store. Then, and 
not until then, did Jasper Hawkins fully 
realize that to his Uncle Harold—the rich 
old man who must be petted and pamper- 
ed, and never by any chance offended—he 
had sent as a Christmas present a cage of 
dancing mice! 

Yhat night Mrs. Hawkins fearlessly ask- 
ed her questions, and as fearlessly her 
husband answered them. He had deter- 
mined to assume a bold front. However 
grave might be his own doubts and fears, 
he had resolved that she should not know 
of them. 

“Presents? Of course! They went to- 
day with our love,”’ he answered, gayly. 

* And what—did you send?” 

“The simplest things in the world: a 
string of handsome beads to Aunt Har- 
riet, a pair of skates to Jimmy, and a 
cage of the funniest little waltzing mice 
you ever saw, to Uncle Harold. You see, 
it all resolves itselt down to a mere mat- 
ter of system,” he went on; but at the 
real agony in his wife’s face he stopped 
in dismay. ‘“ Why, Edith!” 

“Jasper, you didn’t—you didn’t send 
skates to Jimmy!” 

“ But I did. Why not?” 

“ But, Jasper, he’s—lame!” 


When 


Jasper fell back limply. All the 
bravado fled from his face. 
“ Edith, how could I—how could I— 


forget—a thing like that!” he groaned. 

* And beads for Aunt Harriet! Why, 
Jasper, I never saw a bead on her neck! 
You know how poor she is, and how plain 
she dresses. I always give her useful, 
practical things!” 

Jasper said nothing. He was still with 
Jimmy and the skates. He wished he had 
bought a book—a wicked book, if need be; 


anything would be better than those 
skates. 

“ And mice—mice for Uncle Harold!” 
wept Edith. ‘“ Why, Jasper, how could 


you’—dirty little beasts that Uncle 
Harold can only feed to his cat! And I 
had hoped so much from Uncle Harold. 
Oh, Jasper, Jasper, “how could you!” 

“T don’t know,” said Jasper, dully, as 
he got up to leave the room. 


To Jasper it was not a happy Christ- 
mas. There were those three letters of 
thanks to come; and he did not want to 
read them. 

As it chanced, they all came the same 
day, the twenty-eighth. They were ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Hawkins, and naturally 
she read them first. When Jasper came 
home that night they lay waiting for him 
on his desk. He saw them, but he de- 
cided not to read them until after din- 
ner. He felt that he needed all: the forti- 
fication he could obtain. He hoped that 
his wife would not mention them, and yet 
he was conscious of a vague disappoint- 
ment when, as time passed, she did not 
mention them. 

Dinner over, further delay was impos- 
sible; and very slowly he picked up the 


letters. He singled out Aunt Harriet’s 
first. Dimly he felt that this might be 


a sort of preparation for the wrath to fol- 
low. 

“ Dear niece and nephew,” he read—and 
he sat suddenly erect. ‘‘ How ever in the 
world did you guess that it was beads 
that I wanted more than anything else in 
the world? And these are such handsome 
ones! Ever since beads and chains have 
been worn so much I have longed for one 
all my own; but I have tried to crush the 
feeling and hide it, for I feared it might 
be silly—-and me so old and faded, and 
out-of-date! But I know now that it 
isn’t, and that I needn’t be ashamed of it 
any more, for, of course, you and Jasper 
would never give me anything silly! And 
thank you ever and ever so much!” 


With a slightly dazed expression Jasper 
Hawkins laid down Aunt Harriet’s letter 
when he had finished it, and picked up 
the one from Uncle Harold: As he did so 
he glanced at his wife; but she was sew- 
ing, and did not appear to he noticing 
him. 

* Well, well, children, you have done it 
this time!” read Jasper, with fearful 
eyes. “The little beasts came on Christ- 
mas morning, and never have |” (Jasper 
turned the page—and relaxed suddenly) 
“ stopped laughing since, I believe! How 
in the world did you happen to think of 
a present so original, so cute, and so 
everlastingly entertaining? The whole 
house, and I might say the whole town, 
is in a fever over them, and there is 
already a constant stream of children past 
my window—you see, I’ve got the little 
devils where they can best be seen and ap- 
preciated!” 

There was more, much more, and all in 
the same strain; and again, as Jasper laid 
the letter down he glanced at his wife, 
only to find a demure, downeast gaze. 


But one letter now remained, and in 
spite of what had gone before, Jasper 


picked up this with dread. Surely, noth- 
ing—nothing could reconcile Jimmy and 
those awful skates! He winced as he 
opened the letter and saw that Jimmy's 
mother had written — poor Jimmy's 
mother! how her heart must have ached! 
and then he stared in unbelieving won- 
der at the words, and read them over 
and over, lest he had in some way miscon- 
strued their meaning. 

“My dear sister and brother,” Jim 
my’s mother had written, “I wish you 
could have seen Jimmy when your beau- 
tiful skates arrived. He will write you 
himself and thank you, but I know he 
can’t half make you understand just what 
that present means to him, so I am going 
to write you myself and tell you what he 
said; then maybe you can realize a little 
what a great joy you have brought into 
his life. 

* And let me say right here that 1 my- 
self have been blind all these years. 1 
haven't understood. And what I want to 
know is, how did you find it out—what 
Jimmy wanted? How did you know? 
When I, his own mother, never guessed! 





Why, even when the skates came on 
Christmas Day, I was frightened and 


angry, because you had been so * thought- 
less’ as to send my poor lame boy skates! 
And then—I could hardly believe my own 
eyes and ears, for Jimmy, his face one 
flame of joy, was waving a skate in each 
hand. 

““* Mother, mother,’ he was shouting. 
“See, I’ve got a boy present, a real boy 
present—just as if | was—like other boys. 
I’ve always had books and puzzles and 
girl presents! Everybody’s thought of 
them when they thought of me!’ he cried, 
thumping the crutches at his side. * But 
this is a real present! Now l’ve got some- 
thing to show, and to lend—something 
that is something!” And on and on he 
chattered, with me staring at him as if 
I thought he was out of his head. 

“But he wasn’t out of his head. He 
was happy—happier than I’ve ever seen 
him since he was hurt. And it still lasts. 
He shows those skates to every one, and 
talks and talks about them, and has al- 
ready made plans to let his dearest friends 
try them. Best of all, they have given 
him a new interest in life, and he is ac- 
wually better. The doctor says at this rate 
he'll be using the skates himself some 
day! 

* And now, how can I thank you—you 
who have done this thing, who have been 
so wise away beyond his mother? I can 
only thank azgs-“jank you, and send vou 
my dearest bk 

* Your affectionate sister, 
BERTHA.” 


The senior member of the firm of Haw- 
kins & Hawkins folded the letter very 
hurriedly and tucked it into its envelope. 
There was a mist in his eyes, and a lump 
in his throat—two most uncalled-for, un- 


welcome phenomena. With a determined 
effort he cleared his throat and began 


to speak. 

“You see, Edith,” he observed, pomp- 
ously, “ your fears were quite groundless. 
after all. This Christmas shopping, if 
reduced to a system—” He paused sud- 
denly. His wife had stopped her sewing 
and was looking straight into his eyes. 
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RS. MARY MURPHY, a 
‘semi - trained nurse,” 
from * The Gentlewoman’s 
Bureau ”—run by gentle- 
women, for gentlewomen, 
and with the co-operation 
§ of gentlewomen—drops in 
to have a cup of tea with 
her friend Mrs. Feeney. Mrs. Murphy 
wears a series of donations trom the more 
recent of her homes—a late Rue de la Paix 
gown of blue broadcloth with hand-work ; 
an ex-Fifth Avenue hat with plumes 
(much uncurled) ; marabout muff and boa 
(pronounced by wearer marrowbone). 

‘Did [ sthop long in that lasht place? 

No, | did not, Mrs. Feeney; she was no 
rale lady an’ there is nothin’ to be learnt 
in that kind av place. ‘th’ Foor Hoondrer’ 
wouldn't be afther impl’yin’ ye from one 
av thim places, an’ whin ye are a woman 
wid your own way to make ye might as 
well be dead if ye are not in sassiety (1 
refer to below-sthairs, av coorse, Mrs. 
Feeney). Yis, th’ Foor Hundrer’ is elan- 
nish—blood’s thicker ’n water an’ the Foor 
Hundrer’ is thicker sthill—they do be av 
th’ consisthency av blue mange, Mrs. 
Feeney, an’ thot’s puttin’ it none too 
sthrong. Th’ Fishes and th’ Harrymon’s 
may be at outs, but they do be glad to 
resave aich other's kooks whin they do be 
a sthrike on amoong their own. 

‘Is it kookin’ I’ve been—‘dade it is not, 
Mrs. Feeney” (with a toss of the head). 
‘Since [ seen ye lasht I'm fwot is known 
as a simi-thrained nurse. Th’ sthandin’ is 
betther, Mrs. Feeney, an’ sure ye've noth- 
in’ in this worruld to do but to be 
hoygeenic. And fwot’s that? Sure thot’s 
what I said mesilf whin I first heard the 
worrud—rist aisy, Mrs. Feeney, ‘tis noth- 
in’ that ‘u’d be the cause av confission. 

‘I heard tell av this bureau where 
afther turnin’ you into a_simi- 
nurse while you wait. Fw’y 
kookin’ over a hot sthove— 
brilin’ th’ very looks from me tace—whin 
th’ loikes av thot do be goin’ on wid 
p'leece protection, sez I, so hot-fut I pri- 
sints mesilf at the bureau which was fixed 
up nate as a burrid’s cage wid an ould 
crone in black silk behind the disk and 
hersilf wid th’ face av a ‘ninety-day’ 
magistrate, 

* Fwot expayrience have ye had? said 





they 
do be 
thrained 
sh’u’d I be 


she. 

‘Th’ bist in th’ 

*two av me own.’ 

*Humph!’ sez she, as though times had 
changed since that counted as expayrience. 
‘Ye must be thoroughly hoygeenie. 

‘An fwot’s that. ma’am? sez I, * for 
I'm a respictable widow woman an’ the 
worrud has a sort av underhanded sound.’ 

‘It consists,” sez she, ‘av bilin’ iviry- 
thin’ pertainin’ to your situation wid the 
wan ixception av the baby.’ 

Thim’s harrud an’ 
mav’am,” sez I. 

, Scoyance,’ sez she, 
in’ in favor av bilin’ 
prisint ‘tis not done.’ 

** Bile ivirything,’ sez she, ‘an’ ye can 
make no mistake—bile bottles, nipples, 
saucepans, refrigerathors—bile the per- 
ambulator—bile the bath-tub—frien’s an’ 
rilatives to be biled and baked before 
they're given lave to approach—all pet 
animals to be b'iled and baked—bile an’ 
bake anny piece av furniture against which 
the choild is likely to bump himself—'tis 
to disthroy the germs,” sez she. 

*Ma‘am,’ sez I, ‘sure th’ 
w'u'd be to set fire to the house an’ 
done wid it.’ 

*Matthers,’ sez 
that far, at prisint.’ 

‘Besides the bDilin’ there is another 
pint to be rimimbered whin you see the 
infant slapin’ pearcefully, always take his 
timperature wid a clinical thermometer— 


worruld, ma’am,” sez 


fasht rules, 


seems to be p'int- 
the choild, but at 


aisiest plan 
have 


she, ‘are not carried 


‘twill serve to break him av the habit av 
overslapin’—th’ thermometer will cost you 
a dollar,’ sez she, * they’re to be had here, 
an’ whin the infant do be afther bitin’ 
thim in half, you can always charge it 
up to his mother.’ 

“*Ts there annything ilse, ma’am?’ sez I. 

‘There is, sez she. *Whin in doubt 
regardin’ anny inquiry put to yees, reply 
“ stheralize ”’.’ 

And now am | simi-thrained, ma’am,’ 
sez I. 

*Whin ye pay yer registhrasion fee av 
$5,’ sez she, ‘ ve are a simi-thrained nurse 
from the * Gintlewoman’s Bureau,” wid the 
privilege iv wearin’ the unifarm an’ de- 
mandin’ from $35 to $60 a month accard- 
in’ to the age an’ inexpayrience av yer 
client—thim wid wan choild can be 
charged anny price—thim wid assorted 
childer is not so inexpayrienced.’ 

‘I put down me fee an’ was _ simi- 
thrained—sure “twas as aisy as makin’ 
th’ responses av the marriage ceremony. 

‘The resate for me $5 was made out in 
the farm of a diploma an’ [ lift the bureau 
wid the addriss iv an applycant for me 
services in me pockut. There was plinty 
iv money in the place—you smilt ut the 
minute the dure opened— they kipt two au- 
tymobiles an’ the cho-fur was a foine la-ad, 
unmarried and divil an ineumbrance in 
the way iv a family. Hersilf—sure ye 
e’u’dn’t see her eyebrows for the airs she 
did be afther puttin’ on—she decayved me 
at first, but the kook told me the second 
avenin’ not to be afraid to call her down— 
that she was a manicure whin Himsilf 
married her. 

gut th’ 
the autymobile an’ th’ 
but Hersilf did be wantin’ me to wear a 
unifarm ‘the clothes iv which was loike 
a Prodestant sisther’s (do you moind that, 
Mrs. Feeney?). Sure “twas loike blue 
mournin’ wid long tail hangin’ off the 
bonnet an’ a pair iv white choker strings 
tied undher the chin. What chanst has 
even a widow woman itsilf in the loike iv 
thim? Sure I might as well have found me 
vocation in bein’ a relijuice. You know 
the illigint head iv hair that’s upon me an’ 
that widout vaseline. kerosene, Dilsart, or 
Swadish movemint iv th’ sechalp. Well, 
Mrs. Feeney, I might have been as bald as 
Jawn D. Rookyfeller for all that blue crépe 
véil an’ bonnet would be afther showin’. 

*Fantodd, that was the cho-fur, kept 
an eye open for me as long as I wore me 
citizen's clothes an’ autymobile veil, but 
do ye moind, Mrs. Feeney, the minute | 
put on thim Prodestant sisther clothes he 
began to trate me like a_relijuice—his 
vice was fwispery as if you'd ben spheak- 
in’ of th’ dead, an’ whin he hilped me 
from the autymobile I might have ben a 
sthick iv doynamite for all he. took ad- 
vantage iv his opportunities. 

‘No unifarms for me, ma’am,’ sez I to 
Hersilf; ‘the clothes iv a lady is good 
enough for me.’ An’ I lift the place. 

‘Th’ nixt place I went to, Mrs. Feeney, 
they was rale bontons. I’d no quarrel wid 
thim, a-tall a-tall, aither on their familee 
or their sochial sthandin’. Himsilf was 
a perfict gintleman an’ niver done a day’s 
work in his loife beyant dhrawin’ checks 
agin’ Hersilf. who was wealthy but plain- 
faytured. She had the means an’ | 
heard tell from the butthler that her 
mother did be afther thryin’ to marry her 
to a titled dook—but Himsilf done the 
dook out iv the job. 

*' They had autymobiles an’ all the com- 
forts iv home an’ I tho’t I was fixed for 
life—till I seen the choild. He was foor- 
teen mont’s old an’ he c’u’dn’t walk a sthep, 
an’ Hersilf wouldn’t lave him learn for 
fear he would be bow-ligged. Beyond that, 
he was teethin’ an’ disthurbed me rist at 
night. An’, Mrs. Feeney, | put it to your- 
silf why sh’u’d | pay $2 a thratemint for 


place had its dhrawbacks— 
cho-fur was foine— 





facial messhage an’ fifty-cints for schkin 
food if me rist was to be disthurbed be 
th’ howlin’ iv a choild? IL was sorry to 
lave th’ place, for I did be atther loikin’ 
the way the kook served tea to the hilp— 
widout a dhrop av milk, Mrs. Feeney— 
but wid rum, lemon, an’ cloves—for 
that gone falin’ it can’t be bate. 

‘The ould crone at th’ bureau was wild 
at me for lavin’ the place, but * Ixelsior’s’ 
me motto—an’ fwot do that mane, Mrs. 
Feeney—no, it has nothin’ to do wid the 
shavin’s that furniture do be packed in. 
It manes onward an’ upward—more pay, 
shorter hours, an’ less work, that’s fwot 
‘Ixelsior’ do be manin’, Mrs. Feeney. A 
la’ad named Longfellow written the pome 
and Hersilf’s maid did coat it—she told me 
she made four changes a month. 

“Well, as I did be afther sayin’, Mrs. 
Feeney, the ould crone at th’ bureau was 
wild at me for lavin’ the places, for Her- 
silf’s mother was on the board iv directors. 
She had it in for me, an’ the nixt place 
she sint me to, Mrs. Feeney, was for pure 
sphite. The woman that did be afther 
wantin’ me was waitin’ at the bureau an’ 
she had a wild look in her oye—the way 
they .have whin they’ve thryed fifty an’ 
none will sthay. 

“Sez she to me, ‘ There’s no use in my 
payin’ your railroad fare till you under- 
stand thurly about th’ place. [ kape no 
autymobile,’ sez she, ‘I kape no butthler. 
sez she, ‘there do be no men servants in 
anny iv the adjoining cottages,’ sez she. 
Of course, Mrs. Feeney, I would not have 
gone there anny more than I’d have gone to 
Hoboken, but the ould crone of the bureau 
was sthandin’ round to see how I'd take 
ut, and I was game. 

‘Sure that’s very dacent an’ honest. 
ma’am, for ye to tell me about the disad- 
vantages iv the place at first.’ sez I, com- 
plementary like to her. I'd rather a lady 
to tell the truth an’ not lave you to find 
it out for yoursilf. 

‘The ould crone in the 
grinnin’ like she was havin’ her photy- 
graft took an’ there was nothin’ for me 
to do but go—but Loard, Mrs. Feeney, | 
niver dhramed iv the horrors iv the place 
till I got there. Hersilf this time was 
what ye call intellectooal an’ arthistic— 
an’ well may ye ask what it manes, Mrs. 
Feeney; ‘tis mesilf didn’t know, aither, till 
afther I sthruck the snag. 

‘It manes whin you’ve nothin’ to put 
on airs about, a-tall a-tall, thot ye call 
yoursilf be thim two names an’ has a 
merry-go-round on your own account. 
Widout an autymobile, or aven a naptha- 
launch, or a horse or a carriage, or a 
butthler—thot woman was as happy over 
some ould blue china and some rickety 
bits av ould furniture as if she had all 
the comforts av home. 

‘This house,’ sez she to me, wan day, 
‘is nearly two hunder’ years old’—an’ do 
ye moind, Mrs. Feeney. she was as proud 
as if it was built lasht winter. 

“* Sure it looks ut, ma’am,’ 
might as well tel irst as 
I’m not used livin 
niver had annything bv utymobile 
place since I was =iini-thrass The tasht 
place but wan I had, the only thing that 
w'u'd put the choild to sleep was to put 
him in the autymobile an’ switch him about 
at full spheed. What me mother’d think 
iv me livin’ wid a family that didn’t kape 
their autymobile—I dun‘no.’ 

“*°Tis not wort’ while breakin’ it to 
her,’ sez she. ‘I ec’u’dn’t run the risk av 
Robert’s acquirin’ your accent—'tis too 
risky wid him learnin’ to talk.’ An’ do ye 
moind, Mrs. Feeney , She-paid me an’ told 
me I e’u’d go—an’ the places I'd lift where 
they kept their tin servants. I was so 
astonished, Mrs. Feeney, that I walked 
from the house widout a word, and that’s 
not like me, ma’am.” 


bureau was 


sez I[—‘ an’ | 
lasht that 
way—lI’ve 








Speeds the Wor 
on Washday! 


Washing and Wringing Done Swiftly and 
Well by the Marvellous 


1900 Motor Washer 


The Washday “bugbear”—DRUDG- 
ERY—has been cornered, captured, 
routed! It has worried women since 
they first bent their backs to the task 
of washing clothes. In millions of 
homes the old “ washboard ”’ still holds 
sway, and women 
toil like galley 
slaves, fighting 
the demon of 
Dirt. 

Now comes the new 
way —the swift, effi- 
cient, smooth-work- 
ing 1900 Motor 
Washer —a marvel- 
ous machine that 
lifts the entire bur- 
den from the shoul- 


ders of womankind. 
Read on. 


SIX MINUTES TO 
WASH A TUBFUL 

Just a ‘twist Doing the 
of the wrist,” Washing 
and—presto !—the washer starts / 

In SIX MINU TE S—or less—your tubful 
of clothes is CLEAN! The 1900 Motor 
Washer does BOTH WASHING AND 
WRINGING—guicker, better, cheaper! No 
wonder even the servants are delighted with 
the machine! Read on. 


2c a Week Pays for Power 


The cost of operation is practically nothing. Two 
cents a week pays for power to run either the Elec- 
tric or the Water Motor Washer. We have both 
styles. Read on. 


wiere oc 30 Days’ Free Trial 
where on ays ree irla 
Let us send you the 1900 Motor Washer Outfit 
(either Electric or Water Power) for a 30 days’ free 
washing and wringing test. 
We pay freight dvth ways, 
if, after the trial, you de- 
cide you can do without it. 
Read on. 


DOES WRINGING ON THE 
** DOUBLE-QUICK ”’ 
Turning the wringer by 
hand is the hardest part 
of washday. The Motor 
runs the wringer—puts 
clothes through on the 
run! Nothing to do but 
feed them evenly through 
the rollers. We furnish the 
tinest Wringer free with 

jevery outfit. Read on. 


Runs by ELECTRICITYor 
‘RUNNING WATER ”’ 


We supply the outfit 
equipped with either Elec- 
tric Motor or Water Mo- 
tor. Each does perfect 

work. If your house is wired for electric light or sup- 
plied with running water, you should try one of these 
1900 Motor Washers FREE ! 


Write for Free Book NOW—Not ‘‘ Tomorrow ’ 


Send while you have our address. Read our story— 
it’s tremendously interesting, and—best of all—i/’s 
TRUE! Please be free to order an outfit on trial 
without incurring the slightest obligation to buy. 
Address 1900 Washer Co., 3461 Henry St., 
Binghamton, N.Y. Canadian address, Canadian 
1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada, 

BRANCH HOUSES. We tenis branches at 
1947 Broadway New York City; and 1113 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn; and in all principal phy We also 
mike shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. 


They die 
outdoors! 


Doing the 
Wringing 





Spreading — 
No Muss — No Trouble 


Just crumble up a 


. Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Rats wil! seek it, 
eat it, die outdoors. Easiest, 
quickest, cleanest way. 
ide. all druggists, or 
direct prepaid. 
Tux Rat Biseurr Co 
5 N. Limestone St. 
Springfield. 
Ohio. 











YOUR own individual rug, dif- 
ferent from all other rugs, and 
in a high-class wool fabric adapted 
to your own decorations. If the 
rugs in stock colors do not suit 
your requirements, we will make 
one that will, either plain, self- 
tone, or contrast. All sizes up to 
twelve feet wide, any length. 
Seamless, wool weft, reversible, 
heavy, and durable. Sold by best 
shops or write for color line and 
5 rice- list to ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 
, Co., NEW YORK. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 


200 Building Plans 
**MaeLagan’ ilding | Homes” 
is a big book of over 200 Build- 
ing Pians of Bungalows, Sub- 
urban and Country Homes, 
actually erected, costing from 
$400 up to $10,000. Price 50 
ecenta, The best book published 
for the home-builder. Plansand 
Specifications, $5 up. 
P.B.MaeLAGAN, Arebiteet 
45 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A:-PRACTICAL: HOUSE 
5000 


second-story floor have been lett exposed, 
and tinted to harmonize. The entrance 
door gives upon the living-room, a large, 
pleasant apartment. the central feature of 
which is a fine old-fashioned fireplace, ar- 
ranged at one side. This fireplace with 
its crane and iron pot is most interest- 
ing, and at either side deep built-in 
closets, fitted with quaint little 
panels, have been contrived for storage. 
To the right and left of the fireplace 
are wing-like extensions, entirely distinet 
from, and yet a part of, the main apart- 
ment. The one on the left is used as the 
dining-room, and its arrangement is most 
convenient. In the corner beside the deep 
bow window, with wide seat beneath, is a 
corner cupboard, built in imitation of the 
old-time buffet, so popular in homes of the 
eighteenth century. Its plain level top is 
relieved by the large low bowl placed upon 
it, and in its arrangement it fills accept- 
ably an otherwise bare space, and at the 
same time provides a place in which to 
store glassware and table linen. At the 
opposite end of the room at one side of the 


glass 





door leading to the kitchen, is another | 
built-in cupboard, arranged in two sepa- 


rate compartments and glass-enclosed, and 
a set of shelves for the display of several 
fine steins fits nicely into the niche at the 
other side of the doorway space. 








THE LIVING-ROOM IS A LARGE PLEASANT APARTMENT 


HE fad of the small ‘house is to-day 
Ts the zenith of its popularity, and 
present-day architects are experien- 

ing no little difficulty in suecessfully 
planning attractive, artistic homes, com- 
plete and convenient in all particulars, 
for a stipulated sum of money, varying 
m two thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars to four thousand dollars. House- 
builders of to-day require that care be 
exercised in the arrangement of essential 
details, and spacious closet and cupboard 


In the right-hand extension is the music- 
room, on a slightly higher level than the 












































characterized by a 7. 
pergola top, over * 
which vines have aa sled 
started to clamber, s)( i=] - 
and which in the f 7 i 5 
future bids fair to 7 
be a bower of leafy =~ ww 
green. ee oe ey li 
The exterior fin- erent 
ish is of cypress k ar) 
shingles, left to i a a | \ 
weather, with green ! \ 
e-n'e Js < 
| 
} 
| } 
oiniad | 
a | 
UPPER. FLOOR TLAM 
PLAN OF THE BEDROOM FLOOR 
painted trim and main apartment, from which it is reached 


blinds, and the deep by two broad steps. A built-in bookease 


pitched roof, ex- graces one side, and opposite is a great 
tended at the front bow window, below which extends a cozy 
and one side to _ seat. Beside the bookcase, a doorway 


form a covering for opens into a sort of landing from which 





the veranda, is like- the stairease ascends to the second-floor 
wise shingled and apartments. 

left unstained. The The kitchen, which also gives access to 
approach from the _ the staircase, is located directly back of 
main road is along the living-room fireplace, and while small, 





THE OUTSIDE VIEW OF THE HOUSE 


oom plays no small part in the well- 
designed residence of the present. 

The successful solving of this interest- 
ng problem has been happily effected in 
ne instance through the efforts of an 
uthor, who has succeeded in evolving at 
: cost of three thousand dollars a cottage 
uot only attractive in its exterior finish, 
it showing in its interior arrangement 
-everal space-saving innovations of prac- 

al use. This is the summer home of 
Mr. H. H. Haynes, located on the second 
cliff at Seituate, Massachusetts, in the 
heart of the literary colony that each 
summer gathers there. It was designed 
by Mr. Gellett Burgess, the well-known 
vriter, and a warm personal friend of 
Mr. Haynes. 

For some years past, Mr. Burgess has 
lade a fad of cardboard house-building, 
and he has delighted to contrive archi- 
tectural effects in miniature, but this was 
s first attempt at real house-designing, 
and, naturally, the success of the under- 
taking is most gratifying not only to him- 
self but to Mr. Haynes. 
Che dwelling is well placed on a crest 
a sloping stretch of land, commanding 
an uninterrupted view of Scituate Har- 
hor and the surrounding territory, and it 

ensconced in the midst of rough pasture 
and, which is gradually being cultivated, 
ind will in time be converted into lawns 
ind flower-beds. 

The house is snuggled close to the 
ground, English fashion, and its quaint 
latticed windows emphasize the English 
impression. Across the front and sides 
broad verandas extend, the one on the left 


% winding driveway 
that leads to the en- 


is complete in every detail. It connects 
with the well-planned pantry, and from 


























THE VERY ATTRACTIVE DINING-ROOM 


trance steps, located at one end of the here opens the servant’s bedroom. On 
dwelling. the second floor are five good-sized cham- 
The interior is sheathed in cypress, bers, cypress sheathed, as well as a large 





painted moss green, and the beams of the bath-room. 
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Black Horn 


WASHABLE 


CHAMOIS 


(GUARANTEED) 









You don't need to be chary about 
putting Black Horn Chamois into 
the water—that won't hurt it a bit. 
Wash it as often as you like and it 
will always dry as soft, velvety 
and pliable as when new. Com- 
pare ordinary chamois with Black 


Horn : 


See how stiff, rough 
and cracked this piece 
of ordinary chamois 
is; yet it has been 
washed only once 






















Note the velvety softness 
of this piece of Black 
Horn Chamois, which has 
been thoroughly washed. 






The reason: Black Horn Chamois is thor- 


oughly tanned in OIL by the old French process 
(no chemicals whatever allowed) and only the 
finest imported skins are used. Try a piece of 
Black Horn Chamois. It is 


Sold by Leading Department 
Stores and Druggists 


in transparent envelopes marked with this 
GUARANTEE: “We guarantee Black Horn 
Branded Chamois to remain soft and pliabie 
until worn ot. If any skins bearing our brand 
get stiff, crack or break when properly washed, 
they may be mailed to us direct and we will re 
lace them or REFUND THE PURCHASE 
RICE.” 

If your dealer can't supply you, order direct from 
us, mentioning his name. We will ship prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


















for polishing 


Senalll Size Tuc? sasene, ac. 20C 
Large Size {02 a’. $1.00 


Other Sizes “em 3.” yuare fect 


n per squar 


Black Horn Leather Co. 


Sales Dept., 
7 Madison Ave. “Se 
New York City 












General Offices 
and Tannery 
Great Bend,Pa. 
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Get shades that wear 
Brenlin is made entirely without the ‘‘fillin 
used in ordinary shade It doesn't let tl 
the light in spots and streaks, doesn't writ 
bag. For a few cents more, you get s 
look right and wes better 
cheaper 1s ise econom Don't be put 
with any other shade material Write to-d 
for samples and names of dealers in your 
Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 
2046-2056 Reading Road, Cincinr 


Look for BRENLIN along the « 


$200 to Growers 
of VICK 
Quality Asters 


Grow these beautiful 
Astersin your gardenand % 
enter for the $200.00 cash 

rizes which we offer at the 
jew York State Fair, next 
September. This is in addition to our 
$840.00 Vegetable Competition. Vick’s Gar- 
den and Floral Guide for i910 gives full 
particulars. Write for your copy to-lay. 

SPECIAL OFFER—One packet Vick’'s Day- 
break, one packet Vick’s Mixed Branching Asters, 
and our valuable book, ‘‘ How to Grow Asters”’— 
all three for 10 cents. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 















418 MAM ST. Recuesten, . ¥. 
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eaper than wood & 
Lawns, Churches, Cem- 


, namental Fence 


eteries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Oatalogue 
free. Write for Special Offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 128 Decatur, ind, 
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HARPER'S 


‘Ghe Gil Who Sings 


By May | Oar CH 








HEN I am asked what | 
consider to be the _ best 
| conditions under which a 
j girl who would become an 
| opera-singer must study, | 

say first of all—the mini- 
to stand 
alone without money—un- 








mum of money; 








necessary money—or friends. Does this 
sound very heartless? I do not mean that 
the girl should starve in the traditional! 
attic or that she should not be comfort- 
ably fed and clothed, for these two things 
are most important, and their lack a 
serious, often a fatal handicap. Some 
great artists have succeeded in spite of 
such conditions, but I am quite sure they 
would tell us that they do not owe any- 
thing to them. Severe hardship is not es- 
sential to success, as some sentimental peo- 
ple seem to think. But I do say that the 
girl who is expecting to become an opera- 
singer must work hard and live simply, 
travel in “buses—no cabs — be without 
superfluous money for entertainment. She 
must not forget that she is there—I take 
it for granted she is abroad—for work 
first and last and most of the time. 

The American parents, it seems to me, 
in their affection and generosity often 
make this mistake of giving their girls 
too much money to spend when they go 
abroad to study. Indeed, much of the un- 
necessary heartbreak of failure may be 
laid at the door of unwisely loving parents 
and friends who keep the girl from actual- 
ly seeing the truth as it is. 

No friends, then—at least of the kind 
to inspire false hopes or buoy the girl 
up with a false sense of success. She does 
not want an audience of friends at her 
début. The only success iuat exists upon 
a lasting foundation must be made alone. 
This is trite but true. I made my first 
appearance in opera in Louise, 1 had not 
a friend in the house, as no one knew that 
| was to appear. 

So I say to girls who come to me for 
advice, face the situation squarely and 
know that there is no end to your work. 
So long as an artist is actively engaged 
in her art she must still be learning and 
working, for there is always something 
more that one can learn. And she must 
be able to discover for herself what she 
needs for her own ease as she goes on. 
Last summer I studied with a vocal teach- 
er in Paris who, I felt, could give me 
something that I needed, something that 
my voice required, and he did. But I feel 
that I did not get all that that particular 
teacher can give, and so I shall go to him 
again next summer. 

The vocal student must find the teacher 
for her individual needs. Of course, in 
the very beginning she must have every 
possible assurance that she has selected 
one who will not injure her voice, for the 
world on both sides of the Atlantic is 
full of teachers who not only hold out 
false inducements and promises, but ac- 
tually injure and even ruin a voice by in- 
correct methods. But even among the 
legitimate teachers there is a difference, 
and the individual voice requires a certain 
amount of individual treatment. What I 
mean is that an organ correctly used for 
its own kind is not necessarily used in 
precisely the same way as another voice 
of a different kind. There is not just one 
way that is the right way for every one 
as some enthusiasts insist. 

And another thing—there is a great 
deal of foolish idealization and adoration 
of; the male teacher on the part of young 
girl students. The girl who is going to 
succeed will not let anything like this get 
in the way of her serious work or have 
to do with her choice of a teacher. 

Another thing the operatic student must 
realize is that in the beginning, and _ per- 
haps for some time, she must be con- 
tent to work for small returns. The year 
of my first engagement at the Opéra 
Comique I received one hundred dollars a 
month and was glad enough, I can assure 
you, to get It. 

To the question of whether or not tie 
girl preparing for opera needs to study 
abroad I have but one answer, I believe 
it to be absolutely necessary, not merely 
that she may gain a broad standpoint and 








avoid the error of provineialism—although 
that in itself is reason enough—but be- 
cause she can not gain the necessary ex- 
perience in any other way. I do not mean 
in the matter of her actual vocal training, 
but that she needs the atmosphere of 
Europe to work in. It has been true from 
the beginning of opera in America that 
the American girl must make a success 
abroad before she can win complete recog- 
nition (and resulting salary) here, but 
perhaps you do not realize that the oppo- 
site is now also true. The foreign coun- 
try cares also to know that the American 
singer has succeeded in America and has 
her own country’s stamp of approval. 
That stamp increases the singer’s value in 
Europe—which is quite right. Even in 
France, which is not unjustly considered 
to be the most conservative of countries, 
this is now the case. 

Different countries have their individual 
artistic preferences. It is, of course, for 
the student to decide where she is best 
fitted to study by voice and temperament. 
My own experience has been entirely in 
Paris. My studying was all done there, 
and all my artistic life up to the time of 
my return to America was spent there. 
In France the dramatic element is 
perhaps considered to be of the greatest 
importance, and the standard of the per- 
formances at the Opéra Comique is high in 
that respect. Coloratura music—still 
popular in Italy—makes little appeal to 
French taste. In America there seems to 
be an audience for all kinds of operatic 
art, especially in New York, which is a 
city of many nations. 

I have been fortunate, I think, in hav- 
ing been able to confine myself to the 
modern French rédles which interest me 
most. I have sung in no other operas with 
the exception of Traviata—the French 
version which is very different from the 
Italian—and Salome, which is certainly 
modern. It is the policy of the grand 
opera and the Opéra Comique, as you 
probably know, to produce constantly new 
works and mostly those of the modern 
French composers. But there is plenty of 
variety in these parts, for there is cer- 
tainly little similarity between Debussy’s 
Wélisande, Charpentier’s Louise, and Mas- 
senet’s Thais. My own artistic sympathy 
is wit: these modern French works, yet 
the opera student cannot always follow 
the line of her choice. 

If she happens to have a light colora- 
tura voice she certainly cannot devote 
herself to heroic Wagnerian réles, however 
much her taste may lie in that direction, 
therefore she thay have to choose her 
operatic country with reference to the 
quality of her voice. 

But all these questions come after the 
first important decision has been made: 
Has the girl the voice, the mysterious 
gift, the willingness to work, to justify 
her in taking up the operatic career? [s 
she willing—if her equipment is not un- 
usual—to contemplate a life of singing 
minor rdies? Some one has to sing them 
Better tears and disappointment at the 
beginning than at the end. ‘To the girl 
anxious to study for opera, then, I say, Be 
sure that you have your material—then be 
content to work with little play. 

Girls considering the possibility of an 
operatic career have probably been told of 
the difficulties of the life, but they un- 
doubtedly do not realize them. I don’t 
suppose any one ever understands any- 
thing from being told about it. Still I 
may say—as no doubt other singers have 
said before me—that aside from the actual 
fatiguing work of study—preparations, re- 
hearsals; of adjusting one’s whole life— 
eating, sleeping, rising, and waking, not 
to speak of pleasure, to one’s work, there 
are difficulties more or less all the way in 
the conditions surrounding the life. © An 
opera-singer must be  strong—physically 
strong—and resolute to get through. 1 
do not dwell upon the compensations, the 
delightful side of the life. That is the 
part that the girl has probably most easily 
imagined. And this interest she has prob- 
ably. not exaggerated, but believe me its 
greatest reality lies in the working out 
of the idea, in the sense that one has con- 
veyed what one has wished to express. 
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nnual Special Sale 
stermoor Mattress 


In the course of our enormous business, hundreds of ticking 


remnants accumulate. 
move them. 


Luxurious French Edge Mattresses 


You get the financial benefit— 


We take this annual opportunity to 


-we clear our stock. 


extra thickness, extra weight, excep- 


tional softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 
4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 
SPECIAL PRICE 


18.2 


REGULAR PRICE These mattresses cost $. 30.00 re gularly and are 
in every way as great, if not greater bargains 
than those ‘sold last year at special price of 
$18.50. If you were fortunate enough to secure 
one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


°30. 











Mattresses are all 
full double-bed size, 


41.610. Wide,6ft.4 in. long 
in one or two parts, 
round corners, 5-inch 


more than regular. 





Filling is especially selected Oster- 
moor Sheets, all hand-laid, closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. 


Weight, full 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. 


Coverings, beautiful 
Mercerized French Art 
Twills, finest quality, 
pink, blue, yellow, green 
or lavender, plain or fig- 
ured. High grade, dust- 








inseamed _ borders, 
French Rolled Edges, 
exactly like illustration. 
Built in the daintiest 
possible manner by our 
most expert specialists. 











Price > 1 85° Each 


(in one or two parts) 


proof Satin Finish Tick- 
ing,striped in linen effect 
or thegoodold-fashioned 
blue - and - white - stripe 
Herring-bone Ticking. 











From Your Ostermoor Dealer 
Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, same day check is received by us. 


pay Transportation Charges any where in 








the Ur ibe ed States. Offered only while they last; 


first come, first served. ‘The supply is limited. we Lt 
‘Terms of sale: cash in advance; none sentC.O.D. 
Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch hoodies, 6%. Sta. STUFFED 





size, 45 lbs., in two parts, costs Sts -50. e $30 French 















Edge Mattress is two inches * oiane: 15 Ibs. more, 
has round corners—soft Rolled. F dyes-—closer tufts, finer 
covering, and is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name onapostal forour free descriptive book, 
“The Test of Time.” a veritz able work of art, 144 — in 
colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
153 Elizabeth Street New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & DownCo.,Ltd.,Montreal, 
Ch Wien ordering, plea: se state first, second and even 
third choice of color of covering, in case all you like are 
already sold, as chore will be no time for correspondence. 
L/ you ave willing to risk the delay, write for samples. 
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(WHEN YOU NEED IT 
YOU NEED IT BADLY 


The local application of heat to relieve pain, 
ward off sickness, and effect cures has long been 
recognized. 

First came the hot stone or brick, then the glass 
or stone bottle filled with hot water, then the 
rubber hot-water bottf with all its inconveniences 
and drawbacks. Now the wonderful 


ELECTKO:PAD 
which gives you all the heat you need, just where 
you need it, at the degree you need, and as long 
as you need it 

The Shaler E lectru-Pad can’t overheat, can’t 
cool off, can’t leak. It’s so flexible it can be fitted 
to any part of the body, is as soft as a pillow, and 
weighs but ten ounces. 

It is more economical than the cheapest hot-water 


bottle, will last a lifetime, and is fully guaranteed. 
Every Shaler Electro-bad is provided with fif- 





teen feet of flexible conducting cord, 

an attachment plug, and a three-way 

switch which enables you | «ve ond 

maintain the « degree oi he 

needed. 
USE IT TEN DAYS SREL 


To the first person in any locality who w 
us we will allow a ten-day free trial. Writ’ to 
day, and let us send you a Shaler Electro-Pac, 
Test it, and if not satisfactory return it. 
The Shaler Elect:o-Pad ig sold wherever 
electric goods ate sold. Price, $7.00. Your 
name and address on a postal will bring you 
our interesting book. 


C. A. SHALER COMPANY 

10 Fourth St., Waupun, Wisconsin 

Makers of the famous Shaler Electric 
Vulcanizers for Auto Tires. 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A HOME ? 


If so, let us present you with a copy of 


“18 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES a 











Giving exteriors and floor plans of 18 Craftsman houses costing 
to build from $3,500 to $9.00 0; also 


“THE CRAFTSMAN HOUSE,” 


an interesting 32-page bookle' 

e books are both be auitifully printed in sepia double- 
tone ink on tinted paper, and will be sent postpaid to any 
address to interest you in the Craftsman Idea in general, 
and our Special Offer in particular. 

The Craftsman Idea means better homes at a lower cost. 
Craftsman houses are homes in which money usualiy spent 
for useless partitions and ornaments has been applied to 
more substantial construction, hardwood interiors, built-in 
features and other things that make for more permanent 
Satisfaction. 

Such homes are the reward of intelligent thinking on the 
subject. Most Ee ag are willing to do the thinking, but 
don’t know how to go about it. This is made simple by 
reading THE CRAT TSMAN Magazine and “CRAFTSMAN 
HOMES. 

To introduce them to a wi der public, we are making the 
following Limited Special Offer 


The Craftsman, for a year, $3 | Both for 
“‘Craftsman Homes,” - $25 
Gustav Stickley The Craftsman 
Room 107, 41 W. 34th St. New York 














Hair Goods 


To make room for additional 
stock, I offer my finest hair goods 
at remarkably low prices, 






ce 

Mail sample of f hair and 

seoribe Bose iifustrated catal beck i not sash hair gots 
a ustrated catalog of numerous hair 

Free } a and in ints on Care of Hair.” 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 293, 182 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


We Trust You 10 Days 
$1.85 Each 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write to-day for this 
handsome 14-inch,beau- 
tifully curled, carefully 
selected Ostrich Feath- 
er,any color. If youfind 
it a big bargain, remit 
$x. each, or sell 3 
feathers and get your 
own free. Enclose 6c. 

tage. Write for cata- 
pene. is 3 Gal KS, 

pt. 155, ney St. 
























New French Turban Style 
of Hair Dressing 


being adopted by 
STYLISH WOMEN 
everywhere. Itis 
most effectively ac- 
complished over the 


Hairlight 
Turbanette 


PATENTED 


A light, strong, venti- 
lated, clean, sanitary 
pad held on the a 
— heed b ul by Patented 





preventing it from dis- 
arranging or crushing 
the coiffure. FULL DIRECTIONS for combing 
the hair with each HAIRLIGRT TURBANETTE. 


A CHARMING RESULT 


Beware of the 
Injurious Hair 
ats from 


your dealer 
ill not sup- 





which serious © ote we 
injuries are 1. 

being daily a id 
chronicled in for 





he rs. Colors: Light, 
—_ ‘an 1 Dark. 


AUSTIN-WALKER CO., Dept. G, 119 Kingston St., Boston 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON 


PROOF OF I1 
* OPTIMISTIC, is she?” 
“ Yes, she’s one of those women who think that by 
wearing old clothes when they go to a specialist, they'll 
get a small bill. 


THE ONLY TES! 

Maup: 
light? 

BEATRIX: I don’t know. 
I never lifted it. 


Is Amy’s hair 


USUAL 
“ Mrs. Parker is back in 
town.” 
“Has she any servants 
yet?” 
“No! She’s screaming 
for help.” 


BLISSFUL IGNORANCE 

He (pointing with his 
whip): There's a tobacco- 
tield. 

SHE: Give me the lines, 
dear, and see if you can 
find a ripe cigar for your- 
self. 


PIECEMEAL 
Bripcet: Do you send 

your washing out? 
Mistress: Generally my 
cooks have taken it out. 


THE PROOF 
Mrs. BARKER: And was 
your illness a_ serious 
thing? 
Mrs. BAKER: Indeed 
yes. I missed six bridges. 




















THE BELDENS GAVE A DINNER-PARTY THE NIGHT OF THE BLIZZARD—AND ONLY 


Mrs. DorRTHINGTON Happus ToDINE CAME! 


THE BRIDAL PATH 























THE SOLO 


HIS SOLE RESTING-PLACE 
A PRECISE Boston teacher spent a quarter of an hour in impressing upon her class 
the right pronunciation of the word vase. 


Next day, hoping to reap the fruits of her labor, she asked 


* Now, Johnnie, tell 


me! What do you see on the mantelpiece at home?” 


And Johnnie piped forth: 


“ Father’s feet, ma’am.” 





: a | 
ications yi", he 


NOT MIXED 


Howarp: After all, it 
seems the arctic is— 

Mrs. HOWARD: Is 
what? 


Howarp: Really an ex 
clusive cirele. 


ITS CONDITION 

Boston CHILp: We 
have a new baby at our 
house, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. PARKER: What 1s 
its name, Emerson? 

Boston CHILp: As yet 
it is anonymous. 


SO FEMININE! 
Lottie: I wouldn't be 
in Kittie’s shoes for any 
thing in the world. 
Hattie: Of course not 
-they’d hurt you terribly. 


1A Ney, Vee 





NO ARREST! 





TEACHER Now, WILLIE, TELL US ONE OF THI 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN ROMAN HISTORY, AND MENTIOD 
THE DATE. 

WILLIE: Marc ANTONY WENT TO Eoypt ’cos HE 
HAD A DATE WITH CLEOPATRA. 
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Working-women and Suffrage 

~- HE closing paragraph of 
this department in the 
January Bazar described 
how the _ International 
Convention of Women’s 
Trade Unions, in Chicago, 
by unanimous resolution, 
‘called upon the suffragists 
for sympathy and assistance in their 
struggle for better pay and conditions of 
work. It seems a coincidence that the 
first paragraph this month should tell of 
the response to that appeal. In New York 
30,000 girl and woman shirtwaist-makers 
recently went on strike and immediately 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president of the 
National Suffrage Association, and Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, who has become so 
prominently identified with this move- 
ment, offered their full co-operation to 
the Women’s Trade Union League of New 
York, which was standing behind the 
strikers. Mrs. Belmont engaged the Hip- 
podrome, at a cost of $1,500, for a Sunday 
afternoon meeting in charge of the work- 
ing-men and women, where Dr. Shaw in a 
masterly address to 7,000 people demon- 
strated the paramount need of the suf- 
frage for women breadwinners. 

As the weeks went on the women of the 
misnamed “ leisure class ” raised thousands 
of dollars for the strikers, went with them 
into the courts, and, having discovered 
the injustice meted out and the unmerited 
brutality of the police, roused public sen- 
timent through the daily papers. Thou- 
sands of the women wage-earners who had 
never known the meaning of suffrage be- 
came its staunchest advocates, and the 
gulf between the women in different sta- 
tions of life was bridged as never before. 
Jt has been often said that the struggle 
for enfranchisement levels caste, and here 
was a practical demonstration of it. Many 
converts were made among people in all 
walks of life who realized for the first 
time how helpless are wage-earning women 
without political influence. 


The Record of 1909 

The year just ended has marked more 
progress in the movement for woman suf- 
frage than any ten which have preceded 
it. The working-women have been awaken- 
ed and the temperance women are more 
thoroughly aroused than ever before. Dur- 
ing the year a great wave of prohibition 
or local-option legislation swept over the 
country. For thirty-five years the Wom- 
en's Christian Temperance Union had been 
unceasingly at work creating a_ public 
sentiment against the liquor traffic, which 
had succeeded in gaining almost complete 
dominion over city councils, legislatures, 
and the political parties. It could make 
little real headway, however, until men 
began to crystallize this public sentiment 
into votes and elect legislatures who 
would enact laws to control the traffic. 
In some States these took the form of 
total prohibition, in others of local option, 
the voters to decide whether liquor should 
be sold or not. The wave started in the 
South, but it spread over States in all 
sections of the country, and it looked as if 
the day of universal temperance were at 
hand. Women prayed and sang and 
marched in processions through the streets 
leading their little children by the hand, 
and on the crest of popular excitement the 
temperance candidates were elected. “ Look 














what women can do without a vote,” cried 
the “antis,’” but the suffragists said, 


“ Wait and see what they cannot do with- 
out a vote.” 

Within the last few months the time 
has come for another election. The ex- 
citement has died out, many men are tired 
of the new régime, various kinds of ad- 
verse influences have been exerted, and 
now from South to North comes the news 
that towns, counties, and States have 
“gone wet.” Again the women prayed, 
sang, and even wept; again they paraded 
their little children, but the novelty of 
it all had worn off, and the verdict at the 
ballot-box was against them. They are 
now ready to exchange their exalted “ in- 
direct influence” for the direct power of 
a vote: and temperance men now realize 
that they can never hope for permanent 
success while their strongest supporters 
are disfranchised. The result is a great 
army of men and women ready to fight’ 
for woman suffrage. 


The Promise of 1910 

The same situation exists in regard to 
municipal reform. The better class of 
men are becoming thoroughly aroused to 
the necessity of a change in the govern- 
ment of our cities, which, as it now ex- 
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ists, is the byword of all civilized coun- 
tries and a danger to the republic. For 
weeks before the last election a large 
number of representative raen in most of 
the great cities spent a vast deal of time, 


money, and effort to elect officials who 
would be a guarantee for a decent and 
honest administration. Women became 


interested, and through their organizations 
they tried to supplement the efforts of the 
men. New York, however, was the only 
city which succeeded in electing a reform 
or good-government ticket. In all of them 
men are now beginning to see that if they 
are to secure a higher class of officials 
and a permanent bettering of municipal 
conditions they must have the assistance 
of women, not in a sentimental or ac- 
ademic sense, but as voting citizens. And 
so there is a rapidly increasing number of 
conscientious, public-spirited men, who are 
ready to work and vote to put the ballot 
in the hands of women; while the women 
themselves are coming at last to recognize 
its necessity. Movements of all kinds gain 
a tremendous momentum in the United 
States when they get under full head- 
way and there is every indication that 
the close of the present year will see the 
one for woman suffrage even farther ad- 
vanced than its most sanguine advocates 
would dare predict at the present moment. 


The Year in Other Lands 

In 1909 the women of Norway voted the 
first time for members of Parliament, al- 
though for eight years they have had 
municipal suffrage. A woman, Mrs. Anna 
Rogstad, head of a large school for girls, 
was elected a deputy, or alternate member, 
by the Liberal party. It is the custom 
there to elect such proxies, who take the 
place of the principal if necessary. The 
one whom Miss Rogstad would represent 
is likely to go into the Cabinet, and if 
he should, she would be a regular member 
of Parliament. While this event has 
created no excitement at all in Norway, 
the newspapers of the United States are 
growing more or less hysterical over the 
report that a woman may be sent to Con- 
gress from Colorado. 

The women of Denmark exercised their 
municipal vote for the first time in 1909, 
and a number were elected to town coun- 
cils, seven in Copenhagen. Already the 
question of giving them the complete fran- 
chise is being discussed in the Parliament 
and the development of a majority in favor 
of it is not unlikely. 

In Sweden there are one hundred and 
fifty-seven suffrage societies of many thou- 
sand members, united in one strong na- 
tional association. The Lower House of 
the Swedish Parliament voted unanimous- 
ly in 1909 to give women the full suffrage, 
and these societies are working vigorously 
to secure a majority of the Upper House. 
They have had the municipal franchise 
for many years. 

The Premier of France has recently de- 
clared in favor of giving women the same 
voting rights as men, and the Parliament- 
ary Commission has pronounced in favor 
of granting them municipal suffrage. The 
Academy of Political Science has offered 
a prize of $400 for the best thesis on “ The 
right of suffrage—should it be extended 
to women?” 

In all the European countries there is a 
continuous agitation of the woman-suffrage 
question. Our neighbor Canada is just 
now coming to the front and a strong 
favorable sentiment is developing, especial- 
ly in Ontario, the most progressive of 
the Provinces. The women are asking 
why New Zealand and Australia have 
given full political rights to women while 
Canada continues to deny them. The 
Toronto World, the leading Government 
newspaper, declares, “ The hour has come 
to call in the women of Canada to redress 
the political, electoral, and social evils 
from which the country suffers.” 


Woman Suffrage in Great Britain 

The English situation has reached a 
crisis. Parliament has been dissolved and 
by the time this is read it will be known 
whether the Liberal party has been re- 
turned to power, or the Conservatives have 
won the election. Women are taking quite 
as active a part in the political canvass 
as men are, but this is not a new thing. 
For many years every party has had its 
large organizations of women who have 
carried on the campaign by the same 
methods as men, circulated literature, 
made speeches and solicited votes. Many 
of the Liberal members in the recent Par- 
liament have freely admitted that they 
owed their election to women, and it has 
been particularly exasperating that they 


should refuse the suffrage to the women 
who did the political work which elected 
them. Englishmen cannot make the ex- 
cuse of Americans that they fear the ef- 
fect of women’s entering politics. 

The National Suffrage Association there, 
which has been working for the fran- 
chise forty years on strictly constitution- 


al lines, urges its members to dis- 
regard all party affiliations and work 
for or against the candidates solely 
with reference to their position on 


woman suffrage. The Social and Political 
Union, or “ suffragettes,” long ago cast 
off all party ties, and during the present 
campaign they are fighting the Liberals by 
every means in their power because of the 
broken promises on the suffrage question. 
The Cabinet Ministers are the especial ob- 
ject of their attack, and opera bouffe never 
furnished anything so ridiculous as the 
present situation. In whatever city they 
attempt to speak, the streets about the 
hall are barricaded, its windows boarded 
up, tarpaulin spread over the roof, hun- 
dreds of special policemen placed on duty, 
and the city put to thousands of dollars 
of expense—all this to protect the min- 
isters from a few slight women who would 
do nothing worse than ask, * Why don’t 
you give us votes?” No women are al- 
lowed to attend the meetings, although in 
previous campaigns they have formed a 
large part of the audiences. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions 
never once have the suffragettes failed to 
gain access in some way and put the dread- 
ful question, only to be dragged out with 
the greatest brutality and thrown into jail. 
Meanwhile the men of each party break up 
the meetings of the other, often indulging 
in a free-for-all fight, with no arrests. The 
members of the House of Lords when at- 
tempting to speak are hooted, jeered, and 
“heckled” by the audience, until often 
they give up the attempt, and the dis- 
turbers are not interfered with. Such is 
English polities, and the much-condemned 
suffragettes are only doing in a modified 
way what has always been customary. Out 
of it all will come the victory of one party, 
and the distinguished Englishwomen who 
have recently visited the United States 
say that whether it be Liberal or Conser- 
vative it will in the very near future give 
Votes to Women. 


By-products of Woman Suffrage 

Although the women of Norway have 
used their Parliamentary franchise only 
once its effect in raising the status of 
woman has had a striking illustration. 
The bishops have taken steps to remove 
from the ancient church ritual the passage 
in the marriage ceremony which requires 
of the wife the promise to “ obey ” her hus- 
band. Inspired by this cireumstance, the 
National Woman Suffrage Association of 
Denmark has jvst laid before the Govern- 
ment and the bisnops an official request 
for similar action. They declare that the 
exaction of this promise and certain pas- 
sages of Scripture used in the marriage 
ritual are the principal causes of the bru- 
tality shown by many husbands to their 
wives. The Declaration of Independence 
does not stop here. They object also to 
the solemn injunction that “ What God 
hath joined together no man shall put 
asunder,” as conipelling the deeply re- 
ligious women to submit to every indig- 
nity rather than disobey what seems in 
effect a divine command. They insist also 
that childbirth shall not be stigmatized 
as a punishment for sin, but shall be re- 
garded as the blessed privilege of women. 
Only those who understand the powerful 
influence of the church in that country can 
realize the full significance of this coura- 
geous action on the part of its women. 

The spirit of justice and freedom is 
stirring in the hearts of churchwomen in 
our own country also. The Women’s Board 
of Home Missions, representing the more 
than half a million women members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, have 
adopted a petition to the General Confer- 
ence asking that they may have “ the full 
rights of the laity.” It sets forth that 
while they form two-thirds of the member- 
ship they have no vote on any matters con- 
nected with the church and no voice in ex- 
pending any of the money they raise. They 
eannot be members of any of the boards or 
conferences, not even of those governing 
the Sunday Schools or Epworth Leagues. 
These and other most unjust discrimina- 
tions against women they have eloquently 
stated in their petition, which will be pre- 
sented to the General Conference in May. 
Every Methodist woman should use all the 
influence she possesses to secure the favor- 
able action of that body. 

















Cold Settles 


rub chest or throat at night with 
the wonderful counter - irritant — 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain no Lead) 





It will prevent “just a cold” from devel- 
oping into something worse. It breaks 
the grip of “grippe” and stops that 
hacking cough. Dilute with White Vas- 
eline for children. 

Better than a mustard plaster, easier 

to apply and does not blister the skin 
This is but one of the twelve Vaseline Prepara- 
tions, that together form a safe and convenient 
medicine chest, for the treatment of all the 


little accidents and ailments prevalent in every 
family 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 


Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every *‘Vaseline”’ Product 
18 State St.. New York. 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduet 
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The TURBAN CAP FRAME 
and TURBAN BRAID 


We have a large stock of these braids in all shades 
and textures, and can match your hair exactly. 


Write for Fashion Supplement and Art Catalog. 
Ornaments for the New Coiffure 


Exquisitely dainty effects in jet, rhinestone, pearl, and oth 
wd pins and combs; real shell, oa silver ond 


cut 5 
Our combs and omaments especi: desi; 
own isd end euvews i Gabeedoreeae rr ee 
these beautiful ornaments will delight the most fastidious lady. 
Send for description, illustrations, and prices. 
E. BURNHAM 
70-and 72 State Street, Dept. 403, CHICAGO 


Are You Getting Stout? 


You can have as good a figure as 
any woman if you wear one of our 
Ewing Reducing Garments 
and you need not diet, take drugs or 
tiecsome exercises. We make the 

inal Reducing 








The — 
Endorsed by eminent Physicians and hundreds of men and 
women wearers. Wear the band a few weeks before oe 


JHip and Abdominal Reducer weighs only 5 os. 


our new gowns made. Send 2-cent stamp for illustrate 
ooklet and measurement blanks. Don’t goa week longer 
without knowing what we can do for you. 


THE E. L. EWING COMPANY 
Dept. CZ, 8228 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 
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HE woman of Yesterday pointed with 


pride to fine damask which had 

covered her dinner-table for twenty 
years. The woman of To-day exhibits 
with equal pride rich table-linen which is 
no older than this season and possesses 
the latest style of adornment in em- 
broidery and lace. 

Fashionable table-cloths are round, 
outlines are irregular, and contrasts in 
decorations are features of this season’s 
table-linen. 

Whatever its shape or size, the popular 
table-cloth of this season will exhibit 
Madeira embroidery. On state occasions 
lace often appears mingled with Madeira, 
and for extravagant uses table-linen will 
be lavishly adorned with lace and gen- 
erally show traceries of satin-stitch em- 
broidery between lace insertions or sub- 
ordinate designs in Venetian eyelet-work 
introduced to accentuate the delicacy of 
the lace. 

Madeira embroidery, which is having 
such a vogue that difliculty is experienced 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE SEASONS 
FINE TABLE LINEN 
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ends. Open designs for this season are 
very small, are closely grouped, and always 
mingled with French (satin-stitch) deco- 
rations. An illustration of the closeness 
with which Madeira eyelets are arranged 
is shown in clover-head and berry cluster 
embellishments. Small circles, triangles, 
spirals, and wavy lines of eyelet-holes 
form a very rich decoration of themselves 
upon scalloped centrepieces and doilies. 
Often the entire surface of these is cover- 
ed by such groups of eyelets alternating 
with. sprigs of tiny leaves in raised em- 
broidery. 

Since Madeira-work comprehends two 
of the simplest stitches in embroidery, and 
scalloped linen cloths with complements of 
doilies, centrepieces, scarf, carving-cloth, 
and even afternoon-tea napkins, may be 
purchased in any sizes, an economical 
woman may readily add Madeira decora- 
tions. and so greatly reduce the cost of 
her best lace table equipments. 

Italian filet lace has so firmly establish- 
ed itself as the richest decoration for fine 


Table sets of expensive lace include 


doilies of two sizes, four-inch glass 
doilies, and six-inch sizes for finger- 


bowls. Sets of lesser value almost always 
contain ten-inch plate-doilies in addition. 

It is imperative that all the needlework 
used in a dining-room shall’ match, in 
style, that which appears upon the table. 

Irregularity of outline is prettily ef- 
fected in little doilies that have a three- 
leaf clover centre, or show a scalloped out- 
line occasioned by the form of the lace 
which trims their inner edges. 

Practically all table-linen is scalloped 
upon the edges. Even the simplest da- 
mask is finished with inch-wide scallops. 
Occasionally these are a trifle larger and 
are enriched with tiny points and scallops 
along the edge. Afternoon-tea napkins, 
too, are scalloped, and generally have 
rounded corners and an_ embroidered 
medallion within which monograms or 
initials are worked. Dinner napkins are 
similarly decorated, except the very fine 
qualities, which are always embroidered 
to order. 

Fifteen inches is the correct size for this 
season’s afternoon-tea napkins, and more 
liberty is allowed in the decoration of 
these than in the embellishment upon din 
ner napkins, which demand initials an 
inch and a half to an inch and a quarter 
in length, worked in French raised em 





broidery and often accompanied by a rich 
background of seed embroidery or Madeira- 
work from which the letters stand boldly 
out. Such decorations can be purchased 
ready to insert. 

Fancy medallions and shield shapes are 
preferred to 


wreaths for such back 





A LUNCHEON CLOTH OF CUTWORK AND LACE 


in supplying demands for it, derives its 
name from the fact that most of the work 
is done upon the Madeira Islands. where 
native women have become very expert in 
the art of making it, and where such labor 
is remarkably cheap. It is the most 
easily accomplished of all home needle- 
work. 

The name is significant of a com- 
mingling of eyelet and raised French em- 
broidery in delicate, airy designs carried 
out in wavy interlaced sprays of small 
foliage. Garlands and wreaths of similar 
character exhibit little flowers—such as 
daisies, forget-me-nots, clover heads, and 
the like—and dainty groups of blossoms 
or outlines of eyelet-holes arranged in a 
scalloped or wavy design. Madeira-work 
does not much resemble that form of eye- 
let embroidery which was so popular upon 




















CLUNY LACE COMBINED WITH FILET MOTIVES 


dresses a few seasons ago. Eyelets are 
worked in the same manner. except that 
English cutwork shows flatter outlines 
than Madeira, but here the resemblance 


luncheon and dinner cloths, that Dame 
Fashion could not, this winter, discover 
anything worthy to supplant this ancient 
lace of royalty. That it might not re- 
semble the style of last season new ar- 
rangements and combinations of lace are 
shown, with intervals of embroidery and 
new irregular outlines. Inserted squares, 
circles, and oval pieces of 
Italian filet are set into the 


SHIELD-SHAPED MEDALLIONS IN A ROUND TABLE-CLOTH 


grounds, which, upon the carving-cloth, 
take on greater size and elaboration. 
Initials or monograms of the same char 
acter and two inches and a half in length 
are repeated upon the table-cloth, where 
they are set diagonally in square cloths 
and opposite in long ones. ‘lhe aim, this 
season, is to make the letters at once bold 








linen with fancy scallops, 
points, and little digressions 
of lace concealing the line of 


joining. Several different de- 
signs appear in the medal- 
lions, which alternate, one 


with the other, and often 
show a border or contrasting 
insertion of Point Flanders, 
Venetian Point, Cluny, Vene- 
tian eyelet, or Madeira work. 
These inserted pieces have 
sometimes done duty as dress 
trimmings and, not infre- 
quently, they are ripped out 
to adorn a gown and replaced 
to ornament a dinner-table. 
Shops also sell many shapes 
of lace motives which a 
housewife can set into her 
table-linen at her pleasure. 
Venetian, rather than 
Madeira, eyelet work is em- 
ployed in the finest lace 
cloths because Venetian eyelet 
is more of a lace than an 

















embroidery, and is combined 
with a lace stitch. 

Cluny is another table 
favorite, and is frequently used in connec- 
tion with the decorations just described. 
It is especially popular as an edging for 
fine cloths and comes in all widths for 
that purpose. 

Some handsome cloths are shown with 
round or square lace centres from which 
radiate delicate garlands in Madeira work 
that curve into wreaths or diamond 
shapes around inserted pieces of lace in 
the border. 

Where triangles of lace or Madeira are 
set above the edge of a cloth it is cus- 
tomary to fill in rectangular corners with 
squares of this decoration, 


FILET LACE INSERTS WITH OPEN-WORK 


and graceful, and the backgrounds as 
delicate as possible. 

Old English and English block letters 
are popular for initials, but fancy letters 
and script, especially in monograms, have 
a large following. In these, as in the 
whole assortment of this season’s table 
linen, simplicity combined with richness 
is the effect striven for. 

The wreath encircling the monogram or 
the ribbon and bowknot around it may be 
designed to follow out the same style of 
embroidery as is seen in the decoration of 
the whole set. The beautiful open-work 
ribbons are much used in the designs. 
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FASHION BOOK FREE | 


Non-residents of New York have all the facilities of 
cy , through the 


id MACY’ 


the MA store extended 
MACY Mail Order Service, ar 
illustrated 450-page Fashion 
Catalogue 
prepaic 








tance of our store. 
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34th to 35th Se. 


S beautifully 


Book and Household 


w York’ 


And it can have at mederate expense 
the new Spring creations which we have imported from 
London and Paris, and all the most popular American 


Fashions, are being daily examined by Men a 
en who throng the various department 
immense store on Broadway in New ¥ 





», which will be sent upon request, postage 
repaid, to those residing outside of New York and 
vicinity, and not, therefore, within easy shopping dis- 


STYLES 


Should have the touch of Ne 


most stylish 
Au 


| Wom- 
of MACY’S 


No. 405—Daintily fashioned and beanti- 


fully designed sheer Batiste 


quality, with the front har 
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Waist, of fine 


mented with 


artistic, hand-embroidered ce ne beat 

tifully finished hand-crocheted meda connected 
by Imitation Irish Lace insertion, exact is shown in 
the illustration; clustersof tucks extend either side 
to the shoulders, which are vine ith ve wz; four 
clusters of four tucks each extend down the back from 
the shoulder veining to the waist-band, on either side 
of a double-stitched box pleat conceali: the ro of 
pearl buttons; the stock collar has double rows of four 
cluster tucks, and is lace trimmed and joined with vein 
ing; the prettily designed sleeves are very attractively 
trimmed with Imitation Irish Lace Insertion, and the 
cuffs are additionally ornamented with ¢ ters of fine 
tucks and finished with Imitation Irish Lace Insertion 


and Lace edge. Special Price, $1.98, Postage, L0c, 





| YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Remember that any purchases which mak ut MACY'S 
r by mail or personally, at our re med and 
y r mor promptly refunded, if y r tirely pl ed 
with your selection 


Write Now to Dept. 610 for Macy's 450-Page 


(atalogne FREE 


R. H. MACY & CO., NEW YORK 


Broadway, 84th and S5th St« 
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refund every cent ; 


If not in need of a maternity skier 








iams Co., Dept. G 


To protect you ag 
the Fine-Form Maternity 





nity Skirt nthe market, 
always be made to drape ever 
offered will rise in front during develo 








if you don't find it exactly as represented, 


WARNING 


nst disappoints 


every woman of refined tastes. No pat 
where for this garment. Ite special features are prote< 


her. 


t of the 


| the home, on the street, and Always drapes 
evenly in front and back atk no draw-strings 
no lacing —no nipping or bast Can be worn the year 
round 
Made in several styles, and at 5 
maternal and have the made at b . 
| end for our Fine Mustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
| Maternity Skirt” — It's Ferre + ' 
ing for it Tells all at these ts, th 
maternal, and cost. Gives of “5 j 
users 10 Days Free Trial. W 1 get t 
dealer has not yet been suppied with Fine-t 
make your selection of maternal a ak © 
garment to your order Wher get «. wear it ton daye, and 


Other Skir 


same 


Buffalo, N. Y 
hirt +t 
the 


nent—a fa 
tern can be 
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COMPLEXION 
against harmful exposure 
—used daily by women 
wish to preserve their 


| keeps the skin smooth 

HW and velvety. It is pure 

and harmless. 

Refuse Substitutes, They may 

be dangerous, Flesh, 

| Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 

Send We. for sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

French Perfumers 













their youthful appearance 
lache. It prevents chaps, 
roughness and redness and 
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American Beauty 





Corsets 


are guaranteed to fit 


They have no superior in style, 
workmanship and material. 

Wear an American Beauty Corset 
one, two, three or four weeks. 

If it doesn't please you, exchange 
it without charge for another 
model. 

We know we can fit you, and once 
we do, you are an American Beauty 
Corset customer all your life. 

The merchant will make our guarantee 
good—we stand behind him. Your money 
back if you are not fitted. 

The liberality of our guarantee speaks 
volumes for the American Beauty Corset. 

It is sufficient number of 
models to fit any figure, so every lady can 
take advantage of our offer, and havea 
graceful, stylish figure. 


made in a 


Try an American Beauty Corset the 
next time. 

Prices $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, up to 
$5.00; sold in every village, town, and 


city—or write us direct. 


“Madame Grace 
corset tailoring— 


’ Corsets are the climax of 

1 special brand for those 
who desire an exquisite $5 to $25 creation 

Kalamazoo Corset Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The largest exclusive corset makers in the world 
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|| STENCIL QUTFIT FREE 
a Vhree beautiful stencils cut in 
oiled stencil board, the kind 
costing 25c each at the Art 
stores, and brush, will be given 
free with each $1 assortment of 


In Tubes Ready for Use |; 
Six tubes, any colors desired. Free 
booklet of directions how to stencil 
and dye and many other uses. Any 
one can stencil. Easy Dyes do not 
run, nor “bleed.” They makea clean. 
cut pattern on both sides of the 
fabric. Fastto washing. Endorsed |} 
and used by the Public Schools. Un- 
equalled forall home dyeing of dress 
sxoods, ribbons, laces, etc. Fine for 




























Druggists, department stores and 
art stores. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
send us one dollar, giving us dealer’. 
name, and we will mail you post { 
paid the assortment and outfit. j 
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AMERICAN COLOR CO. 

26 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind. i 
— || 











$125 VALUE FOR 5g, 










Irish Lace. $ 


toire jabot and 
tion guarar 


cuffs to match, 





FREE 
Embroidery 
Advance Spring 
Sale Supple 
ment. 

Write for it and 
save inoney. 


FREE 


With Every Order: Elab- 
orate 1910 Style Book of 
Laces, Embroideries, and 
Neckwear. 

Valencia Lace & Embroidery 
Co., Dept. 03, 416 Br'dwa 
and 276 Canal St., New Yor 


LADY WANTED 


lo introduce our very complete Spring line of, beau 
tiful wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, 
silks, ete., hdkfs, laces and petticoats. All up to date 
N.Y.City Patterns, Finest line on the market. Deal- 
ing direct with the mills you will find our prices 
low. Profits, $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. Samples and 
full instructions packed in a neat sample case, shipped 
express prepaid. No money required. Exclusive 
territory. Write for particulars. Be first to apply. 


Standard Dress Goods Co. ,Dept.E-3,Binghamton,N.Y. 
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NOVEL EMBROIDERED WAISTS 


By Elizabeth F. Washington 





"IBS hold a place of their 
own in the world of fash- 

ion as a means of dec- 
Morating the fronts of 
a waists and blouses. They 

are a trimming that be- 
longs almost altogether 
to the one-piece gown 
or the three piece suit. A bib may 
be used on an odd blouse for general wear, 
but if it is, one has to consider carefully 
the design to be worked out. otherwise it 
will look like a waist that is being worn 
without the skirt of the frock to which it 
belongs. 

The bib is a welcome change from the 
usual decoration on a waist or blouse, and 
gives scope for much variety in design. It 
is especially suitable for very slender 
women, giving a broad effect to the chest 
and covering any little discrepancy or 
fault which that part of the blouse covered 
by the bib may happen to possess. It is 
attached only at the shoulders, from which 
it hangs free, thereby eliminating any 
drawn or held-in appearance that it might 
otherwise have. 

In the two patterns shown, the peacock 
bib is suitable for a house or evening gown 
only, while the other one may be adapted 
to a gown for any oceasion. The material 
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THE PEACOCK-FEATHER DESIGN 


out of which these bibs or waists are made 
plays an important part in the final, fin- 
ished effect. Braiding gives a_ certain 
amount of body or firmness which em- 
broidery alone cannot furnish without the 
aid of an extra lining. This, of course, is 
not desired for net or a transparent ma- 
terial, therefore braiding is almost essen- 
tial for some materials to make them set 
well and hang properly, and particularly 
for this season, when braid is used on al- 
most every material and for every style 
of frock. 

The square design of embroidery and 
braiding is very effective. The 
scrolls and borders are easily and quickly 
braided. 

This bib may be used for a décolleté 
gown or may be filled in with lace or net. 
It is also suitable for an afternoon gown 
or waist for a suit. In other words, it 
may be used for a costume to be worn at 
any time of the day for any occasion, and 
can be made of any material desired. 

The peacock-feather bib of satin like 
the gown makes a very charming and rich 
ornamentation for a waist, covering the 
entire front. The dots are embroidered on 
the waist. The net yoke with its em- 
broidery is also part of the waist. 

When making this bib stamp the braid- 
ing pattern carefully in four separate 
parts, and when cutting allow plenty of 
material to turn under, particularly at 
the ends of each piece. After the braiding 
is finished lay the different parts on the 
pattern and pin or baste them together 
very carefully. They may then be pinned 
at the shoulders and adjusted to fit across 





A SQUARE BIB EMBROIDERED 


the chest. 

braided piece nearer the centre. 

then lined with a thin silk. 
The net is laid over or under chiffon, 


If too broad, push the outside 
They are 


large’ 


two materials basted to a stiff 
paper. Baste them all over at intervals 
to keep the materials from slipping away 


and the 
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A SILK OR LAWN TUCKED BLOUSE 


from each other, and then stamp and em- 
broider the yoke, allowing plenty of net 
below the embroidered feathers to attach 
it properly to the waist. The dots are all 
padded and worked in solidly, as are the 
peacock eyes, but without the padding. 
The rest of the feathers from the stem out 
are done in a long outline-stitch. 

The number of the peacock-feather de- 
sign is 418 and of the square bib 419. 
The tucked blouse design is No. 420, and 
the one with net, No. 421. The price of 
any pattern is 35 cents. 

The front of this lawn blouse is form- 
ed by groups of tucks. The conventional 
vine worked in French embroidery with 
evelet-work over the tucks is very pretty 
and novel. 

The fourth design is suitable for any 
material. If the waist is made of wash- 
able goods embroider it in colored cottons. 
Two shades will be enough to use. 

Net is generally appliqued on the wrong 
side of the design and the material cut 











A DESIGN FOR A CLOTH OR A SILK WAIST 


away from the facé of it. I think this 
waist would be better reversed, for it will 


enable you to see that the net is per- 
fectly straight on the material. The 


edges of the net will be covered by the 
bias folds. 
Stamp the whole design and work in 


solid embroidery, the conventional side 
border first, then baste the net on the 
front of the material and a piece of 


smooth, tough paper on the back, being 
careful not to stretch them. Sew them 
together by machine three-eighths inch in 
from the inside dotted lines of the side 
hands. Baste the bands on very carefully 
and sew them on the edges by machine. 
This stitching will be covered by a fine 


braid. Use two shades for this, putting 
the lighter shade on the upper edge. Em- 
broider the large medallion before ap- 


pliqueing to the net by buttonhole; use 
a heavier cotton for this and the side bor- 
der and use both shades in these. 

When all is finished, tear the paper 
away from the back and cut the material 
from underneath the net and medallions. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


N the December Bazar, in a brief re- 
| view of The Technique of Speech, by 

Dora Duty Jones (Harper & Brothers), 
it was erroneously stated that Miss Jones 
teaches “conscious control of the vocal 
organs.” What the reviewer should have 
said was that the author teaches “ sub- 
conscious control of the organs of speech.” 
Vocal teachers will realize the importance 
of this correction. 

The Brooklyn Public Library has re- 
cently brought out a very valuable cata- 
logue on Costume, in which is given a 
reading and reference list of all the cos- 
tumes of the various countries from the 
dawn of civilization until the present time. 
Any one interested in any phase of the 
subject will find this: catalogue extremely 
helpful in the wide and varied reading it 


suggests. 
Few farces are more interesting and 
delightful than those written by John 


Kendrick Bangs. One of the best of these, 
The Reali Thing, appeared in HarRper’s 
Bazar last year. So great was its suc- 


cess that it is now published in book 
form, together with several additional 
farces almost as good. Amateur clubs 


will delight in these little comedies, but 
even those who have no theatrical aspira- 
tions will take the greatest pleasure in 
reading the book. it is published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

Boys will delight in the latest output 
of the “ Harper Athletic Series,” On the 
Gridiron (Harper & Brothers). As its 
title would suggest, this book is given up 
almost exclusively to fascinating stories 
and pictures of football contests. Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and the smaller 
schools have been drawn upon for stir- 
ring material to brighten this volume, 
and the result is highly interesting. 
Among the contributors are Jesse L. 
Williams, W. J. Henderson, and others 
well known in connection with athletic 
sports and college stories. 

An interesting book recently published 
by the Harpers is A Fantasy of Mediter- 
ranean Travel, by 8S. G. Bayne, author of 
An Irish Jaunting-Car, ete. Mr. Bayne 
has written of his journey with a very 
light and pleasing touch, and his book is 
beautifully illustrated. 

Readers who have appreciated Mrs. 
Willcox’s exquisite unsigned work in the 
various Harper periodicals and the North 
American Review will welcome the boo': 
under her own name in which this work 
appears collectively—The Human Way, 
by Louise Collier Willcox, published by 
Harper & Brothers. Mrs. Willcox has 
a singularly broad, sane outlook on life. 
She is an optimist and a sane idealis 
She writes, too, on appealing topics — 
friendship, human relations, the out-ot 
door world, and the like. There is real 
charm in her book, and a distinct uplift 
in its influence. 


Special interest attaches to Grace 
Frank’s recent translation of Henry 
Sudermann’s Roses. Under this titie 


Miss Frank gives us four of Sudermann’s 
best one-act plays, and every one of them 
is well worth reading. The book is pub- 
lished by the Scribners. 

In Emily Fox - Seton 
Stokes Company ) 


(Frederick A. 
Frances Hodgson Bur- 


nett ineludes her novelette, The Mak- 
ing Of a Marchioness, and its sequel, 
The Methods of Lady Walderhurst. 
The complete book is very  interest- 
ing and will have a _ strong appeal 
to those romantic young persons who 
love to read about ladies of title in 
England. 


In The Veil, by Ethel Stefana Stevens 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company), the au- 
thor writes a very interesting story of 
Arab life in northern Africa. There is 
no question as to Mrs. Stevens’s knowledge 
of her types, nor of the perfection of her 
“atmosphere.” Moreover, there is genuine 
interest in her story and quick movement. 
The Veil is worth reading. 

Lily and the Prince of Spray (George 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia) is a 
drama of the sea, in five cantos, by John 
Campbell Haywood. Mr. Haywood, while 
he adds to his literary laurels, does not 
make his first bow to the reading public 
with this book. He has written for various 
periodicals, and his poetry and prose are 
familiar to many readers. In addition to 
his drama of the sea his volume of verse, 
entitled Peter von Duikelspiel is commend- 
ed to those whose moods are over-serious. 
Golfers will find great pleasure in Mr. 
Haywood’s third book, The Silver Cleek, 
illustrated by Gordon Grant. The Silver 
Cleek is a story full of atmosphere, and 
with a strong appeal to lovers of the 
game. 

A valuable volume, entitled Sketching 
Grounds, has just been published by John 
Lane. It deals with England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Italy, Spain, Holland, and other 
picturesque lands, and the illustrations 
for it are made by such masters of pen 


and brush as Albert Goodwin, Charles 
Claude Hayes, Thomas Scott, Robert 
Noble, Walter Donne, ‘and others of 


equal note. The result is a delightful 
book exquisitely printed and illustrated 
—a credit to authors, artists and pub- 
lishers alike. 
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T the risk of becoming 
preachy and boresome let 
me once more insist upon 
the superior value of out- 
door exercise, or, more 
properly, of outdoor play, 
which causes us to take 
“exercise without being 
quite aware of it. If we would be sup- 
ple and strong and cheerful, we can ac- 
quire those qualities twice as well out-of- 
doors as in the house. William Blaikie, 
one of the greatest authorities, has said 
that the very best gymnasium is a level 
plot of land with no other shelter than 
a roof to keep the rain or snow off the 
thinly clad athletes, for the absence of 
side walls affords an unlimited supply of 
life-giving fresh air. Rather Spartan fun 
yet all men who have had much ex- 
perience in athletics agree with Blaikie. 
It is hardly necessary to say here that 
very delicate girls or, indeed, girls of 
ordinary strength should be careful not to 
begin abruptly in midwinter the practice 
of playing in a gymnasium open to every 
breeze. It is best to accustom oneself 
gradually to that sort of thing, and, once 
accustomed, the individual is a great gain- 
er. Remember always that exercise warms 
the body far better than any amount of 
artificial heat. 

The amount of cold we can withstand 
when fortified by exercise is surprising. 
One morning in February, 1896, when the 
thermometer registered six degrees below 
zero, two of us were playing handball in 
John Wood's gymnasium, in . Twenty- 
eighth Street. There was a register in 
the floor which sometimes admitted feeble 
warmth from a big furnace below, but on 
this morning of record-breaking cold, 
faithful black Henry had let the fire die. 
When we began to play handball the im- 
pact of the ball stung our hands, sea- 
soned though they were, and made them 
swell uncomfortably. They soon warmed 
up in’ the game and ceased to bother us. 
Presently we found ourselves so over- 
heated that we had to take off our sweat- 
ers, and as we did so discovered that we 
were actually steaming. For more than 
an hour we continued to play, although 
ou- -“stumes were mere skeleton rowing- 
Su weighing only a few ounces. And 
not onee during that hour were we con- 
scious of cold. In this instance, of course, 
the players were athletes in excellent con- 
dition, long inured to rough weather, but 
even then it was surprising to find that 
‘a temperature below zero, exercise kept 

very warm. The average girl, of course, 
ned not go in for anything quite so 
3t~enuous, yet she need not fear mere cold 

le at play, especially when she is care- 
.ul to keep out of draughts and to wrap 
up warmly the instant she stops exer- 
cising, even though the stop be no longer 
than half a minute. 

This should never be forgotten: al- 
ways keep a sweater or a long, thick 
bathrobe within easy reach while exercis- 
ing, whether indoors or out. The moment 
you cease work be sure to put on your 
wrap, taking special pains to have the 
throat and chest well covered. Perhaps 
your thoughtless friends will laugh at 
you and call you finicky. Let them. 

Assuming that the weather is so bad 
that outdoor play is impossible, what is 
there within the house to amuse and 
strengthen? Even in the gymnasium you 
ean have a lot of fun if you know how 
to look for it. Have you ever thrown 
the medicine-ball? Begin with a light 
one, and don’t play too long at first. Two 
or three or half a dozen of you can play. 
With each hand you can push it through 
the air like putting the shot; throw it 
with a long swing of the arm like passing 
a football. There are a dozen ways of 
throwing the ball, always catching it and 
sending it along. You need not bother 
about whether or not it will make you 
strong. You'll gain strength from the 
game, also endurance, besides having a 
lot of amusement. It is best to learn 
from a teacher or from some experienced 
friend the proper way to throw and catch 
the ball, for there is some risk of strain- 
ing elbow or shoulder in catching it at 
too wide an angle from the body. But 
played in moderation and with a ball 
not too heavy, the exercise is one of the 
best for grace, quickness, and all-around 
development, besides being most divert- 
ing. 

Another excellent and thrilling indoor 
game is hand-tennis. This is played over 
a regulation net, like lawn-tennis, but 
the court is considerably smaller because 
the player has no racquet, but uses the 
hand instead. Any dealer in athletic sup- 
plies will furnish a net and posts and give 
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the dimensions of the court. For indoor 
work, hand-tennis is to be preferred over 
lawn-tennis, because it occupies so much 
less room, and because using the hands 
to send the bali to and fro gives the play- 
er so much more running than the racquet 
would call for. You see, the racquet saves 
you a foot and a half of.reach on every 
stroke, and since you have to add that 
foot and a half by running up on every 
stroke you play by hand, the increased 
amount of* exercise is well worth while. 
Also you are compelled to use the left 
arm and left side to return every ball 
that comes over in that direction, and 
this gives the body a more even develop- 
ment. 

Even better than hand-tennis is the 
noble and ancient game of handball. In 
this you serve the ball by throwing or 
striking it up against the wall and re- 
turning it in the same manner. ‘The 
limits of the court are chalked or painted 
on the gymnasium floor, as in hand-ten- 
nis, or you may have a head wall and a 
side wall, or a head wall and two side 
walls, or a four-walled court. The last is 
the best, and in that you enjoy the game 
to perfection, with all its strategy of 
placing and change of pace. But even in 
its primitive form—head wall and the 
court boundaries marked on the floor— 
this pastime is one of the finest known 
to man. Indeed, it is one of the earliest, 
for if I remember my Badminton correct- 
ly, substantial traces of the game have 
been unearthed in the ruins of Gurob, an 
Egyptian city that flourished 2,000 years 
before the Christian era. 

As far back as we can trace the his- 
tory of man we find evidences of ball 
games, and of all these tennis and hand- 
ball are the best. They are both beset 
by one danger, however, and it would be 
unfair to tell of their attractions with- 
out mentioning that danger. I refer to 
the liability of over-training and “ going 
stale,” as the athletic phrase is, when car- 
ried away by the delights of play. Long 
ago in the London Lancet, an eminent Eng- 
lish physiologist compared the habit of 
taking athletic exercise to the habit of 
drinking strong liquors. And the expe- 
rience of mankind has proved him right— 
each pursuit is most dangerous when car- 
ried to excess, and each is so attractive 
that unless the victim has an unusually 
strong character the temptation to excess 
is apt to be overwhelming. There is no 
proof that strong drink is beneficial to 
human beings, so we need not consider 
that. habit at length; but athletic exer- 
cises are undoubtedly beneficial when 
taken in moderation, while quite as harm- 
ful as strong drink when taken in excess. 
I am all the more moved to insist upon 
temperance in exercising because I have 
suffered the penalties of “going stale,” 
both in rowing and in handball, and if you 
who read will only give heed to the bit- 
ter experience of him who writes you will 
gain by the experience without undergo- 
ing any of the punishment. 

Far be it from me to encourage any 
one to quit or to loaf while training; but 
there is such a thing as a_ reasonable 


amount of exercise, and that is the goal _ 


all of us should aim to reach. What is 
a reasonable amount of exercise? There 
is no fixed standard. Work or play that 
will hardly stir the pulses of the robust 
and seasoned athlete would mean exhaus- 
tion and heart-failure to the weakling. 
It seems to me that something like the 
following constitutes a safe rule: play as 
fast as you like until you begin to feel a 
little bit tired. Then put on the wraps 
and rest five minutes. If after that rest 
you feel languid, give up play for the 
day, take your bath and go your ways. 
Some of us tire in half an hour, some in 
one hour, some in two hours; but we all 
know when we have had enough. If we 
stop short just this side of enough we 
shall go on growing stronger and happier 
day by day. 

After all, none of us cares to become a 
champion athlete or a prodigy of muscular 
development. That sort of development 
is full of danger, even for men, and still 
greater danger for girls. What we all 
really need to derive from exercise is 
that sane reinforcement of body and mind 
which will enable us to do our work most 
effectively and get the greatest joy out of 
living. And if I seem here to over-em- 
phasize the folly of too vigorous exercise, 
it is not because I have lost sight of the 
folly of not exercising at all. The man, 
woman, or child who neglects to exercise 
the body is starving both body and mind. 
And Poor Richard was right when he 
said it is better to wear out than to rust 
out. 










1 WILL HELP YOU TO 


Health-Good Figure-Rested Nerves7, 


\ By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 


After my university course, 1 concluded I could be of greater 

































help to my sex by assisting Nature to regain and refain the Fi 
strength of every vital organ, by bringing to it a good circula igure 
f tion of pure blood, by strengthening the nerves, and by is 
teaching deep breathing, than I could by correcting 
bodily ailments with medicine. It is to my thorough Economy 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology and health principles 
that I attribute my marvellous success. and 


I have helped over 44,000 women. I] can help you to 


Arise To Your Best 


Means More Than a 
Pretty Face 


I have corrected thousands of 
figures as illustrated below. Style 
is in the figure and poise and 
net in the gown. The gown i: 
1 cost $250; the one in i 
$6.00. Fig. 2 is the same woman as Fig. 1 
developed and 
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a definite purpose, whic 
She is a Better Wife, a 
She adds to the beauty « 








ment, cultivation and education. I can help you to make every vital 
organ aud nerve do efficient work, thus clearing the complexion in correct poise. 


and correcting such ailments as Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 





Constipation Irritability Indigestion show actual photo 

Veak Nerves . , = graphs of pupils defore 
Rheumatism Ne aknesses taking up my work 
Sleeplessness 7orp , r 
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This work is done by following simple aR peng ey oaage carl 













a few iwinutes each day ia the pri 
roo In delicate cases I all stand, vow, as correctly and 
physician, appear as well as Fig. 2. 

I reyard medicine for reduction as danger- When every 
ous, and bandages and reducing appliances 
do not remove the cause, hence only organ of the body 
give temporary results. In correcting is doing efficient 
faulty habits of digestion and assimi- 
lation build up the strength work, there will be no 
while I am reducing or develop- superfluous flesh and no 
ing you. bony, angular bodies. I have reduced thou 


This is practical com- 
Mon-sense. 


sands of women 80 lbs., and have built up thou 
sands of others 25 lbs. What 1 have done for 
others I can do for you. It would do your heart 
good to read the daily reports from my pupils. Here 
are some of them, 


Think it over 
and write me to-. 
day for partic 








ulars. “My weight has increased 30 Ibs,"" ** My kidneys are much better.” 
“My eyes are much stronger, and I have taken off my g! os.” 
“I have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stone 1 began 
with y * 
“I weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength t out of 
breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and I luok and feel 15 years younger.’ 
“TI am delighted with the effect upon my catarrh.*" 
“Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation, Entirely free after having it for 
30 years.” 
“Have vrown from a nervo wreck into a state of steady, quict nerve 
“The relief from backache alone is worth many times the money, and 1] haven't had a 


> I began with you.” 
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Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot help you, 
I will tell youso. I study your case just as a physician, giving you the 
individual treatment which your case demands. I never violate a pupil’s con 
fidence. I will send you an instructive booklet, showing correct lines of a 
woman’s figure in standing and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 246 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





hor of “Seif Sufficiency,” * The Vital Organs, Their Use and Abus 








Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and fizure of woman. 


I CAN TEACH ANY WOMAN HOW TO HAVE 


A Beautiful Figure 
A Clear Complexion 
Vigorous Health 


rO HAVE OR NOT TO HAVE these priceless gifts is for 








each woman to choose. Nature intended every woman to enjoy 
these possessions. The woman who does not is abnormal and un 
natural. Health is normal; ill-health is abnormal. Beauty is 
normal; ugliness is abnormal. 

Do not think that the attainment of health and beauty is a matter 
of good luck, or of “being born so.” I have exploded this fallacy, 


both in my own experience and in that of innumerable pupils. I 
was deformed in childhood; doomed, as it seems, to a life of misery. 
llowever, I willed otherwise believed in Nature's power to 
remedy unnatural physical conditions If I am now, as they say, 
the most perfectly developed woman in the world, I owe it to my 
studies and training. 

The possession of HEALTH AND BEAUTY IS A GUAR 
ANTEED CERTAINTY to those who follow my instructions. 
I am proving this every day to hundreds of women who are doing so. I do not fail in one single 
instance. Glowing letters of praise are arriving by every mail. 
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ANNETTE KELLEKMAN 





If you are too thin—too fleshy—if your complexion is sallow—if you are tired or languid—in 
short, if you are fn any respect not as Nature intended you to be, Ican be of great help to you. 
No matter what you condition. What I have done for myself | can also do for you. 
SEND FOR MY BOOKLET I want to send every woman my educational booklet, 

“HEALTH, BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS.” It will 
tell you what my course of instruction consists of and what it will accomplish. It will be sent free 
to any one who will send 4c. in stamps to cover postage. 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN, Room 703 H, 


. . . 
Hair Like This 
FRE Let me send you 
a remarkable 
treatment for Baldness, 
Dandruff, Gray Hair, etc., 
atmy own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEEN FE, Pres. 
LORERIMER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 2777. Baltimore. Wd. 


WE WILL TRUST YOU Lm DAYS. $1.50 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 






















Look 
at 
Yourself 

Trade-mark copyrighted O ct. 7, 1899 

Have you wrinkles? Do you wish that you looked the 
| same as you did two years ago? Nothing so quickly 
calls attention to the woman's fading beauty a 





















loney. Rats Suttch wrinkles. 
witch tomatch. if | | B. @ P. Wrinkle Eradicators or Frowners 














you find ita big bargain, remit $1.5 

Band GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 
Little more. Inclose bc Free beauty boo! 
fing latest style of hair dressing—aleo high grade 
Switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs.etc. Anna Ayers, 
Dept.756, 17 Quincy8t. Chicago 


| will control the muscles under the skin which cause 
| wrinkles, and drive away the lines and creases uncon- 
sciously growing in a woman's face. Applied at night 
| as shown in the above illustration, and removed 
the morning. No chemical action. Put up in 25c, 50 
and $1 oo boxes, « drug or department store 
-& VP. ¢ NY (Two Women) 
IDA H. VAFRGER, 62 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0 




























WHY CREME SIMON? 


Creme Simon is a truly greaseless cold cream. It can 
removed instantly by cold water. 
Creme Simon nourishes, but does not clog up the 
pores. It softens and whitens the skin. 
Creme Simon, containing no fatty substance, cannot 
rancid. It is antiseptic. ; 
Creme Simon is not a cosmetic to cover up the imperfections 
of the skin. It removes them by curing them. } 
Creme Simon contains only pure ingredients. The strictest antiseptic 
regulations govern its manufacture in the laboratories. 
Creme Simon need only be applied lightly and in 
moderation. A jar lasts a long time. ; : 
Creme Simon serves the whole family. Even the father uses it after shaving. 
These are the reasons why discriminating women use Creme —— in preference to all others. Have you ever 
i th c now using can stand the above analysis ? : 
we cat tepemen pnw on your dressing table. Do you get the best ? We will prove the value 
of Creme Simon by sending you THREE LIBERAL SAMPLES (worth 25c) if you will send us 10c to pay postage. 


J. SIMON & CIE. Offer 401 2 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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AL 
STREET SUIT OF BLUE VELVETEEN 


r is, of course, due to the rage for 
| slender lines that walking has now be- 

come really a fashionable pastime, and 
because it has and because Parisian wom- 
en have become as enthusiastic pedestrians 
as are American and English women, all 
the interest of the early spring months is 


centred upon the street suits. They are 
all very slim affairs, with stiffly conser- 
vative trimming, or, what is still smart- 


er, no trimming at all. 
of them the tendency 


In the majority 
appears to be to 


eliminate the hip and bust curves, to 
accentuate straight effects and even to 


block off the figure in squares. The second 
and third figures in the panel across the 
lower portion of this page will indicate 
the form this blocking off takes. 

In an earlier number attention has been 


GRAY TWEED WITH BLACK SUEDE LEATHER TRIMMINGS $ 


By Marie 

















called to the inset 


pleats that are con- 
spicuous parts of many of the new jackets 


and long coats. The second figure in the 
panel group below shows a conservative 
example of the new jacket. Some forms 
of it are given a plain, side panel moulded 
without a side seam from the armhole to 
the hip line, where a side pleating is 


added, the back alone remaining as a 
plain, full-length panel. In another in- 


carried the 
at either the waist or the hip 


stance the pleating is 
back only, 


across 


line. 
In the dressier suits these pleatings 
are sometimes of silk or satin, matching 


material of which the suit is 
made. These materials are also combined 
with velveteen suits of which costumes 
more and more are seen in a light-weight 


the wool 


weave that hangs most gracefully. Ribbed 
silks, in particular, appear to be favored 


for combination with velveteens, 
ly for coat-skirt pleats; or satin 


especial- 
is used 


sparingly upon collar and cuffs. This is 
the fashionable material for band trim- 
ming. 


Apropos of bands, ladder trimming in 


great diversity is used upon street suits 
of the half-tailored variety. The bands 


BLACK CHIFFON OVER WHITE 








PLUM-COLOR SERGE WITH VELVET COLLAR 


GREEN ZIBELINE WITH EMBROIDERY 


that form the ladder may be anywhere 
from one-half inch to a whole inch wide. 
They are made of silk or satin. 

The wide-wale wool which seem- 
ed to be favored in the late autumn have 


gu Ut ds 


more or less changed their character in 
the present season. Where they are of- 
fered at all they are soft finished, after 
the order of the rhadame silks. Street 
suits sent out by the leading houses are 
all in fine serge, cheviot, homespun; or, 
what is still newer, a soft and lovely 
variety of hopsacking. A small shawl 
collar is noticeable in many of the first 


suits to be shown, though I must add that 


| have never seen such diversity in the 
shape of jacket collars and lapels. They 
are round or notched; broad, or a mere 


line in the way of a shawl shape. 





YOUNG GIRL’S STREET COSTUME 
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36, 40, Serpentine ( répe, St eN 8, made in Nile 
Navy, Tan, Light Pi ak, lavender and Red. 


Sunsiiies Different 


Dressing sacques, kimonos, housegowns, etc., 
made from Serpentine Crepe have a character, 
an individuality and an appearance that makes 
them unusually _ pleasing garments, because 
Serpentine Crepe drapes like voile and is, there- 
fore, far removed from the usual stiff, hard- 
finished printed goods. The enormous sale of 


proves that women of discrimination appreciate the priv- 
ileye of securing, at a very moderate price, an-American- 
made crépe that has all the excellences of the high-cost 
imported fabrics. 

Ask your retailer for Serpentine (répe. If he has not the 
patterns or colorings you desive, he can easily get them for 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Pattern aa 4904. | 
| 
| 
| 


you. If you have difficulty in supplying your wants, send 
to us for FREE etrine: 
dling Serpentine Cr 


\ Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK and list of retailers han- 













AE Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


offers an aristocratic richness of 
effect not duplicated by any silk 
stockings in the world. Yet 
they cost little more than lisle 
and wear quite 
as well. 


Guarantee 
Envelope 
protects against all 
defect and con- 
tains matched silk 
mending thread. 





These silk stockings 
iepperfections - 
Somaufastore by the 
hers, 


“We Calluim 
ei ey 





If your dealer does not have our 

stockings, give us his name and 

we will see that you are supplied. 
Our booklet, “Through My Lady’s 


We shows why we can guarantee 

osiery. Send for it, Free. 

McCallum Silk Hosiery Company [ea 
Northampton, Mass. 


Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery 
in the World. 
















Absolutely demanded by the present 


styles in gowns 


| 


Colors black, 
white and biue. 
xive waist 
measure in 
ordering 


Price 
4-strap, 
as illustrated, 
50c; special 
6 strap,$1.00 
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STELN & CO., 1152 W. Congress St., Chicago H 








More effective than hate long 
corsel Cannot bind 
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SKIRT AND BLOUSE OF VELVET 


ND now the tendency, in indoor 
A gous at least, is toward the Egyp- 

tian! If you would picture the latest 
fancy of the smart Parisians, you must 
study the old friezes in which the female 
figure is robed in long, ankle-length 
blouses. Among the most conservative of 
the lately designed ones are long scant 
garments in soft “ night-blue,” jade, and 
old topaz shades, with borders embroid- 
ered in dull gold and black, having points 
of onyx or of malachite gleaming through 
the design here and there. Among the 
most picturesque are blouses in crépe de 
Chine or in rough-finished mousseline 
with printed borders in searlet and black 
and yellow, representing eryptic symbols 
of Egypt, more or less exactly reproduced. 
[he roughened materials of which these 
blouses are made imitate the vegetable 
paper, or papyrus, on which Egyptians 
have perpetuated their ancient traditions. 

These new dresses are said to have 
taken Paris by ‘storm. The ground colors 
most in vogue for the printed ones are 
Nile green, black, a curious old-gold, and 
blue-gray, as well as the deeper blues, 
against which the highly colored symbols 
show in vivid relief. ‘They are regarded 
as too beautiful to be marred by combin- 
ing with lace or tulle or other such 
European material, and at most are finish- 
ed with a self-pleating down the front 
at the left side (where they fasten), edged 
with narrow satin ribbon. The effect is 
that of the line of lead around the figures 
in a stained-glass window. 

In the mean time, filet and other net 
overdresses with crystal and jet spotting 
them continue to figure on the evening 
and other house dresses worn by less dar- 
ing women. Carrickmacross lace that 
imitates quite wonderfully the old Vene- 
tian point is also being made up into 
tunics to wear over princess dresses, and 
scarfs of this needlework are among the 
handsomest of late accessories. Such 
searfs are now thirty inches wide, and 
from three to four yards long. 

Onyx set in embroidery motifs is seen 
upon some of the late dinner and evening 
dresses, and this stone is also carved into 
hatpin heads, and into fancy small forms 
for setting into long earrings. 

The jewelry accessories of the fashion- 
able woman at present are innumerable. 
Even the most conservative women ap- 
pear to have begun the wearing of ear- 
rings, though for a generation we have 
been trained to think of such ornaments 
as absolutely barbarous. Some of the 
latest are three inches long. Many are of 
semi-precious stones set in pierced 
platinum. I have seen quartz or mica- 
marked turquoises so used that they ap- 





peared to be shot with gold; and 
amethysts similarly marked are among 


the fashionable earrings at present. 
Slides, bandeaux, and curious disk orna- 
mented back combs in blond tortoise-shell 
(either pure or streaked), carved or 
pierced or merely polished, are among 
the pretty ornaments now seen in the fash- 
ionable coiffures. Practically none of the 
earved or pierced shells provide for the 
threading of ribbon through them, which 
fashion has entirely disappeared after a 
season of popularity in some quarters; 
but enamelled combs are seen, and many 
are set with paste jewels or inlaid with 
gold or silver or enamel. Carved leather 
missal-bags in delicate silvery white or 
pale buff, with Florentine ecclesiastical 


carvings touched with old royal blue 
and scarlet (and sometimes set with 
jewels) are now carried as vanity bags 


with evening dress. 

Straws to show which way the summer 
breezes are to blow in the matter of 
sleeves are the new long lace mitts hav- 
ing elaborate’ bracelet and = arm-band 
motifs, alternating with plain jet, and the 
long-armed gloves in silk, suéde, and lisle, 
with ornamented arm portions. Some of 
the most novel have circular pin tucks set 
in groups around the arm; others are em- 
broidered in long stitch with filoselle. The 





VISITING GOWN OF GRAY WITH MOIRE 


first are not pretty, but it is altogether 
likely women will be found to wear them. 
The chief importance of these first gloves 
is that they seem to support the rumor 


that three-quarter and elbow length 
sleeves will be features of the sheerer 
linen, foulard, and other thin dresses in 


the coming months. 

An advance foulard model recently 
shown me was so curious, in view of the 
forms taken by cloth dresses, that I am 
tempted to-describe it in detail. Picture 
a sheath corselet, rising to the armpits 
and slightly wrinkled around the figure. 
The lace top, in a tone exactly matching 
the foulard below, is slightly full, and cut 
in one piece with the sleeves. The corselet 
and this yoke appeared to be hung to- 
gether on softly folded satin folds. Below 
the corselet portion were seven five-inch 
ruffles: one half of each was of foulard, 
the other of lace. These extended to the 
foot of the skirt. The gown of satin with 
braided yoke and sleeves shown on this 
page represents another ruffled effect. of 
which every dressmaker appears to be 
putting out a few. 

The gown showing a moiré fiehu and 
two moiré flat loose folds is another model 
which it may be wise to study, in view of 


the many uses to which moiré-finished 
goods are put. One of the newest ideas 
is to give this finish to Ottoman silk, 


and in magenta and purple, which are 
two of the most notable of the late new 
shades, the effect is really very rich and 
lovely. 

Some of the marquise hats which have 
come in to lend variety to the end of the 
winter season are in this effective ma- 
terial. Caught with a gold or silver 


eockade, a pig camellia, or one of the 
metal cloth wings (in which the metal 
gauze is laid on, fold upon fold, to 
represent the spraying out of the feath- 
ers), these little hats, worn over the side 
of the head, are really quite charming. 

These harmonize particularly well with 
a pointed waist one-piece costume which 
a leading importer is offering as a com- 
ing favorite dress form. It is in moss- 
green chiffon velvet. 

Four pieces compose the waist, which is 
made over a fitted and boned lining. The 
outer waist is seamed in the centre of the 
back and the front (where it, closes in- 
visibly), and under the arms. The back 
portions mould closely over the form and 
extend to an even depth of two inches 
around the figure—from one underarm 
seam to the other. The front portions are 
draped without darts, giving a slightly 
“Middle Ages” corselet effect. They are 
carried down to a point five inches below 
the normal waist line. 

The skirt is also divided into four, the 
front and back fulness meeting in a flat 
centre pleat. At the sides, directly in 
line with the underarm seams, are two 
similar pleats. This division of the dress 
continues the slender, almost square ef- 
fect of prevailing dress forms, though in 
many respects, as will have been noted, 
the new model really departs from them. 

The sleeves are slashed. They are elbow 
length. The undersleeve, seen through the 
slash, is of matching moiré, of which there 
is a corded ornament that finishes the 
sleeve at the lower notch of the slash. 
The pleated skirt is joined to the pointed 
waist by means of a thick moiré cording. 

Quaint little mantelettes are promised 
for the early spring as natural succes- 
sors to the searf. The first to be shown 
have long front stoles, sometimes square, 
but oftener pointed, but short ones, too, 
are appearing, though it is too soon to pre- 
dict which of the two forms will prove 
most popular. At present much attention 
is paid to the weighting of these stole 
points, which hang to the knee as a rule, 
with long, fluffy silk tassels. 

The earliest mantelettes are in widely 
different fabrics. Gauze with lace motifs 
or hand painting is laid over silk and 
edged with deep fringe: richly broché 
taffeta is also used, with queer little flut- 
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ings and ruchings around the edges, and 
other models, again, are in thin velvet 
with incrustations of lace here and there. 
Some exactly repeat the form of the vel- 
vet and fur scarfs that have been found 
so comfortable as well as graceful during 
the winter; others are cape-shaped, and 
fall in ripples over the shoulders. 














You may sit at ease in an 
arm-chair or recline luxuri- 
ously ona couch and direct the 
fitting and draping of your 
gowns if you possess a Pneu- 


matic Dress Form. If social 
or household duties interfere 
with visits to the modiste, send 
your Pneumatic Dress Form to 
represent you, select the mate- 
rial, determine the style and 
have the making directed by 


letter or telephone. 


WAISTS 


You may make and complete the most 
elaborate waist without trying it on if 
muslin lining is fitted according to directions 
furnished with each Form. 

This lining, when inflated on the Form, 
gives the exact size of your bust, waist, 
neck and arms, also the shape of the back, 
slope of the shoulders, and any other pecu- 
liarity of your figure. If one shoulder is 
higher or larger, the inflated lining will 


reproduce it. 
SKIRTS 


To reproduce exactly every individual 
peculiarity of your figure, all you need do is 
to have a muslin lining fitted (directly over 
your corset and without 

our skirts) down over 
Line so as to obtain their 
exact shape. 

Insert the deflated 
Pneu Form inside this 
lining and inflate until 
solid, your double now 
stands before you. All 
skirts that you 
have fitted and 
hung over the 
Pneumatic 
Dress Form 
will be per- 
fectly satis- 
factory, be- 
cause your 
muslin lin- 
ing is fitted 
well down 
over the 
hips and 
gives their 
shape at the 
largest part 
(the last place the skirt touches). 

When lining is inflated and set on its 
stand at your skirt length, and has one of 
your petticoats on to give proper flare be- 
low the hips, your second self confronts you. 

If one Lip is higher or larger, it will be 
so reproduced. 















Hanging your own 





When not in use, collapse and pack in box base 

The same form 
may be used by 
any number of 
persons by chang- 
ing lining. Call 
and see demon- 
stration or write 


for booklet F-17. 





Pneu Form Co, 
Lining Inflat- $322 Fifth Ave. 


ed and ready Inflated Lining 
for waists to NW. Corner 824 St, with 


be made over Keady for Fit 
it New York ting Shirt. 
these linings are on same size form 


























—-the fabric for dainty gar- 


ments, whether it be the 
baby’s outfit or the mother’s 
waists, dresses and lingerie. 
Beautiful in finish, sheer 
in texture, strong and 


durable is 


Sherrelle 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





WHEREVER you would 

ordinarily use fine linen use 
Sherrette instead. Garments made 
of Sherrette come back from the 
laundry as fresh and pretty as 
when they were made. 


Sherrette combines daintiness and dura- 
bility with economy. It enables you to 
make your own and baby’s wardrobe 
more complete for the same money. 


in addition to PLAIN WHITES, 
SHERRETTE comes in FANCY 
STRIPES and CHECKS, PRINTED 
PATTERNS and SOLID COLORS 


If your dealer does not handle Sherrette we will 
gladly send samples, if you will send us his name. 


SHERMAN & SONS CO. 


62-64 Leonard St., New York 








oINTe, 


SHERRETTE IS ONE OF 
BRAND 


THE POINTER BRAND 
FABRICS. WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS BRAND, YOU 
ARE SURE OF HONEST 
VALUE. 
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Dainty Baby Things 
My beautiful illustrated catalog of Exclu- 

sive Models in Babies’ and Children’s Cloth- 
ing Free post paid to every mother and pros- 
pective mother with List of Baby’s First Needs. 


Everything for Baby 
Daintiness and simplicity are characteristics of 
all my garments. My specialties are—Imported 
Fr Y fand-made Goods — Complete 
Infants’ Outfits and Nature-Shape Shoes 
made to my special order on Foot-Form Lasts. 


My Spic-n-Span Children’s Clothing 
consists of a very complete line of Rompers, Kilt, 
Russian and Blouse Suits for 
Boys, and Girls’ Wash Dresses 
to 14 years. 

The style and workmanship 
of Spie-n-Span garments are 
what you have long wished for. 

Made in sanitary workrooms 
under my personal supervision 
(no Sweatshop). My Outfit of 
30 long or 12 short patterns, 
illustrated directions, only i 
Goods delivered anywhere prep: 
Write today 


Mrs. Ella James 


158 Kosenbloom 
Bidg. 













SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 











( Smith's “Baby's Shop” 


(Trape-Marx Kee'p U. 8. Pat. Ovrice) 





“ . ” 
Bainty Things for Babies 
(Copyright 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 

Send to-day for our latest illustrated mail-order 
catalog containing every requirement for an 

ANT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT 
Hand-made goods our specialty. 

Above catalogue containing a list of BABY’S 
FIRST NEEDS and a sample birth announcement 
ad — be sent in a plain patent sealed envelope 

or b 


Albert Bwight Smith Co., 








\ ait _diesenee fence. | 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


WINTER CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 


By Marianna Wheeler 


(Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York) 





7\T is not the amount of 
clothing the child wears 
in cold weather that keeps 
him warm as much as the 
quality and its even dis- 
tribution over the body. 
Of course there are some 
materials more desirable 
than others, but even those that are con- 
sidered the best will not prove effectual in 
preserving the health of the child or pre- 
vent him from taking cold if they are not 
intelligently chosen and worn. Material 
and texture, naturally, have a great deal 
to do with the warmth-giving qualities of 
the garments, and incidentally the health of 
the child. As a rule, most children are too 
heavily and warmly dressed. When get- 
ting the winter outfit for an infant or 
older child select material which combines 
lightness in weight with warmth. 

With years of experience among babies 
and little children many of whom were so 
delicate that every atom of bodily heat had 
to be carefully preserved and ofttimes ar- 
tificial warmth employed to help fan the 
little spark into a healthful glow, I have 
found that garments made of wool, or 
those containing a large proportion of it, 
gave the most satisfactory results in stim- 
ulating and maintaining bodily heat. No 
other material seems to contain these es- 
sential properties in such a degree as does 
wool. Try the effect of different materials 
for yourself when you become chilled from 
some cause, A cotton or linen wrap will, 
no doubt, temper somewhat the discom- 
fort felt from cold, or serve the purpose of 
protection from breeze or draught; but a 
woollen wrap, even one light in texture, 
when thrown about the shoulders will al- 
most immediately cause a most grateful 
warmth to be felt. 

It not infrequently happens that children 
with unusually sensitive skins or those 
who have eczema cannot wear woollen gar- 
ments next the skin. The wool irritates 
the sensitive surface. Under these cir- 
cumstances silk is the best substitute for 
wool, as it is smooth and soothing to the 
skin, and has some of its warmth and mag- 
netism only in a lesser degree. As it is 
important that the bowels be kept warm, 
however, I would advise putting the woollen 
band over the silk shirt, if possible. The 
silk shirt should be slightly longer than 
the woollen band so that it can turn up 
over it at the bottom, thus preventing the 
wool of the band from coming in contact 
with the skin and causing an irritation. 
If this plan does not work, a silk band as 
well as shirt will have to be worn. 

For mothers of moderate means who 
feel that pure wool, silk, or linen-mesh gar- 
their slender 





ments are beyond means, 
the next best is a mixture of wool 
and cotton. If one has to do with 


cotton entirely, considerable care should 
be used in the selection of the garments. 
Try to procure those with a soft furry fin- 
ish on the side next the skin. I have seen 
some ribbed shirts of cotton which were 
exceedingly soft and smooth. 

A word as to the washing of these gar- 
ments may not come amiss here.  Chil- 
dren’s undereclothing, to be kept soft and 
comfortable, requires careful washing. 
Wool especially requires the greatest care 
lest it shrink up into almost board-like 
stiffness: and unless such garments are 
given into the hands of an expert laun- 
dress I would advise the mother to look 
after the washing of the small pieces her- 
self; they are but little trouble and that 
little pays. All-wool and part-woollen gar- 
ments should not be rubbed in the wash- 
ing, but soaked in lukewarm soap-suds 
from one-half to one hour; if a part is 
especially soiled it will be necessary to rub 
that part a little, but very gently. Do not 
wring the garment, but thoroughly rinse 
in lukewarm water several times until all 
trace of the soap is gone; gently squeeze 
out some of the water, but do not wring: 
then shake well and dry. The little wood- 
en shirt and stocking forms are excellent 
to stretch these small garments over while 
drying and do away with the necessity of 
ironing. Silk, cotton, or linen garments 
should first be thoroughly wet with warm 
water, then rubbed with a good pure laun- 
dry soap and left to soak for about two 
hours. After that they should be gently 
rubbed with the hands, not too harshly, 
and finally rinsed in clear soft water, not 
once, but three or four times, until every 
trace of the soap has vanished. Then 
wring out, shake well, and dry in the open 
air and sunshine if possible. 

For a young baby I would suggest un- 
derelothing of a medium weight, but for 
children past the first year or when they 
commence to run about, I think undergar- 
ments of a still lighter weight are better. 
The increased activity of the child stimu- 
lates -his circulation; the body generates 





more heat, and undergarments of lighter 
weight and thickness will afford ample 
protection from cold, and retain enough of 
the bodily heat for comfort. 

The winter outfit should contain six or 
eight ribbed shirts with long sleeves. 

Six or eight ribbed bands of the same 
material as shirts are needed. The bands 
should fit rather snugly, and for infants 
they should reach from the armpits to just 
below the thighs. Later the bands should 


.be provided with arm straps to prevent 


their slipping down. They should have a 
little tag at the lower end to pin to the 
diaper so they will not ride up. 

I would advise thin woollen stockings 
long enough to come up well over the knee. 
A half-dozen pairs of these will probably 
be sufficient. For the feet, worsted bootees 
or kid moccasins are best. Petticoats are 
best made of fine flannel. When children 
begin to wear drawers, I prefer woollen 
ones of medium weight, the length to come 
just over the knee and tuck into the stock- 
ings. Drawers of ankle length are ob- 
jectionable, as with the woollen stockings 
they make the child too warm while in 
the house. With the short drawers. leg- 
gings may be worn when the child goes on 
the streets. As very short dresses are now 
worn by children for appearance, white 
ecambrie drawers may be worn over the 
merino ones. 

A number of little house-sacques of vary- 
ing thicknesses may be k’pt on _ hand. 
These may be made of light merino or thin 
flannel; the thicker knitted ones are good 
for cold days, or those made of eider-down 
cloth. There should also be squares or 
afghans to throw over the baby’s feet when 
he is lying down or wrapped about him 
when he is carried from the room into 
the hall or other parts of the house, 
where the temperature may not be quite 
as warm. 

For out-of-door garments wool is prefer- 
able to other material for both hat and 
cloak. Do not have either of these gar- 
ments so heavy as to cause the child to 
perspire. Fur caps, coats, and robes for 
this reason are especially objectionable; 
rather choose some pretty light material 
and have an interlining of lamb’s wool, 
which is manufactured especially light and 
fluffy for this purpose. A quilted silk cap 
with a very thin interlining of this wool 
can be worn under a thin lace cap, if neces- 
sary, and still the little head be kept com- 
fortably warm even in the coldest of 
weather. For the coat, a medium thick- 
ness of this lining may be used with any 
dainty fabrie the mother may faney and 
give as much protection from cold as 
though a much heavier material were used. 
But the mother should always remember 
that when a cold day comes an extra sacque 
is to be worn under the coat or an extra 
afghan is to be added to the ordinary 
covering. In extremely cold weather or 
when strong winds prevail, it is best to 
give babies and little children their airing 
in the house. Wrap them up as for the 
street and lower the windows from the top 
as far as they will go, and let them stay 
in this room the best part of the day; 
this plan is much better than sending them 
out and running the risk of frost-bitten 
cheeks and lungs full of street dust. 

At night it is quite essential that babies 
and little children should sleep warm, but 
it is not the amount of covering that is 
piled on that produces the desired effect. 
Lightness and warmth must be combined 
in the material used. During sleep the en- 
tire body, its organs and their functions, 
become relaxed. This is especially so in a 
little child, consequently the clothing 
which envelops the little body at night 
must be loose and not unnecessarily con- 
fine the child’s movements or interfere 
with its circulation. A little baby may 
wear a shirt and band at night in ad- 
dition to the nightdress, but they should 
not fit too snugly. Stockings and bootees 
are not at all necessary; the nightgown 
should be worn long enough to cover the 
feet. The bottom may be made with a flap 
to turn up and button, or a draw-string 
may be run through the hem instead; in 
either case have the gown long and full 
so as to allow the child to use feet and 
legs with perfect freedom. A very pretty 
and dainty nightgown may be made of 
French flannel, which is warm and com- 
paratively thin. 

The crib covering should be as light in 
weight as possible. Heavy cotton com- 
fortables and blankets do not give as much 
warmth as weight. Comfortables filled 
with eider-down weigh but a few ounces; 
one is warmer than an ordinary pair of 
wool blankets. However, eider-down is 
very expensive and within the means of 
but few. Very warm and light comfor- 
tables are made filled with the prepared 
lamb’s-wool sheeting before mentioned. 











Something entirely new. The most unique 
and stylish underwear ever made. In quality, 
fit and finish ‘‘Gauzrib” is ‘‘the newest o' 
the new” in lingerie. 

‘‘Gauzrib” isexclusive. It is unlike any other 
underwear, anywhere, at any price. We are 
originators of both machines and fabric, and we 
know. It is finer, softer and more delightfully 
glove-fitting than any other. And it is durable, 
You can launder it again and again. 

“‘Gauzrib” is just full of elasticity. It 
gives with every movement of the body. It is 
the finest, smoothest, silkiest underwear fabric 
ever made. The undervest you see above—a 
size five—fitting a 40 and 42 bust, will stretch :) 
to nearly 60 inches, and yet so fine, sheer § 
and filmy is it that you can pass it througha [& 
wedding-ring as illustrated. Think of it! ¥ 

HAND-MADE LACE FINISH £ 

The superb ‘‘Gauzrib” finish is something to 
take your breath away. Real hand-crocheted 
lace, every stitch of it--costing in itself more 
than you pay for the average undervest. § 
There is nothing like ‘‘Gauzrib” anywhere. * 
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These statements are made by a reliable 
company and are truthful. ‘‘Gauzrib” Un- 
derwear for women is made by the makers 
celebrated ‘‘Spring Needle” 
Underwear for men, the kind you see ad- 
vertised so often. The machines which 
make the ‘‘Gauzrib” fabric are just perfected. 

Cooper’s ‘‘Gauzrib"’ Underwear is not yet for 
sale at your dealer's. Itistoo new for that. But 
you can secure the ‘‘Gauzrib"’ Undervests from 
us direct by ordering quickly. The price is $2.00 


4 

» 
each, charges prepaid, and they are worth it. : 
Send check or money order at once, if you would 


of Cooper's 
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make sure of your order being filled. Our 
Better send today. 


co. 


present output is limited. 
COOPER MANUFACTURING 
Bennington, Vermont 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s famous “ Spring Needle” 
Jnderwear for men. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet on request. 
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American Printing Co. Wash Fabrics, 


and fashion plates in colors, showing the 
> most practical dress material in the world. | 
< Enough for a drese costs less than $1.00 at 
all retailers; under 8 cts. ayard. Wom all 
the year ‘round. These fabrics are al- 











YEISER 
H2°K S 2" ae 


Hooks and 
Eyes for close- 
fitting garments — 
always in place — al- 
ways firm. You know 
your clothes are right if 
you use “YEISER’S.” 

“A first-class Hook and Eye, and will 
stay where sewed.’ Belle H. Perry, 
Lakewood, Ohio.” 



















2 doz. Safety Hooks, 2 doz. Invisible Eyes, and 1 * 
Standard Eyes, and mention your dealer's name. 


THE YEISER HOOK & EYE CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


At your dealer's or send us l0c for full package containing 
doz. 
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Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full 
Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


all cases money must accompany order. 
vertisement 


HE way of the traveller is 
a happy one if her ward- 
robe be not too extensive, 
yet sufficient to make her 
feel she is suitably gown- 
ed upon every occasion. 
These patterns have 
been provided to aid the 
traveller of any age, but they are not ex- 
clusive in that sense, since they may be 
used by the stay-at-homes as well. They 
re exclusive simply in that they are Ba- 
AR patterns. For the middle-aged woman 
vho is making a journey, No. 820 will be 
ound most serviceable. The material is 
‘ray serge with a fine white line through 
t—too small to soil easily, but giving 
he gown a stylish effect. The skirt, it 
will be noted, has a group of pleats at 
ach side of the front, and _ also 
t each side of the back. Many 
will be glad to know that that model 
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WAIST No. 822, WITH LACE COLLAR. 


of skirt will be the favorite during 
the spring and summer, for it is the most 
satisfactory design for street and wash 
dresses. The waist is trimmed with a 
piping of black and white silk and large 
uray pearl buttons. The white collar and 
jabot, of net.or Irish lace, make a dressy 
tinish when occasion requires. 

This model, made in any of the summer 
silks and with more elaborate trimming 
of passementerie, answers for a church 





TRAVELLING CLOAK. No. 821. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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or calling gown. It is very attractive also 
in the wash materials. The separate pic- 
ture of the waist shows its possibilities 
of elaboration by the addition of a lace 
collar. This may be the always popular 
Irish. or it mav be hand embroidered. 





TWO DIFFERENT COLLAR ARRANGEMENTS. 


In its capacity of travelling gown, it is 
well to consider using with it No. 819. 
which is a capital travelling cloak. If 
the high collar is not desired, a flat turn- 
over one may be substituted. This model 
makes up well in serges, pongee, or in 
heavy gray or tan linen. ‘the advantage 
of using linen as a material is that the 
garment is then ready for automobile 
wear and, best of all, is washable. It is 
an ideal general-utility garment. Primar- 
ily the cloak was designed to be the travel- 
ling companion to No. 821, No. 822, and 
No. 823, and is of blue serge. But its re- 
lation to the other patterns needs ex- 
planation. 

Number 821 is a convertible frock of 
blue serge planned as the perfect travel- 
ling frock for young girls and women. The 
front panel, it will be observed, extends 
to the bust line, and is joined to the side 
bodies of the waist by scarlet silk buttons 
and loops. The waist in the pattern is 
elaborate in order that it may do service 
for the table d’héte dinners at the hotels. 
The upper part is extensively embroidered 
in a conventional design with blue silk, 
with here and there some jet and gilt 
beads to make the effect a little more 
dressy. The edge is piped with scarlet, as 
are the cuffs. Tne yoke of heavy white lace 
is adjustable, and launders without trouble. 

No. 822 is the simple travelling waist 
which does duty for daytime wear, and 
which may be of any material — thin 
scrim and French crépe are good, as both 
launder easily and do not require ironing. 





SIMPLE DRESS FOR A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN 
No. 822. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for waist, and 25 cents for skirt. 


Or it may be of pongee, messaline, or 
surah. The ruffle is adjustable and but- 
tons on to the waist, so it may be worn 
or not, just as one wills. [t is not 
a bad plan to have two sets of ruffles, one 
of white and one of the material of the 
waist, if it happen to be of silk. The but- 
tons are of red silk similar to those on 
the skirt. The different collar arrange- 
ments which the pictures show afford a 
choice as to which is the most becoming— 
a little ruffle of blue silk or white like 
the ruffle on the waist, or the white band 
which serves as a substitute for a turn- 
over collar, and which may be discarded 








address, including street, city, and State, legibly written 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern 


and replaced with little effort as it but- 
tons to the collar. 

No. 823 is the coat designed for this 
frock, and in its military effect will ap 
peal to young girls. It may also be said 
that it is one of the best models for mid 
dle-aged women, and would answer per 


fectly to be worn with No. 820. Here it 
is of blue serge with blue silk hercules 
braid as trimming. The suit is made 


complete as a travelling costume by the 
addition of the long cloak, No. 819, which 
too is of blue serge, it will be remembered, 


and lined with scarlet satin. The high 
collar which buttons tight about the 
throat makes it an admirable steamer 
cloak. The French “trick” ot having 


a sunshade the notable color of a gown 
at once shows the parasol in the picture 
to be of searlet silk. 

To the group of Bazar readers who have 
already felt that this costume would not 





SHIRT WAIST. No. 824. SPRING COAT. No. 825. 
Price, 15 cents. Price, 25 cents. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


be becoming to them by reason of the use 
of the searlet. the suggestion is made to 
substitute a blue and white silk, either a 
stripe or a polka dot, as a happy solution 
of the difficulty.. Gray with trim- 
mings of black or of green may be used 
in the same combination, or brown with 
some preferred contrasting color. 


serge 














No. 823 


CONVERTIBLE FROCK. 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for waist, and 25 cents for skirt. 

Embroidery Design No. 404 for yoke. Price, 35 cents. 
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BELDING 
SILK fn” 
Makes silk the most 


economical material— 
makes silk safe to buy. 


When you see the karat 
mark “Belding” on the 
goods you buy, no poor silk 
(weighted in the dyeing or 
mixed with shoddy) can de- 
fraud you, no artificial silk 
can deceive you, no. cotton 
masquerading as silk can im- 
pose on you. Your clothing 
costs less per year. 


Silk is the strongest, as well 
as the most beautiful, material 
in the world. It is the precious 
fibre—the “gold” of textiles. 
Dyed, twisted and woven by 
Belding methods, it 
all the merit that made silk pre- 
cious. It gives longer wear— 
greater service per dollar of cost 
—than any other textile can 
possibly give. It saves money, 
and it looks better all che time. 


possesses 


Belding Sewing Silk makes 
garments that you can rely 
ontoholdtheir shape. The 
elasticity which Belding 
Silk possesses (but cotton 
does not) saves the fabric 
and brings the seam back to 
shape after every stress. It 
is the strongest, luongest- 
wearing thread. Use cotton 
for basting only. Fill your 
work-basket with Belding 
Silk. Our booklet tells why. 
Instruct your dressmaker. 
Look for the Guarantee 
Tag on garments. If you 
don’t find it, the garment 
is probably sewed with cotton. 


Send for our booklet,“The Precious 
Fibre.” It shows why silk is 
economical and why cotton is 
extravagant. It will help you 
to buy silk safely. Sent free. 
The Belding Guaranteed Silk 
Products Are: 


Buttonhole Twist 
Crochet and Knitting Siik 
Darning Silk 

otor’’ Scarf and Tie Silk 


FOR THE TEETH. 
Clean 
can’t. 


you A SAMPLE FREE, 


Satin Linings 
Embroidery Silks 
Sewing =, 


where the brush 
A post card bring 


Address all correspondence and requests for 
samples to the New York Office, Department § 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


New York Boston San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Paul Chicago 
Cincinnati St. Louis Baltimore. 


This tag on a gar- 
ment means that it is 
lined with Belding 
Satin Lining, made 
safe to buy through 
the FULL Belding 
Guarantee. It means 
that the lining will 
outwear all other 
linings. 
substitute to 
your money. 


THISe TAG 
INSURES 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 


Permit no ¢ 


& BROADWAY 


get 





° * Guaranteed Satin 
Lining, $1 per yard 


This tag on a garment 
means that it 1s sewed 
throughout with 
Belding Silk. The 
seams are guaranteed 
—they will not pucker 
-the garment will 
shape itself to your 
form and hold that 
shape as long as worn 
If you do not 
find this tag 
it is probably 
sewed with 
cotton 



















BELDING BROS & CO 





The BELDING Silk Sewed SEAM 
Stands a Bull Dog Strain 
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By Marie Olivier 








ARCH is so essentially a 
bridging-over month in so 
far as the wardrobe 1s 
concerned that 1 am tempt- 
¥ed to dwell less upon 
economical ways of pur- 
chasing new apparel than 
head upon certain prudent ones 
ot saving that already in hand. Things 
may be bought ever so shrewdly, but if 
wastefully used they degenerate into mere 
extravagances. So, too, do things econom- 
ically purchased with a view to future 
use, but which are laid away in closets 
in which moths may riddle and dust ruin 
them. It is the closet that seems to me 
to be the subject of all others for a con- 
sideration by thrifty women during this 
* off ” month. 

I have been given a glance into a num- 
ber of carelessly hung and _ carelessly 
crowded closets in the homes of other- 
wise thoroughly up-to-date housekeepers, 
and I am inclined to think that they con- 
ceal, if not the family skeletons, at any 
rate leak holes through which the family 
cash may disappear; and corners in which 
lurk little whips to the family self-re 
spect that are really unnecessary evils. 
This has oecurred to me particularly in 
connection with those closets in which 
garments in use are hung carelessly as they 
happen to catch, sometimes by one arm- 
hole, sometimes by a waistband, sometimes 
by a frail collar; | have seen a silk petti 
coat hung up by a ripped ruffle! 

Of course, such treatment of a garment 
ruins. it. The weight of a waist from a 
tulle collar, from one armhole — how 
could it result otherwise than in pulling 
the material askew? No tailor would 
think of misusing his stock so, but the 
guardian of the family stock entirely over- 
looks, often, the wastefulness of her act, 
and deplores, without in the least recog- 
nizing her own responsibility in the mat- 
ter, the “ ruination of her dresses in these 
horrid little modern closets.” 

There are two ways of pointing out 
housekeeping extravagance of this sort 
one the destructive method of wholesale 








A SUIT OF SERGE OR REGATTA CLOTH 


condemnation, and the other constructive, 
which shows the way out of the difficulty. 
Choosing the latter, | am going to tell of 
a model closet which many rich women 
now enjoy, and which any poorer one may 
have for her eomfort, even in a city 
“flat,” at the expense of, say, one and 
one-half dollars, exclusive of the curtains 
and dust bags which are part of the 








WARDROBES 


“waza 


closet’s equipment for the scrupulous care 
of dresses. I shall also include a receipt 
for the cedarizing of trunks and closets 
which has not, I think, appeared in any 
woman’s magazine to the present, though 
it is well known to pharmacists and to 
Parisian clothing experts. 

Let us consider the ordinary built-in 
wardrobe of a city “ flat.” which is usually 
of the smallest permissible dimensions. 
As a rule it is provided with a shelf across 


RUSSIAN SUIT OF DARK GRAY VELVETEEN 


the top for hat-boxes, and a space below 
of, say, forty-five to fifty inches. The 
walls are generally painted, but the wood 
casing about invariably shows cracks. 
These should all be carefully puttied up in 
March after they have been previously 
given a searching coat of thin varnish, or 
of pure turpentine. When this crack 
filling has dried thoroughly, the entire in- 
terior should be given a double coating of 
enamel paint. This enamelling of the 
wardrobe is a French idea, commendable 
because it eliminates all surfaces to which 
dust might otherwise cling. 

When the enamel is thoroughly dry the 
entire interior, together with all wood 
hangers that are to be used, should be 
painted again with the mixture to which 
| have referred. This is the formula for 
it: Three equal parts of oil of cedar, oil 
of turpentine, and alcohol, mixed by a 
chemist. Eight ounces of the mixture will 
serve for the interiors of two city ward- 
robes and several packing-trunks. It 
should be put on with a small camel’s 
hair brush. 

Immediately after this painting the 
clothing, well brushed and slipped into 
dust-proof bags, should be hung in place. 
The front curtain to the closet should then 
be drawn, and if the closet contains winter 
clothing that is to be stored, the doors 
closed for two or three days. If it is pre- 
pared for wearing apparel in use, the doors 
stiil should be closed for several hours so 
that the cedar fumes may impregnate the 
bags and the clothing in all its strength 
until it has done its work. The odor of 
the cedar is an agreeable one to the ma- 
jority of persons, but it is deadly to the 
larve of moths. The mixture might be 
used with advantage three times a vear 
in closets that are being opened and closed 
frequently, but once a year will be suf- 
ficient in those that are opened only now 
and then for the putting in or the taking 
out of special garments. 

In hanging up clothing that is in 
use a daily brushing should be given to all 
wool articles. Silk or linen ones should be 








effective. 











By the Yard, 
40 cents 


Every Yard Guaranteed 


The sheer materials approved by Fashion for Spring 
and Summer wear render underslips indispensable. 


One fabric alone stands out preeminently as the ideal 
material for Princess Slips, Petticoats, Drop Skirts, Foun- 
dations, etc.,—it is Heatherbloom Taffeta— 


The Lining de Luxe 


Its beautiful colorings and range of tones admit of wide 
selection, while the soft, lustrous finish, the richness and 
rustle, together with its wear-resisting qualities makes a 
Princess Slip of Heatherbloom strikingly dressy and 


At Lining Counters 


150 shades—36 inches wide. See Heatherbloom on Selvage. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 








New York - Chicago 
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Superior to all other waterproof fabrics for the baby, / 

\ household uses, sick room, etc. Embod / 
feature of rubber, but none of the bad. A white, odorless, 

liable fabric. Is very durable and will not harden 


or crack. Eaaily cleansed. 


tenderest skin. 
By the yard j 


36 inches wide, light and heavy weights, $1.00 
54 inches wide. heavy weig|it, $1.50 


made from STORK Sheeting. Button neatly over regular 
a and being waterproof they keep baby’s dress dry 
clean. Easily adjusted and require no pins. Cannot 

bind, sweat or irritate. Price 50 Cents. 

Other Stork Sheeting Specialties; Stork Catchall Bibs, 50c; 
Stork Plain Bibs, 25c; Stork Diaper Bags, 50c. 
Be sure that the word STORK, our registered 
trade mark, is on the goods you buy. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will. 

*REEs In exchanye for your dealer’s name 
we will send you a Baby Sponge Bag,made of 
Stork Sheeting, and also interesting booklet. 


The Stork Co., Dept.34-F, Boston 


CAUTION: E 


lies every good 


ill not chafe or sweat the 
Aseptic and hygienic. 


Pants 


Trade Mark 





Also makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 








WEDDIN 


ples. 


Free. Write fo-day, 
Mahler Park, E. Providence, R. 1. 


INVITATIONS, 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

Visiting Cards, Stamped Stationery. 

you the finest at less price than others. 
LYCETT STATIONERS 

317 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

growing again. Easy, Painless, Harmless. 

D. J. Mahler, 493D, 
1 


Send for sam- 





Bad Breath 


We give MURRAY’S 








CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Sweeten and purify the 
stomach and breath. They arrest fermentation and cause 
complete digestion. Eat and drink anything you like, in 
moderation, and use Murray's Charcoal Tablets daily. 

in stamps, a full-size 25c. box 
Booklet For 10c. mailed for trial. Once only. 
A.J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y, 
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SIMPLY MADE FOULARD HOUSE DRESS 


wiped off with a soft cloth after a good 
shaking. Generally speaking, it is well 
worth while to keep at hand wads of tis- 
sue-paper for the sleeves of the better 
dresses and for tucking under any trim- 
ming that should stand out from the foot 
of skirt or from the waist. 

The back of the closet should be kept 
strictly for the hanging of waists and other 
short garments, and tiered hangers in 
white metal will be found most econom- 
ical, since one waist may be hung above 
another to a depth of three or four on one 
such hook, without endangering any of 
the number. A brass bar should be fast- 
ened lengthwise across the closet, attached 
either by ring-head screws set in the under 
side of the shelf, or socketed to the walls 
at each side. The sockets must also be 
painted with the cedar mixture before be- 
ing put into place. This bar must be 
solid, as the weight of the clothing that 
may be hung on it cannot be borne by any 
but an exceptional tube. A second bar, 
which may be tubular, should be placed 
across the front of the closet on which to 
hang a pereale, sateen, or other glaze- 
finished curtain which is to be drawn when 
the closet is filled up. The clothing bar 
in a four-and-one-half foot closet will 
sustain twelve to fifteen dresses without 
crushing. 

The latter, without exception, should all 
be placed in glazed bags, the glazed surface, 
which is the enamel idea in cloth, being 
necessary to keep off the dust. In or- 
dinary small closets, say, fifty inches 
high, the only practical plan is to hang 
princess gowns by loops attached to the 
under-arm seams at the armhole, allowing 
the sleeves (which should be paaded with 
tissue-paper) to hang down. I have seen 
in one instance, however, loops of lute- 
string attached to the inside of the sleeves, 
which loops were slipped over the hanger 
hook above so as to retain a straight posi- 
tion of the sleeve, and the idea seemed 
to me to obviate the dangers that might 
threaten that dress feature when left to 
hang loosely. 

Where the skirt and waist are separate 
the latter, of course, will be arranged over 
the skirt. This should be placed different- 
ly each time over the hanger, in order to 
prevent the settling of a wrinkle in any 
continually used spot. Where an unusual- 
ly long dress is to be considered, that is. 
one with a train (the dress shown at the 
top of this page necessarily would be treat- 
ed in this way) the skirt should first be 
arranged over the hanger and the lower 
portion of the train be given a lining of 
tissue-paper. A thin wadding may serve 
in some instances even better. This sort 
of dress will require a special shaped bag, 
having a flap end, in which the train may 
be folded up. The flap may be pinned, or, 
preferably, buttoned up on the outside of 
the bag like a fiapped pillow-case. If the 
material of the dress be crépe or other soft 
goods, it is best to add lute-string loops 
along the hem of the dress at intervals, 
and a cloak hook to the fold side of the 
wrapping bag on which the loops may be 
slipped. The important point in preserv- 


ing the train is to have it 
padded so that, though fold- 
ed, no crease is made in it 
while hanging. 

In the case of the wool 
dress on this page, loops 
attached to the waistband 
would give the best support 
in hanging, and four would 
be better than the usual 
two. In the hanging of the 
blouse and the tailored suits 
illustrated on the preceding 
page, the skirt should first 
be hung carefully over the 
hanger, and the coat form 
smoothly adjusted over it. 
a= Neither of these suits 
; would require special bags 

in an ordinary closet. 

A careful treatment of 
the foulard dress here 
shown would eall for tis- 
sue - paper under each 
bretelle fold as well as in 
each sleeve. Some critical 
women would also push a 
soft roll of it into the silk 
belt, in order to keep it free 
from fixed creases. In put 
ting away for the summer 
the spangled and tulle or 
net dresses which are now 
so much worn for the eve- 
ning, layers of tissue should 
be used wherever the tulle 
folds; also wherever ribbon 
or silk flower folds occur. 
A treatment as minute of 
the bows and folds on the 
winter hat which is to be 
laid aside will amply repay 
the owner. 

The wardrobe dress-bags 
to which | have referred 
are by no means costly if 
made up in glazed paper 
muslin, or  pereale; but 
there are households — in- 
numerable, of course, where 
even that small expenditure 
may not be entered upon 
at once. Still, dress-bags 

that will admirably serve as a substitute 
for the glazed ones may be made up out 
of worn household linen, such as old 
sheets, bolster and pillow cases (the lat 
ter generally will prove capacious enough 
to hold waists), and I have seen old night 
dresses and nightshirts, the tops of which 
were worn out, converted to this use at 
the cost of a very few stitches and a stout 
cord. <A little examination of the cast- 
off things of this sort would probably pro 
vide sacks for closet use sufficient for the 
easing of a family wardrobe. 
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GIRL’S ‘DRESS OF SOFT WOOL; SAIIN FOLDS 


If new material may be purchased, a 
straight bag of full width pereale will ac- 
commodate a complete winter suit. It 
may be closed across the top by means of 
loops and buttons, or opened lenghtwise, 
which in some instances is preferable. The 
latest idea in the fastening of such bags 
is to employ patent dress fasteners that 
may be snapped together by a mere pres- 
sure, and opened by.a slight pull. 
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CHENEY 


SILK 


America’s leading silks are sold under this 
name—it is your guarantee of the best silks 
for every purpose, whether for dress goods or 


decorative use. 


Fashions for Spring and Summer proclaim 
the increasing vogue of silk fabrics, the domi- 


nant note being 


“Shower-Proof” 


Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 


Foulards 


Other fabrics may be offered to you under 


similar names, but remember, 


original 


“ Shower-proof” Foulards are sold only under 
the trade-mark ‘“ Cheney Silks,” which appears 
prominently on the label and stamped on the 


end of the piece. 


Leading stores are showing “Shower-proof”’ 
Foulards in an all-embracing selection, in new 
and exclusive designs of the most matchless 
artistry as well as in all the fashionable shades 


and conservative patterns. 


Ask for them by name — “ Shower-proof ” 


Foulards. Refuse inferior imitations. 


Cheney Silks include Foulards, Florentines, Decorative and Upholstery 
Silks, Yarn and Piece-Dyed Dress Goods, Velvets, Linings, Velours, Ribbons, 


Neckties, Spun Silk, Reeled Silks, etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers. 
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BY Tistha Catlr 








HERE is no beauty to be 
compared with that of per- 
fect health, and none so 
rare. Health of body 
brings with it a clear fresh 
skin, brilliant eyes, glossy 
hair, white teeth, and an 
erect carriage, full of 
vitality, and grace, while a 





-trength, 
healthy mind, dependent for its existence 
upon the healthy body, gives one a sane, 


normal outlook upon life and _ people, 
bringing with it a beauty and happiness 
of spirit which is inevitably reflected upon 
the face. Disease makes the skin pale and 
muddy, the eyes and hair dull, the teeth 
dark, and the lips purple; it rounds the 
shoulders, taking away vitality from the 
step, and leaves the mind morbid and un- 
happy with its inevitable reflection in the 
expression of the face. 

The romantic idea of youth, that in- 
validism is interesting and beautiful, is 
usually demolished by the first experience 
of that unenviable condition. With most 
of us the slightest attack of sickness, that 
is really sickness, brings about a full ap- 
preciation of the fact that we are looking 
our worst, not only pale of cheek and dull 
of eye, conditions unlovely in themselves, 
but with a depressed lack of interest in 
our appearance which causes us to cast 
aside the care which is always required to 
make us look our best. 

Health and beauty stand so pre-eminent- 
ly as just rewards of care, and Care spelt 
with a capital letter, that we are seldom 
justified in thrusting the responsibility 
for its neglect upon the unresisting and 
unresponsive shoulders of fate. Since fate, 
while passively allowing the responsibility 
to rest comfortably upon her shoulders, 
cannot also assume the burden of the re- 
sults, we may as well assume both burden 
and responsibility, and fight the winning 
fight for health and beauty. Together 
they stand and together they fall. 

Constant care is a fight, and a diflicult 
one for a busy person to keep up. Un- 
fortunately, even if we come into the world 
healthy, we do not remain so without ef- 
fort. Would that we did! It must be a 
positive fight rather than a negative re- 
sistance, because the conditions of our 
strenuous days offer endless temptations for 
the breaking of most of the laws of the 
normal physical life. For each law broken 
repeatedly the penalty is almost inevi- 
table’ The man whose work necessitates 
a sedentary life finds Nature very forbear- 
ing for a while, and then suddenly realizes 
that exercise is one of her laws, and the 


penalty for breaking it is upon him. The 
woman who lives her life indoors, away 


from fresh air and sunshine, suddenly finds 
that she has become anemic, and that too 
brings its inevitable results. The woman 
who loses sleep and lives on her nerves 
finds her punishment a severe one, and 
most of us pay unceasing penalties for 


eur infringement of the laws of diet. She 
who begins to correct her mistakes as 
soon as she realizes that she is making 


them soon saves the day, but she also is 
hardly human; most of us go recklessly on 
until the mistakes are almost, if not quite, 
irretrievable. Those who suggest making 
a doctor’s work preventive rather than 
curative undoubtedly have the right point 
of view. They advise each family or per- 
son to have a family physician to watch 
over them constantly when well, ready to 
advise against abnormal methods of life, 
and thus prevent the necessary penalties, 
and equally ready to catch the first signs 
of trouble when they appear. Possibly, 
very probably, we would not all mind 
them, but the idea is a good one. 

Those of us who value our looks as well 
as our comfort and happiness cannot af- 
ford to be either patient, lazy, careless, or 
dilatory. We must be prepared for un- 
ceasing thought, care, and work with the 
worthy object of not only being well and 
comfortable, but of looking our best for 
the benefit of ourselves and our friends. 

Fortunately there is little doubt as to 
the path by which our thought and care 
must lead us. The laws are simple and 
fixed. The difficulty lies in adapting our 
complex lives to them, since the world and 
its activities have little respect for the in- 
dividual and his needs. Most of the ac- 
tivities, both obligatory and voluntary, are 
far too strenuous to allow time for health 
and beauty measures, unless the time is 
forcibly taken 

One of our first thoughts should be for 
a simple, healthy diet, one that will pro- 
duce the best muscle, bone, and blood. 


Usually each individual has only to con- 
sult his common sense and personal expe- 
rience to know not only what he should 
eat, but how much, for his own personal 
good. Most people err on the side of eat- 
ing too much instead of too little. 


Then if 
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every organ in the body is not prepared to 
do overwork, the system becomes clogged 
and poisoned, the skin loses its freshness 
and clearness, and the eyes their bright- 
If we do not eat the right kinds of 
food or starve ourselves on too little the 
blood becomes thin and pale; our bodies 
are not nourished and again the condition 
shows plainly in our looks, actions, and 
state of mind as well as in our feelings. 
All the organs of the body must act freely 
and normally, if we are to look well and 
be well and they will not, if they are 
either overfed or underfed. The blood 
must be enriched, the muscles neurished, 
and the waste must be expelled. 

Since the skin is full of pores through 
which waste matter must be ejected, those 
pores must be kept open. To accomplish 
that we must bathe frequently; at least 
once a day, since the pores are busy every 
day and all day. Black-heads, pimples, 
and a muddy skin do not always indicate 
carelessness in bathing, but they are en- 
couraged by it. Beauty is impossible with- 
out a fresh, clean-looking skin, a skin 
that is scrubbed with soap and water every 
morning and rubbed down vigorously af- 
terward. Even when there is no evidence 
of lack of bathing as decided as pimples, 
black-heads, ete., there is a lack of fresh- 
ness, vividness, and life in the appearance 
of the skin, which is quite apparent and 
certainly lacking in beauty. Given a beau- 
tiful well-cared-for skin, the features 
are comparatively unimportant ; given good 
features and an unhealthy skin, beauty is 
impossible. 

The pores of the head must be kept open 
and the oil-glands active by shampooing 
and massage, if the hair is to be glossy 


ness, 


and beautiful. If it is not glossy, it is not 
beautiful. Each individual must decide 


for herself how frequently a shampoo is 
required. It is not wise to wash dry hair 
as often as oily hair, nor is it necessary. 
Oily hair must be washed at least once in 
two weeks to keep it in good condition; 
dry hair about once in three weeks. The 
essential is to keep it clean, and the sealp 
clean, loose, and active. Massage will help 
very much in keeping the scalp in a good 
condition; it will stimulate the cireula- 
tion and keep the scalp from becoming 
tight and drawn, which is a very danger- 
ous condition, a sure sign of trouble. 

The teeth must have their daily brush- 
ing after each meal, and if the mouth is 
rinsed out in the morning with some lotion 
and water, and before going to bed with 
the milk of magnesia and water, it should 
be kept in a healthy antiseptic condition. 
One should go to a dentist at least twice a 


year to have the teeth examined and 
cleaned. Then no serious trouble can 
come. White, even teeth are a wonderful 
addition to beauty. What beauty can 
there be when the opening of the mouth 
reveals discolored or misshapen teeth? 
One unconsciously recoils from the rev- 


elation with an instinct of unwholesome- 
ness as well as of ugliness. With den- 
tistry at its present state of development, 
decayed and misshapen teeth are utterly 
inexcusable. 

A normal amount of exercise is one of 
the essentials both of health and of 
beauty. If it can be out-of-door exercise, 
so much the better, since we need fresh 
air and sunshine as much as the exer- 
cise itself. It is easy to forget the neces- 
sity .for exercise and easy to neglect it. 
In fact, it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to give the time required for it, but 
it must be done. Our muscles need it, 
our blood needs it, our nerves need it; 
every part of us needs it, even our souls. 
Looked at from the beauty standpoint, it 
gives us a fresh, beautiful color by bring- 
ing oxygen into the blood and stimulating 
the activities of the body, makes the skin 
clear and healthy by opening the pores 
and bringing the blood to them, makes the 
carriage of the body erect, graceful, and 
full of vitality by nourishing the muscles 
and increasing the circulation, relaxes 
the nerves and gives a happy stimulus to 
the mind which is also conducive to 
beauty. 

We have all had the necessity for beauty 
sleep impressed upon us from childhood 


up, but it is a need we neglect system- 
atically as soon as we escape from the 


guidance of our parents. It seems a waste 
of time, but it is far from being so. Nerves, 
eyes, complexion, the entire system, fight 
for their rightful amount of slee ‘p; not only 
sleep, but rest. The person who feels 
fagged out and over-wrought looks it, and 
to look that way is not to look beauti- 
ful. It affects not only the skin, eyes, 
carriage, etc., but leaves its indelible mark 
upon the expression, in the form of either 
discontent, depression, or irritation. 

To be beautiful is to feel beautiful, 
well, content, and happy. 
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MAX 


(Continued from page 159) 
ignorant about! But I ought to tell you 
that Montmartre swarms with your 
needy fellow countrymen.” 

The boy looked up. ‘ My needy fellow 
countrymen will not harm me—or know 
me.” 

“Good again! Then the coast is clear! 
I only thought to warn you!” 

“TI appreciate the thought.” For an 
instant the old reserve, the old dignity, 
touched his voice. 

“Now, Max! Now! Now! Now!” 
The Irishman turned to him, caught his 
arm again, and swung him out into the 
Esplanade des Invalides. ‘“ You’re not to 
be doing that, you know! You're not! 
You’re not! I see through you like a 
pane of glass. Sometimes you forget 
yourself and get natural, like you did in 
the café this time back; then all of a sud- 
den some imp of suspicion shakes his tail 
at you and says: ‘Look here, young 
man, put that Irishman in his place! 
Keep him at a respectable arm’s-length!’ 
Now, isn’t that gospel truth?” 

The boy laughed, vanquished. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” he said, naively, “I will not do 
it again.” 

“That’s right. You see, I’m not in- 
teresting or picturesque enough to sus- 
pect. When all’s said and done, I’m just 
a poor devil of an Irishman with enough 
imagination to prevent his doing any par- 
ticular harm in this world and enough 
money to prevent his doing any special 
good. My name is Edward Fitz Gerald 
Blake and I Lave an old barracks of a 
castle in the County Clare. I have five 
aunts, seven uncles, and twenty-four first 
cousins, every one of whom thinks me a 
lost soul; but I have neither sister nor 
brother, wife nor child, to help or hinder 
me. There, now! I have gone to con- 
fession and you must give me absolution 
and an easy penance!” 

Max laughed. “ Thank you, Monsieur!” 

“Not ‘Monsieur, for goodness’ sake! 
Plain Ned, if you don’t mind.” 

“Ned?” The slight uncertainty coupled 
with the foreign intonation lent a charm 
to the name. 

“That’s it! But I never heard it 
sound half so well before. Personally, it 
always struck me as being rather like 
its owner—of no particular significance. 
But I must be coming down to earth 
again; I have an appointment with our 
friend McCutcheon at three o’clock.” He 
drew out his watch. ‘Oh, by the powers 
and dominations, I have only two minutes 
to keep it in! How the time has raced! 
I say, there’s an auto-taxi looming on 
the horizon over by the Invalides! I 
must catch it if I can. Come, boy! Put 
your best foot foremost!” 

Laughing and running like a couple of 
schoolboys, they zigzagged through the 
labyrinth of formal trees and secured the 
cab as it was wheeling toward the quays. 

“Good!” exclaimed Blake. “ And now, 
what next? Can I give you a lift?” His 
foot was on the step of the cab, his fingers 
on the handle of the door; his face, flush- 
ed from his run and from the cold, looked 
pleasantly young. The boy’s heart went 
out to him in a glow of comradeship. 

“No, I will remain here. But I—I 
want to see you soon again. May 1?” 

“May you? Say the word! To-mor- 
row’ To-night?” The cab was snorting 
impatience. Blake opened the door and 
stepped inside. 

The boy colored. “ To-night?” 

“Right! To-night it shall be! To- 
night we'll scale the heights.” He held 
out his hand. 

Max took it smilingly. “ You have not 
asked me where I live.”’ 

“T never thought of it! Where is it?” 

“The Hotel Railleux in the Rue de 
Dunkerque.” 

“Not a very festive locality! But suf- 
ficient for the day, eh? I'll be outside the 
door of the Hotel Railleux at nine o'clock.” 

“ At nine o’elock. I shall be awaiting 
you.” 

‘Right again! Good-by! It’s been a 
good morning.” 

Max smiled, a smile that seemed to 
have caught something of the sun’s bright- 
ness, something of the promise of spring 
trembling in the pale sky. 

“It has been a good morning. I will 
never forget it.” 

Blake laughed. “ Don’t say that, boy! 
We'll oust it with many a better!” 

He released the boy’s hand and gave 
the address to the chauffeur. There was 
a moment’s pause, a rasp and wrench of 
machinery, and the willing little cab flew 
off toward the nearest bridge. 

Max stood watching it, intoxicated with 
a strange sensation. This morning he 
had been utterly alone; this morning the 
fair, cold face of Paris had been immobile 
and speculative. Now a miracle had come 
to pass; the veil of coldness had been 
swept aside and the beauty, the warm, 
palpitating humanity, had shone into his 
eyes, dazzling him, fascinating him. 


CHAPTER V 
NINE o'clock found Max waiting in the 
Rue de Dunkerque. Paris, consummate 
actress that she is, was already array- 


ing herself for the nightly appeal to 
her audience of pleasure-seekers. 

To the boy, walking slowly up and 
down, with eager eyes that sought the 
one face among the many, the scene came 
as a joyous revelation that called in- 
evitably to his youth and his vitality. 
He made no pretence of analyzing his sen- 
sations; he was stirred, intoxicated by 
the movement, the lights, the naturalness 
and artificiality that walked hand in hand 
in so strange a fellowship. A new ex- 
citement, unlike the excitement of the 
morning, was at work within him; his 
blood danced, his brain answered to 
every fleeting picture. He was in that 
subtlest of all moods when the mind 
swings out upon the human tide, com- 
prehending its every ripple with a deep 
intuition that seems like a retrospective 
knowledge. 

The sensation culminated when, out of 
the crowd, a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder and a familiar voice rose above 
the babble of sound. 

“Well, and are we girded for the 
heights?” 

It came at the right moment, it fitted 
absolutely with his thoughts—the soft, 
pleasant tones, the easy friendliness that 
seemed to accept all things as they came. 
His instant answer was to smile into 
the Irishman’s face and to press the arm 
that had been slipped through his. 

“It’s too early for anything very char- 
acteristic, but there are always impres- 
sions to be got.” 

Again the boy replied by a pressure of 
the arm, and together he and Blake be- 
gan to walk. The strange pleasure of 
yielding himself to this man’s will filtered 
through Max’s being again as it had done 
that morning, painting the world in rosy 
tints. The situation was anomalous, but 
he ignored it. His boats were burned; 
the great ice-bound sea protected him 
from the past; he was here in Paris, in 
the first moments of a fascinating pres- 
ent, under the guardianship of this 
comrade whose face he had never seen un- 
til yesterday, whose very name was still 
unfamiliar to his ears. His brain quicken- 
ed to new joy, new curiosity in every poor 
shop, every flaunting advertisement, every 
cobblestone in the long steep way of the 
Boulevard Barbés, the Rue de la Nature, 
and the Rue de Clignancourt, until at 
length they emerged into the Rue André 
de Sarte—that narrow street, quaint in- 
deed in its dark old houses and its small, 
mysterious wine-shops that savor of Italy 
or Spain. 

Here they paused, at the corner of the 
Rue André de Sarte, by the doorway of an 
old, overcrowded curio-shop—the curio- 
shop that in time to come was destined 
to become so familiar a landmark to them 
both, to stand sentinel at the gateway of 
so many emotions. The lights, the 
shadows, the effects, were all uncertain in 
this strange and fascinating neighbor- 
hood. 

The boy’s hand again pressed his com- 
panion’s arm. 

“What are those steps?” He pointed to 
the right. 

“The Escalier de Sainte-Marie; they 
lead up to the Rue Miiller and, if you 
desire it, to the Sacré-Ceeur itself. Shall 
we climb?” 

“But yes! But certainly!” the boy’s 
voice was tense and eager. He hurried 
forward, drawing his companion with 
him, and side by side they began the 
mounting of the stone steps—those steps, 
flanked by the curious row of fine old 
houses, that rise one above the other as 
if emulous to attain the skies. 

Up they went, their ears attentive to 
the conflicting sounds that drifted forth 
from the doorways, their nostrils assailed 
by the faintly pungent scent of the shrubs 
in the plantation. Higher and higher 
they climbed, sensible with each step of 
a greater isolation, of a rarer, clearer air. 
Above them, in one of the higher houses 
in the Rue Miiller, some one was playing a 
fiddle, and the piercing sweet sounds came 
through the night like a human voice, add- 
ing the poignancy, the passion and pathos 
of human things to the aloofness and un- 
reality of the scene. 

The boy was the first to catch this 
lonely music, and as though it called to 
him in some curious way he suddenly 
freed his arm from Blake’s and ran for- 
ward up the steps. 

When Blake overtook him he had passed 
up the Rue Miiller and was leaning over 
the wooden paling that fronts the Sacré- 
Ceur, his elbows resting upon it, his face 
between his hands, his eyes held by the 
glitter of Paris lying below him. 

Blake came quietly up behind him. “| 
thought you had given me the slip,” he 
said. 

Max turned. Again the light of in- 
spiration, the curious illumination, was 
apparent in his face. 

“This is most wonderful!” he said. 
“Most wonderful! It is here that I 
shall live. Here—here—with Paris at my 
feet.” 

Blake laughed—laughed good-humored- 
ly at the finality, the artless arrogance of 
the tone, 


“You are very certain of finding a 
place to live in! We have a saying in 
England, ‘First catch your hare, then 
cook it!’” 

Max looked at him with calm, grave eyes. 
“I do not, perhaps, understand your 
‘sayings’; but it is here that I shall live. 
My mind is made up.” 

“But this is not the artist’s quarter, 
boy! Seek your inspiration in Mont- 
martre by all means, but you must have 
your studio across the river!” 

“Why must I? What compels me?” 

The [rishman shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Nothing compels you, but it is the thing 
to do. You can live here, certainly, if you 
want to—there is no law to forbid it, and 
you can find a studio on the Boulevard de 
Clichy; but the other is the thing to do.” 

The boy smiled his curious smile. 
“Monsieur, there is only one thing to 
do—the thing one wants to do—the 
thing the heart compels. If I am 
to know Paris, I will know her from 
here — study her—love her from here. 
This place is one of miracle. One might 
know life here, living in the skies. Listen! 
That musician knows it!” He thrust out 
his hand impulsively and caught Blake’s 
in a pressure full of nervous tension, full 
of magnetism. ‘“ What is it he plays? 
Tell me! Tell me!” 

His touch, his excitement, fired Blake’s 
Celtic blood, banishing his mood of 
criticism. 

“Don’t you recognize it? The man is 
playing scraps from Louise. Charpentier’s 
Louise.” 

“T have never heard Louise.” 

“ Not heard it, and you an artist? Why, 
it’s Charpentier’s hymn to Montmartre. 
Listen now! Listen!” His voice quick- 
ened. “Listen now! He’s playing a bit 
out of the wonderful night scene. He’s 
playing the declaration of the Noctambule 
—that extraordinary thing— Je suis le 
plaisir de Paris! Je vais vers les amantes 
—que le Désir tourmente! Je vais, cher- 
chant les ceurs qu’oubli a le bonheur. 
La-bas glanant le rire, ici semant l’envie, 
préchant partout le droit de tous a la 
folle: Je suis le Procureur de la grande 
Cité! Ton humble serviteur—ou ton 
maitre!’ ” 

He murmured the words below his 
breath, pausing asthe music deepened with 
the passion of the player, and the strange 
sinister song poured forth into the night. 

Then a break, a pause, and the music 
flowed forth again, but curiously altered, 
curiously softened in character, gaining 
a new depth. 

Max’s fingers tightened in their pres- 
sure. “ Ah, but listen, my friend, now! 
How wonderful! How wonderful!” 

Blake turned to him in quick apprecia- 
tion. “Good! Good! You are an artist! 
That’s Louise singing in the third act on 
the day she is to be Muse of Montmartre. 
It is up here in the little house her lover 
has provided for her; it is twilight, and 
she is in the garden looking down upon 
all this—” He waved his hand compre- 
hensively. “It is her moment —the 
triumph and climax of love. Listen now! 
Try to think what she is saying!” He 
paused, and they stood breathless and en- 
chained while the violin trembled under the 
hand of its master, vibrant, penetrating. 

“What is it she says?” Max whispered 
the words. 

Blake’s reply was to murmur the burden 
of the song in a strange hushed way, as 
though he spoke an incantation. 

*“* Depuis le jour ou je me suis donnée, 
toute fleurie semble ma destinée. Je crois 
rever sous un ciel de féerie, l’Ame encore 
gris¢e de ton premier baiser!’ ” 

Then abruptly as before—abruptly as a 
light might be extinguished, the music 
ceased and Max released his hand. 

“Tt is all most wonderful,” he said, 
“but the words of that song—they do not 
quite please me.” i 

“Why? Has your soul never sung that: 
‘L’ime encore grisée de ton premier 
baiser!’” The Irishman, half ashamed of 
the emotional moment, gave a little 
laugh, satirical and yet sad. 

“T am not a believer in love—if that is 
what you mean.” The answer came short 
and definite. 

“What? Was there never a little 
dancer, never a little model, in all these 
years—you so very ancient?” 

The boy ignored the jest. “I am not a 
believer in love,” he said again. 

“Not a believer in love! Well, upon 
my soul, the world is getting very old! 
You look like a boy from school, and you 
talk like some quaint little book I might 
have picked up on the quais. What does 
it all mean?” 

At the perplexity of the tone Max 
laughed. “Very little, mon ami! But 
about this love I have thought a little, 
and I have gained to a conclusion. It is 
like this: light love is folly, great love 
is madness.” 

“Then to retain his wisdom, man must 
exist alone?” 

“Why not?” Max shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “ We come into the world alone; we 
go out of it alone!” 

*“ A cold philosophy!” 

“A true one, I think. If more lives 
were based upon it we would have more 
achievement and less emotion.” 
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The Irishman’s enthusiasm caught sud- 
den fire. 

“And who wants less emotion? Isn’t 
emotion the salt of life? Why, where 
would a poor devil of a wanderer like my- 
self be if he hadn’t the dream somewhere 
in the back of his head that the right 
woman was waiting for him somewhere?” 

Max watched him seriously. 

“Then you have never yet loved?” 

“Never loved? God save us! I have 
been in and out of love ever since I was 
seventeen; but that has nothing to do with 
the right woman!” 

Max’s intent eyes flashed. “ And will 
the right woman be content to take you 
after all that?” 

Blake came a step nearer, leaning over 
the parapet, his shoulder touching his 
companion’s. 

* Boy,” he said, in a changed tone, 
“listen to me! It’s a big subject, this 
subject of love and liking—too big for 
me to riddle out, perhaps. But this | 
know: the world was made as it is and 
neither you nor I can change it; no, nor 
ten thousand cleverer than we! It’s alla 
mystery, and the queerest bit of mystery 
in it is that a man may go down into the 
depths and rub shoulders with the dirtiest 
and yet keep the soul of him clean for the 
one woman.” 

“Don’t you think there are men who 
can do without either the depths or the 
one woman?” 

“There are abnormalities, of course!” 

Max waived the words. “I am serious. 
I ask you if you do not believe that there 
are certain people to whom these things 
you speak of are poor things; people who 
believe that they are sufficient to them- 
selves?” 

The Irishman’s mouth twisted into a 
sarcastic smile. 

“Show me the man who is sufficient 
unto himself!” 

Swiftly—as swiftly as he had whipped 
the pencil from his pocket in the café that 
morning—Max stepped back, his head up, 
his hand resting lightly on the wooden 
parapet. 

““Monsieur! You see him!” 

Blake’s expression changed to keen sur- 
prise; he turned sharply and peered into 
the boy’s face. 

“You!” he said, incredulously. “ You, 
a slip of a boy, to ignore the softer 
side of life and set yourself up against 
nature? ‘Take that fairy-tale else- 
where!” 

Max laughed. 
Wait and see!” 

“Good! And do you know how long | 
give you to defy the world, the flesh, and 
the devil? A full-blooded young animal 
like you!” 

“ How long?” 

“Three months—not a day more.” 

“Three months!” Max laughed and, as 
had happened before, his mood altered 
with the laugh. The moment of artistic 
exaltation passed; again he was the boy— 
the adventurer, brimming with spirits, 
thirsting to break a lance with life. 
“Three months! Very well! Wait and 
see! And in the mean time Paris is 
awake, is she not?” 

Blake looked at the laughing face, the 
bright eyes, and shook his head. 

‘*t D’you know, I believe it’s a cluricaun 
you are, come all the way over from the 
bogs of Clare, and not a right man at all! 
Come here and link arms with me or 
you'll be vanishing into that plantation!” 

It is unlikely that Max understood one- 
half of the phrases, but he understood the 
lenient, bantering tone that had in it a 
touch of something bordering upon affec- 
tion, and with a gracious eagerness he 
stepped forward and slipped his hand 
through the proffered arm. 

“Where are you going to take me 
All the lightness, all the arrogance, had 
melted from his voice, his tone was al- 
most as soft, almost as submissive as a 
woman’s. 

Blake looked down upon him. “ Faith, 
I hardly know—after that philosophy of 
yours! I thought of taking you to a little 
Montmartre cabaret, where many a poet 
wrote his first verses and many an artist 
sang his first song—a dingy place, but a 
place with atmosphere.” 

Max clung to his arm, the light flash- 
ing again into his eyes. “ Oh, my friend, 
that is the place! That is the place! Let 
us go—let. us run, lest we miss a 
moment!” 

“Good! Then hey for the Boulevard de 
Clichy and the quest of the great idea!” 





“Very well, my friend! 
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CHAPTER VI 

Tne ascent of the heights had been 
exciting, the descent held a sense of sat- 
isfaction. At a more sober pace, with 
a finer, less exuberant sense of comrade- 
ship,:the two passed down the hundred- 
odd steps of the Escalier de Sainte-Marie. 

“Who are the people living in these 
houses?” The boy put the question in a 
whisper, as if fearful of disturbing the 
strange silence, the close secrecy that 
hung about them. 

“ The ple who live here? God 
knows! Probably you would find a 
blanchisseuse on the ground floor and on 
the fourth a poet or perhaps a musician 
like our fiddler of Louise. This is the 


real Bohemia, you know—not the con- 
scious Bohemia, but the true one, that 
is lawless simply because it knows no 
laws.” 

They had come to the end of the steps 
and were once again traversing the dim 
Rue André de Sarte, the boy’s eyes and 
ears awake to every impression. 

“Yes,” he said, in slow and meditative 
answer. “Yes; I think 1 understand. 
It must be wonderful to be born un- 
fettered.” 

Without apology Blake caught his 
shoulder and swung him out into the road- 
way, as he had swung him across the 
Esplanade des Invalides that morning. 
“Come! I’m going to prescribe a new 
medicine; my first prescription was not 
the right one. You're too theoretical to- 
night for a place of traditions; we'll 
shelve our little cabaret till some hour 
when genius burns, and instead I'll plunge 
you straight into common frivolity as 
though you were some cockney tourist get- 
ting his week-end’s worth! Have you 
ever heard of the Bal Tabarin?” 

“Never. And I would much—much 
rather—” 

“No, you wouldn’t! 
Come along!” 

Before Max could resist—before his 
glance had found the objects pointed out 
to him, he was swept across the wide 
roadway, round a corner, and through 
what looked to him like the entrance door 
of a theatre. 

There were many people gathered about 
this entrance—men in evening dress, men 
in shabby, insignificant clothes, women in 
varying types of costume. Max would 
have lingered to study the little crowd, 
but Blake looked upon his hesitancy with 
distrust; and still retaining the grip upon 
his shoulder, half led, half pushed him 
through a short passage straight into the 
dancing-hall. 

Max, leaning back against the wall, sur- 
veyed the scene, fascinated and confused. 
A thousand questions rose to his lips, but 
not one found utterance; again and again 
his bright glance ranged from the gay 
red of the bandsmen’s coats to the lines of 
spectators sitting at the little tables un- 
der the galleries, returning inevitably and 
persistently to the pivot of the scene— 
a space of pale-colored waxed floor in 
the centre of the hall, where innumerable 
couples whirled or glided to the tune of 
the waltz. 

Some of these girls danced with pleas- 
ure-seeking young Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans in conventional evening dress, others 
with little clerks in ill-fitting clothes and 
bowler hats, while many chose each other 
for partners and glided over the waxed 
floor in a perfection of motion difficult to 
excel. 

Leaning back against the wall, he 
watched the picture, gaining courage with 
familiarity, and unconsciously a_ little 
gasp of regret parted his lips as the 
waltz crashed to a finish and the dancers 
moved in a body toward the tables and 
the bars. Then for the first time he re- 
membered Blake and, looking round, saw 
his green eyes fixed upon him in a quiz- 
zical, satirical glance. 

“Well, the devil has a pleasant way 
with him, there’s no denying it! Come 
and find a seat. The next will be one of 
the special dances—a can-can or a Spanish 
dance.” 

“Who will dance it?” 

““Who? Oh, probably, if it’s the can- 
ean, half a dozen of those girls. They're 
paid to dance here, you know. They’re 
part of the show.” 

‘IT see!” Max was interested, but his 
voice did not sound very certain. “ And 
the others?” he added. “ That fair girl, 
for example, sitting at the table with the 
hideous, untidy little man in the brown 
suit?” 

Blake’s eyes sought out the couple. 
“What! The two smiling into each 
other’s eyes? Those, my boy, are true citi- 
zens of the true Bohemia. She is pos- 
sibly a little dressmaker’s assistant whose 
whole available capital is sunk in that 
funny Pierrot hat and those pretty shoes; 
and he—well, he might be anything with 
that queer clever head of his—but he’s 
probably a poet, in the guise of a journal- 
ist, picking up a few francs when he 
can and where he can. A precarious ex- 
istence.” 

They made their way forward, pushing 
toward the open space upon which a shaft 
of limelight had been turned, the better 
to display the faces and figures of eight 
Spanish women who, dressed in their na- 
tional costume, stood preening themselves 
like vain birds, tossing their heads and 
showing their white teeth in sudden smiles 
of recognition to their friends among the 
audience. While Max’s interested eyes were 
travelling from one face to another, the 
signal was given and with an electric spon- 
taneity the dance began. It was a wonderful 
danece—a dance of sensuous contortion 
crossed and arrested at every moment by 
the fierce flash of pride, the swift gesture 
of contempt indicative of the land that 
had conceived it; a dance that would 
diminish to the merest sway of the body 
accompanied by the slow, hypnotic entice- 
ment of half-shut eyes, and then. as a fan 
might shut or open, leap back in an in- 


I have spoken! 
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stant to a barbaric frenzy of motion in 
which loosened hair and flaming draperies 
carried the beholder’s senses upon a tide 
of intoxication. 

Max followed Blake to one of the 
many tables standing in the shadow of the 
galleries. He sat down, and with a new 
exuberance threw himself back in his seat. 
The space about him was crowded to suf 
focation; in a natural sequence of events 
his head came into sharp contact with the 
waving plumes of a hat at the table be- 
hind him. 

With volubility and despatch, the own- 
er of the hat expressed her opinion of his 
awkwardness; one or two people near 
them laughed, and, flushing a desperate 
red, he turned, raised his hat, and offer- 
ed an apology. 

The possessor of the feathers was a 
woman of thirty who looked ten years 
older than her age. At sound of the boy’s 
voice she turned. Her movement was slow 
and deliberate; her gaze, in which a dull 
resentment smouldered, passed over his 
confused, flushed face, and rested upon 
Blake’s; then a light, if light it might be 
called, glimmered in her eyes and her im- 
mobile face relaxed into a smile. 

“°Allo, mon cher! But I thought you 
had dropped out of life!” 

The boy, with a startled movement, 
turned his eyes on Blake; but Blake was 
smiling at the woman with the same 
pleasant smile, half humorous, half 
satirical, that he had bestowed dispas 
sionately upon the young Englishman in 
the train the night before, and upon the 
little café proprietor of the Rue Fabert 
that morning. The smile that all his 
life had been a passport to the world’s 
byways. 

“What! You,” he was saying, easily, 
and with only the faintest shadow 
of surprise. “ Well, if I have been dead, 
I am now resurrected! Let’s toast old 
times, since you are alone! Gareon! 
Garcon!” 

She turned to Max, sitting silent and 
attentive; but even as she turned there 
was a flutter of interest, a swish of skirts 
amongst the tables behind her, and a 
young girl ran up to her, laying her hand 
upon her arm. 

“Oh!” she said, with a little gasp. 
“Oh! He is here—and | am afraid.” 

Max looked up. It was the girl he had 
pointed out to Blake as sitting at the 
table with the ugly, clever-looking man; 
and his eyes opened wide in fresh sur- 
prise, fresh interest, as he studied the de 
tails of her appearance. She was of that 
most attractive type—the fair Parisienne; 
her complexion was of wax-like paleness, 
her blond hair broke into little waves and 
tendrils under her Pierrot hat, while her 
eyes, clear and blue, proclaimed her ex- 
treme youth. As she stood now, clinging 
to the elder woman’s arm, her mind show- 
od itself in an utter naturalness, an utter 
disregard of the fact that she was ob- 
served. Max remembered Blake’s words, 
“Those are true citizens of the true 
Bohemia.” 

But the woman had turned at her 
ery and had laid a plump jewelled hand 
over her slim nervous fingers. 

“ Jacqueline! My child! 
What is wrong?” 

“He is here! And Lucien is here! And 
I am afraid!” 

The words were vague, but the elder 
woman asked for no explanation. 

“Does Lucien know?” 

The girl, still silent from emotional ex- 
citement, nodded toward the opposite bar. 
Everywhere was that sense of conscious 
enjoyment —that grasping of the mere 
moment that the Parisienne has reduced 
to a science. Beneath it all lurked a 
something unanalyzed, dimly understood, 
that chained Max’s imagination. It hung 
about him; it crouched behind the wom- 
en’s expectant eyes; then suddenly it 
sprang forth like an ugly beast into a 
perfumed garden 

It came in a moment: a little scuffle at 
the bar opposite as a heavy, fair-bearded 
man disengaged himself from the crowd 
about him—a little flutter of interest, as 
he made an unsteady way across the 
waxed ftioor—a little smothered scream 
from the girl as he lurched up to the 
table and paused, gazing at her with an- 
gry, bloodshot eyes. Max, forgetful of 
himself, stood with wide eyes and white, 
absorbed face. He saw the climax of the 
scene; saw the bearded man lean across 
the table and seize the girl by the waist; 
then he felt some one grip him by the 
shoulders and march him straight through 
the crowd into the vestibule on into the 
open air. 

Outside, in the glare of the lights, in 
the cold fresh air of the street, he turned, 
white and shaking, upon Blake. 

“Why did you do it?” he demanded. 
Max’s eyes were still wide. 

“And the girl?” he questioned. “ The 
girl and the brute and the ugly, clever 
man? What have they ali to do with 
each other and with her?” 

Blake’s lips parted to reply, but closed 
again. 

“Never mind, boy!” he said, gently. 
“(Come along back to your hotel! You’ve 
seen enough life for one night!” 


(To be Continued) 


My child! 
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Season 
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Do all your friends and neighbors subscribe for HARPER’S 
BAZAR? If not, you can introduce them to a good friend 
and at the same time benefit yourself. This is your last chance 
to get the very desirable stencilling outfit on these terms. 

If you will send us, BEFORE MARCH Ist, two 
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will send you a stencilling outfit, which you can 
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obtain this outfit. 

The stencilling outfit includes 6 stencils, as illustrated, each 
3 x 6 inches, six tubes of paint, a brush, and thumb tacks for 
fastening the stencil in place while working. 
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THE SPOILED CHILD 


By Martha Cutler 





STUDY of humanity, its 
successes and its failures, 
its triumphs and _ its 
tragedies, reveals to an 
j overwhelming degree the 
| responsibility of parents 

¥@> || in its making or unmak- 
——" ing. Some of them—bless 
them—appreciate that responsibility, and 
give the best of their hearts, thoughts, and 
strength to giving their children the best 
possible start in life mentally, morally, 
and physically. When they fail, it is due 
to the children themselves, to con- 
ditions, or to an unfortunate lack of un- 
derstanding. Modern educational methods 
of training both parents and children aim 
to bring about a better understanding 
and to ameliorate conditions. 

It is those who thoughtlessly allow their 
children to develop in the direction of 
least resistance, loving them, to be sure, 
but yielding to their every wish, who 
must feel the bitterness of death itself 
when they watch the inevitable results in 
later life of the seeds they have sown. 
One wonders how many of them are clear- 
sighted enough to connect cause and effect, 
to recognize the undisciplined child in 
the undisciplined man or woman; to 






realize that they are paying for their own. 


mistakes in the suffering brought to them 
through their children, and that they 
alone are responsible for sending them 
out in the world unprepared to meet it. 
Those children may justly feel that they 
have not been treated fairly. When their 
mistakes and failures bring suffering to 
those thoughtless parents, there is a 
tragic retribution about it which we re- 
gret for them, but which is certainly just 
and inevitable. 

A spoiled child is still a child, frequent- 
ly so lovable that its faults and wilful- 
ness seem harmless and trivial to its fond 
parents. It is questionable how long those 
faults seem trivial to others who are not 
equally devoted. The spoiled child is 
usually far from attractive to eyes not 
blinded by love. The mother who wishes 
her child to be loved and admired by her 
friends (and what mother does not?) will 
do well to try to tear the veil of love 
from her eyes and look at her child with 
an unprejudiced gaze. If she wishes to 
have the child’s own friends love and ad- 
mire him, to open up the path to that 
greatest of life’s blessings, loyal and true 
friendship, she will realize that selfish- 
ness, wilfulness, and the lack of self- 
control are the greatest of all obstacles. 
These qualities do not induce devoted 
friendship; in fact, they make it next to 
impossible. He will become one of those 
“hard to get on with,” “lovable, but—” 
His family will find him “ difficult.” He 
will doubtless exhibit his selfishness in 
its ugliest form toward those who have 
yielded to him from love, who have 
helped to make him what he is. His 
mother will be the greatest sufferer, and 
she will still yield sweetly to his whims 
and criticisms even in his manhood, but 
what of the critical eyes of those who are 
looking on, those would-be friends? The 
mother who yields does not stop to think 
how they despise the one who is the cause 
of it. She is being sweet and unselfish, 
but her sweetness and unselfishness but 
serve to throw her son’s selfishness into 
greater contrast. She is thoughtlessly al- 
lowing him to show his worst side, as she 
has thoughtlessly created it in his child- 
hoed. It is a difficult lesson for any one 
who loves to learn that to the eyes of the on- 
looker unreasonable sacrifice, service, and 
patience reflect grace upon the one who 
gives, and disgrace in greater measure 
upon the one who accepts; what appears 
to be unselfishness is in reality selfishness ; 
not only making the recipient of the fruits 
of the self-sacrifice more and more selfish 
to his own undoing, but throwing a re- 
vealing light upon the conditions for any 
one who may wish to observe. There are 
always plenty of critical eyes to observe, 
whether of friend or foe, and an impression 
goes forth that is very difficult to destrey. 

The friend who has been a spoiled child 
is frequently not only selfish and difficult, 
but far from trustworthy. The path of 
deceit has been one of the easier ways in 
his childhood, and the easier ways of chil- 
hood lead naturally to the easier ways of 
manhood. His mother has unconsciously 
taught him little “methods of “ getting 
around” his stern father, methods of 
concealment and deceit, which will almost 
inevitably be practised toward her in 
time and toward his friends when he 
makes them. They may always be in 
the nature of white lies, supposed to be 
harmless and to make human association 
smoother and easier, but that is a dan- 
gerous foundation for friendship, one 
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fraught with perils at every turn. They 
pass easily beyond the limit of polite 
lies, to real deception in more serious 
things. It may be the easiest way for 
the time being, but it proves anything 
but easy when the truth becomes known 
to a friend who has trusted you. 

The spoiled child when beyond the age 
of toys and sweetmeats is still basing 
his value of life upon its possibilities for 
pleasure only. His desire is then to take 
part in all sorts of gayeties and excite- 
ment with his friends. School becomes an 
irritating necessity but of little compara- 
tive importance. He is allowed to stay 
at home for the least possible ailment, 
whether real or imaginary, and is fre- 
quently taken out for long periods with- 
out due cause. His ideas, consequently, as 
to the comparative values of work and 
play become sadly mixed; his opportunity 
for learning how to work while there is 
still play enough to keep it from becoming 
drudgery, and while his mind is most 
malleable, is lost, together with the educa- 
tional foundation of his training which 
would have given him a fair competitive 
start with his fellows when the absolute 
necessity for work arrived. Then is the 
time when his parents wonder why he is 
not a success, sigh regretfully but fail 
to look back and comprehend the cause. 
He has never been taught either the value 
or the necessity of work, or how to apply 
his mind to it. 

The father who adds a too-great gen- 
erosity in pocket money to a leniency in 
educational enforcement adds the last 
drop to his son’s unfortunate preparation 
for life. School and college become one 
long good time. Tastes for money-spend- 
ing are developed at a time when ability 
for money-earning should be acquired. 
Whose fault is it; not the boy’s. 

His time of awakening must come, for 
very few of us are put into the world with 
the privilege of playing indefinitely. Then 
when he begins to feel his incompetence, 
when he finds himself up against the fel- 
lows who have made the most of their op- 
portunities, he will blame not so much 
himself as those who were old enough to 
know better, to make him appreciate what 
he was doing, the valuable opportunities 
he was allowing to slip by. If he has it 
in him he will make good, but with a 
struggle; a struggle from which the wis- 
dom of his parents should have saved 
him. He may not be able to win against 
such odds in the fight, and all because 
from childhood up he was allowed to go 
the easiest way. We see examples enough 
in the newspapers of boys whose way down- 
hill has been made too easy for them to 
stop short of the bottom; from mere spoil- 
ing even to the limit of crime and dis- 
aster, because there was no one wise 
enough to teach them in their childhood 
the valuable lessons of self-control, honor, 
and the serious meaning of life. 

The girl who has been spoiled in her 
childhood finds her life just as complex 
and difficult. If she must earn her liv- 
ing, she finds herself unprepared, utterly 
incapable of concentrating her mind, 
obliged to take her place among those in 
inferior positions because she has not 
learned how to work. She cannot “ get 
along” either with her associates or with 
those for whom she is working, because she 
has been accustomed to having her own way. 

In domestic life she is almost equally 
unsuccessful unless she has found a hus- 
band who will continue to spoil her. 
If he gives way to her every whim, she 
may saif along on the top wave of suc- 
cess, apparently, to make a dismal failure 
later when trouble comes. More fre- 
quently she marries a man who ex- 
pects to be spoiled himself. Both try 
to tyrannize and the result is inevitable. 
Servants come and go; her children catch 
their mother’s spirit and are in turn 
spoiled. When they get beyond nursery 
and school days there are continual clashes 
of wills, Since she cannot control her- 
self, she certainly cannot contro] them. 
Family life is one long-continued up- 
heaval, a succession of quarrels and jars. 
When she is old and obliged to live with 
her children, their domestic life is also 
ruined. It is self-will meeting self-will. 

Many people make a success of life in 
spite of the fact that they have been 
spoiled; they may have been only partial- 
ly spoiled or their natural cleverness and 
ability may have carried them over 
obstacles; they may have developed into 
self-disciplinarians when their eyes were 
opened to their weaknesses; no one could 
deny that the ability to control oneself 
makes it possible to control life and other 
people, and that one deprived of that 
ability in childhood is started with a 
serious handicap. 
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ee =3YOUNG married woman 
was heard to exclaim the 
® other day, “Oh dear, 
@what a problem clothes 
are and sewing in gen- 
eral! It is almost im- 


| Le possible to find a person 

255 to do the simplest kind 
of sewing.’ ‘Lhe friend to whom she spoke 
said: “ Yes, it is; but the reason is that 


those who do know how are so much in 
demand that their time is more than filled. 
In these days of much hand-work the 
easiest and quickest way to have the work 
done is to do it oneself.” 

“Oh, but think of the labor! It is 
so hard to roll hems, insert lace, and all 
that sort of work!” 

“That is just where you make a great 
mistake. It is very simple if one will 





FIG. 1. GATHERING A ROLLED HEM 


only take the time to try, but 1 believe 
that is why dressmakers and seamstresses 
are so overworked. You all take it for 
granted that such things are utterly be- 
yond you, and really, when it comes to 
having dainty hand-sewed clothes, or doing 
without just because one doesn’t know 
how to sew, I should think it was worth 
the trouble to learn.” 

This seems to me very sensible advice, 
and the following examples of stitches are 
some that were given the little lady to 
struggle over, being good examples of what 
would be used for every-day work. From 
the last reports she had ceased struggling 
and had passed through that proud mo- 
ment when one exhibits one’s first com- 
pleted garment. 

Fig. 1 shows the method of gathering 
a rolled hem, almost a necessity when 
one is doing any fine work. Hold the 
material between the thumb and first fin- 
ger of the left hand and do the rolling 
with the thumb and first finger of the 
right, keeping the left hand about an inch 
behind the right and near the hem, so 
that when the material is rolled one can 
hold it taut. When a thin even roll is 





FIG. 2. A ROLLED HEM WITH LACE 


made over the length requiréd, do the 
gathering. If on white material, this is 
done with white thread, the number regu- 
lated by the material. With the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand hold the 
material close to the rolled edge, right 
side toward you, and work toward the 
left, taking the stitches close under the 
roll and not too near together. Gather 
as you work—that is, after about ten 
stitches have been made gather by pulling 
the thread. If a long flounce is to be 
gathered, it is better to do it in sections, 
using a separate piece of thread for each 
section, in this way keeping it more even. 
If the edge becomes unrolled a little in 
places, never mind, as the stitches will 
roll it again as one works. 

Fig. 2 is a rolled edge with lace 
whipped on. The edge is rolled in the 
same way as in Fig. 1: the material held 
in the same way, right side toward one. 
Then place the lace on this side and over- 
hand on, making each stitch under the 
roll and at the extreme edge of the lace, 
as it can be made clumsy if too much 
material is caught up. If the lace is to 
be fulled one may either gather slightly 
before sewing on, or push the lace toward 
the right hand at each stitch, fulling it 
a little in this way. 

Fig. 3 shows the ever-useful seam bead- 
ing that makes such a dainty finish for 
seams on a blouse, sewing on collars, for 


underwear—in fact, it has innumerable 
uses, as most of us have found. In this 
case it is inserted between two rolled 
edges, being the method for seams. The 





FIG. 3. PUTTING IN SEAM BEADING 


material is cut away from the beading, 
leaving about one-sixteenth of an inch on 
either side. These two edges are rolled, 
as are the edges of the seam, the two 
right sides put together, and holding it, 
as you have in Figs. 1 and 2, with the 
wrong side of the material toward you 
and the beading on the other, overhand 
neatly. Sometimes, if the material is not 
too sheer, the rolling first is not neces- 
sary, as the overhanded stitches them- 
selves roll it as one proceeds. One might 
practise this a little, as it is a labor-saver, 
but cannot be done on all fabrics. 

Fig. 4 shows tucking, apparently one 
of the easiest things to do, and yet some- 
times the more one measures the more 
uneven they seem. Of course, in the case 
of a striped material or, in fact, any- 





FIG. 4. FINE HAND TUCKING 


thing that has a pattern that serves as 
a guide, it is comparatively simple, but 
on plain linen, crépe de Chine, and so 
many of the soft materials tucking is 
quite an undertaking without some guide. 
The method in the illustration was shown 
me by a Frenchwoman and is the simple 
ene of drawing a thread. For instance, 
on crépe de Chine, after the size of the 
tucks has been decided, measure even dis- 
tances apart all across the surface to be 
tucked, making allowance, of course, for 
the material to be taken up by the tucks. 
The top of the tuck is where the thread is 
drawn. Another thread may be drawn 
to mark the size of the tuck, the sewing 
being done there; but this is hardly nec- 
essary unless the tucks are large ones, 
and then it helps. 

Fig. 5 shows what is called _ the 
“napery ’-stitch, and, while it makes an 
extremely good hem for table linen, it has 
many other uses. The hem is turned down 
the required size as in an ordinary hem, 
then turned back and the seam formed is 
overhanded neatly. When the whole hem 
is done and adjusted the stitches on the 
right side will hardly be seen. It makes 
an extremely neat hem and is very much 
easier to get even. 





FiG. 5. THE NAPERY STITCH 


It is the old-fashioned way of finishing 
table-linen, which was used in the days be- 
fore hemstitching came to be considered 
the correct finish for fine damask. Like 
many of the almost forgotten methods of 
our grandmothers, it has many advantages 
over modern ways. A hem so finished will 
wear ten times as long as the more showy 
hemstitching, and yet it is accomplished 
in about one-tenth of the time. 

In these illustrations, colored thread is 
used instead of white, in order that the 
fine stitches may be the more easily 
studied. : 
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These are the features of the celebrated 


and have been for the past 
forty years. There are more 
of them sold in the United 
States than of any other make. 
Remember this the next time 
you need a dress pattern. 


M<CALLS MAGAZINE 


is the Fashion and Household 
authority of millions of Ameri- 
can women. It goes into more 
than a million homes every 
month. It is splendid value 
for a dollar but costs only 50c 
a year, including any McCall 
Pattern free. Send for sample 


copy. It’s free. 


McCall Patterns are sold by nearly 10,000 
dry goods stores. If a McCall dealer is near 
you, buy of him—if not, we will send patterns 


direct by mail at regular prices. Postage free. 


236 to 246 West 37th Street 
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TAFF ETA 
Petticoats 


Outrival those of silk; for Heather- 
bloom has the lustre, swish, and 
beauty of silk with three times the 
wear at one third the cost. 
Every genuine Heatherbloom 
Petticoat bears this label. Look 


for it. 





Facsimile of label 


EVERY PETTICOAT 
IS GUARANTEED 


The new styles for Spring and Summer 
display unusual beauty and daintiness— 
made in all the latest colorings, including --- 
the fashionable pastel shades—attractive | 
stripes and fancies, plain or richly em- 
broidered. Elaborateness alone deter- 
mines price—$2 and upward. 

Ask fg Heatherbloom Petticoat—do not accept a substitute—the 


label will protect you. If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
Petticoats send us his name and we will see that you are supplied 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 
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Are You a Home Lover? 


If so, you need the Garden Number of 


The 
HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Featuring a Special Article 


“On Gardens and Garden Tradi- 
tions,” by Corwin Knapp Linson. A notable 
article with illustrations in colors by the author 
reproducing the original paintings of gardens. 
One of these, “A Garden Enclosed,” is a work 


of art worth framing. 


Other Features of This Issue 


* Water Lilies for Flat Dwellers,” by 
Elizabeth A. Reed. 


“Planting Trees About the Country 
House,” by Lorin O. Machin. 

“ Architectural Adornments of Gar- 
dens,” by Aymar Embury II of New York. 

“ The Pre-Raphaelites and Their Work,” 
by C. R. Ashbee, London, England. 


“Sun Parlors at Home,” by J. Frances 


Cooke. 

“Spanish Influence on Furniture De- 
sign,” by Virginia Robie. 

“The Home Garden;” “Old China;” 
“Questions and Answers;” “In 
Metropolitan Shops.” 
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BUY A COPY TODAY 
From Your News Dealer 
It's 295 Cents Well Invested 


Or, write us, using this coupon, and we will 
mail a sample copy free and explain our in- 
ducements to new subscribers. 

Re 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 
254 Michigan Avetue, Chicago, Ill, 


Please mail me sample copy of The House Beautiful 
for inspection 
Name ..... oreo reeeeeeseeee.ses 
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PLAYING CARDS 
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More Sold Than All 
Others Combined 
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OFFICIAL RULES. me CARO GAMES. 
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10 Models 10to io $27 
with Coaster- ty ture-Proof tires, 
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100 Second -Hand Wheels 
) All makes and models, $3 to $8 
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lamps, sundries, Aa// usual prices. Do not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. c-237, Chicago 
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30 possible gift delights a 
child’s heart asxdoes the 
one which gives him some- 
thing new and interesting 
to do. He waits with ill- 
concealed impatience until 
all the stockings are open- 
ed before he begins his ex- 
periments on all the new things. Physical 














capacity only keeps him from trying 
everything at once; a blissfully exciting 


vista opens before his eyes of endless pos- 


The ring-toss games are almost as 
numerous as the ball games. Beginning 
with the old Duck Ring-toss with its rope 
rings and stake, which nothing can excel, 
there are numerous variations; Pitch-a- 


ring, for which there is a box with five 
upright stakes and numerous slender 
wooden rings; Magic Hoop, for which 


there is only one stake, a slanting board, 
upon which there are numerous stakes, all 
numbered, and a table with the stakes 
numbered, each of different value. 





KINDERGARTEN BUILDING BLOCKS THAT ENTERTAIN OLD AND YOUNG 


sibilities for interest and enjoyment; 
games to be played with his small friends ; 
tricks and problems upon which he can 
test his fingers and wits, and then ex- 
hibit the results with proud boastings to 
an admiring audience, and last, but not 
least, occupations that will not only in- 
terest him, but make him feel like a man 
in their achievement. 

One would think that it would not be 
easy to find a new game, but there is a 
bewildering array of them. To be sure, 
most of them are derived from the old 
ones and have a decided resemblance to 
them, but the old ones are good enough 
to imitate. Boys will always love to shoot, 
play ball, and spin a top better than any- 
thing else. If yariations can be added to 
increase the charm of these old games, so 
much the better. All are welcome, to 
young and old alike. 

Since it has been universally conceded 
that real guns are dangerous playthings, 
substitutes must be found. The suction 
gun with the little rubber cup on the end 
of the projectile is one of the safest. The 
variety comes in the targets. There is a 
beautiful rabbit swaying back and forth 
on a flexible spring which drops dead when 
hit. and an Indian who falls from his horse 
in a most realistic manner, when the aim 
is sure; there is a real target with num- 
bers on it, an Indian’s head, ete. In ad- 
dition there are some more complicated 
arrangements, farmyards in which the 
animals come to life, move, and make 
realistic noises when a button 1s hit, and 
a windmill in which figures come out and 
circle around when the spring is touched. 
Of course these require very careful aim- 
ing. 

Almost more fun than the gun-target 
games are the ball-target games. Small 
felt-covered rubber balls of different colors 
are used for these. ‘The targets are of 
many kinds. There 
are some fine big 
animals’ heads with 


gaping jaws, into 
which the balls are 
thrown. The jaws 
are *fastened open 
with a spring; when 
the ball enters the 
mouth, the jaws 
snap shut. There 
are lions, tigers, 
bears, and bulldogs, 
all very fierce and 


impressive. To make 
the game more com- 
plicated there are 
rows of animals’ 
heads painted on ap 


Battledore and Shuttlecock is 
still with us, just as fascinating as ever, 
but in addition we have a new game, 
which is similar but not the same.  In- 
stead of the bat we have a cup with a 


English 





THE POPULAR RING.TOSS 


feathered shuttlecock is 
forced out of it by means of the spring, 
quite a distance into the air. The oppo- 
nent is supposed to catch it in his cup and 


spring, and the 


send it forth again. ‘The newest garfle 
is the one in which each person has 


an instrument very much the same shape 
as a butter-paddle with a little cup at- 


' 
gaat 





may be made quite exciting, if well played. 
In one of the new games each player 
holds a small net like a diminutive tennis 
net, by means of which he both projects 
the ball and catches it. It is called Net-ball. 

The top games are all fascinating. For 
them there is usually an enclosed board 
with marbles or wooden balls, and num- 
bered openings into which the spinning top 
forces them with more or less interesting 
uncertainty. In the simpler games the top 
is spun by hand and in the others it is 
wound up 

There is a new tiddledy-winks game, 
with spring-boards from which townap the 
chips and numbered openings. 

Entirely new and very amusing is the 
game known as “ The Piggery,” as difficult 
to describe as it is to play. Four little 
wooden pigs are climbing four separate 
wooden hills. The object is to get the pigs 
up the hills without allowing them to fall 
off. The hills are narrow boards with 
ridges in them and the pigs are propelled 
from ridge to ridge by pulling a string. 
They will go crooked and they will fall 
off. When they do that they must start 
again. The person whose pig reaches the 
top first wins the game. ‘ 

For Silent Billiards, a new French 
game, there is a square enclosed board 
covered with billiard cloth, not very large. 
To each of the four players belongs a 
corner which he is to guard. By manipu- 
lating two little strings which extend out- 
side the board he is expected to ward 
the ball off from his corner and not allow 
it to enter. 

There are some very amusing nine-pins 
for the younger children in the form of 
gayly painted frogs, bears, dogs, rabbits, 
clowns, Indians, ete. 

We have sets of numbered gold fish for 
fish-ponds, with a rod and magnet at- 
tached to the end of the line. Magnetic 
jack-straws give a new interest to that old 
and well-tried game. 

These are only a few of the fascinating 
games that are to be found in the shops. 
They open up possibilities for the grown-ups 
who are planning unusual parties for their 
friends as well as for the children. A 
salmagundy party made up of new and 
old children’s games reveals a surprising 
fountain of youth and love for the old- 
time favorites as well as enthusiastic in- 
terest in the new. Try it and see your 
friends become young again. 

The kindergartens are teaching us to in- 
terest our children in numerous practical 
and artistic occupations, and the toy 
shops are presenting them in attractive 
forms, so attractive that they rival the 
games in their interest for the children. 
They are games of a new and fascinating 
variety. The fact that they are develop- 
ing and instructive not only does not de- 
tract from their charm, but is the hidden 
cause of it. 

Those of us who have chosen a con- 
genial occupation for our life-work realize 
that there is no pleasure to be compared 
with successful achievement in it. The 
children have these same pleasurable™ sen- 
sations in these diminutive kindergarten 
occupations, and therein lies a charm that 
does not wear off, as so frequently happens 
with a new game. 


From babyhood up, children love to 
build. They begin with the simplest of 


blocks. ‘The best ones come from Ger- 
many, and have in them the possibilities 
of building a whole village. Many of them 
come packed in small express wagons so 
that the child can transport them easily 
from room to room. A plan accompanies 
some of these sets of blocks, showing how 
to use them for the construction of dif- 


ferent buildings. When the child is 
older there are more complicated proh- 


small 
active 


lems for the 
fingers and 
brains to struggle 
with; the fitted 
parts of a house, a 
water-mill, a boat, 
or a wagon, with a 
plan showing how 
they should look 
when _ completed. 
Some of them are 
already painted, but 
others must be 
painted when finish- 
ed. There are 
elaborate gardens 
that are to be put 
together, and _ for 
the small boy there 


upright stand in a are the parts of a 
large size with clock which he can 
numbers under the put together without 
heads, the lion endangering the 
counting more than timepieces of the 
the dog, and the dog household with his 
more than the tiger. experiments. There 
Another variation of are also corks and 
the ball game is one sticks with which 
that has in its SEVERAL STYLES OF TARGETS THAT COME TO LIFE WHEN HIT simple houses, furni- 
equipment a_ small ture, ani wagons 


table with numbered cups on it, into 
which the balls are thrown. 
The bean-bag games are very similar. 


For one of them there is a stand with 
rows of figures. When the heads are hit by 
the bean-bags they are knocked back and 
out, each head having its value in the 
game, 


tached to the upper end. The ball is to be 
thrown from this cup, batted by the pad- 
dle, and caught again in the cup. It 
promises to be a favorite game. There 
is a very pretty game known as Grace 
Hoops, in which each player has a stick. 
Hoops are thrown back and forth and 
caught on the sticks. It is very graceful and 


may be built, by the younger children. 
Rudely blocked-out wooden animals are 
supplied with carving tools for the older 


ones to carve in detail. There are sets for 
wax-modelling, silhouette-cutting, bead- 
sewing, hat-weaving (with lovely little 


dolls’ hats for models), rug-weaving, em- 
broidery, millinery, dressmaking, ete 
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NEW 
BOOKS OF 


REAL VALUE 


Seven 
English Cities 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


The author describes his modest 
liking for Liverpool, discusses some 
merits of Manchester, enjoys him- 
self in ‘“‘smokiest Sheffield,’”’ finds a 
nine-days wonder in York, spends 
the day at Doncaster, visits old 
Boston, ‘‘mother of the American 
Athens,” and finally indulges in a 
good-tempered chronicle of English 
characteristics. 

Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

Gilt Top, $2.00 net. Travellers’ 

Edition, Limp Leather, $2.00 net. 


Going Down from 
Jerusalem 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


In a devotional spirit—with sin- 
cerity of heart and mind—the author 
and illustrator of this remarkable 
book made their slow journey along 
the humble way—the same that 
a and his family traversed in 

ible days. 

With Pictures in Color by Lawren 

Harris, Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 

$1.50 net. 


Curiosities of 


‘ the Sky 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


An intimate and authoritative 
description of the curious bodies 
and lights to be seen in the sky, by 
the author of ‘‘ Astronomy with the 
Naked Eye.” 


Crown Svo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


English Spelling 
and 


Spelling Reform 


By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


This book is especially intended 
to remove “the unintelligent op- 
position of the intelligent.” 


Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Ant Communities 


A STUDY IN NATURAL CIVICS 


By 
HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D.,Sc.D.,LL.D. 


The author in the main considers 
ants in their phases of behavior as 
social animals. Uniform in size 
with ‘‘Nature’s Craftsmen. With 
Many Drawings. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


The Valor of 


Ignorance 


By HOMER LEA 


This book is suited to the hour, 
and certain to arouse wide discus- 
sion. Its object is to show the un- 
preparedness of the United States 
for war. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.80 net. 


$2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS :: NEW YORK 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE ART OF BEING 


AGREEABLE 








HE art of being agreeable 
is, in the last analysis, 
the art of being in agree- 
ment with our surround- 
ings aml with the com- 
pany in which we find 
ourselves. If we use the 
word in this high sense, 
the desire to be agreeable is certainly a 
worthy one. It is often given a poor and 
ignoble me®M™ing, as when Artemus Ward 
says: 

“My perlitercal sentiments agree with 
yourn exackly. I know they do, becawz 
I never saw a man whoos didn’t.” 

The man of principle does not seek to 
agree with all men on all subjects, but he 
may well try to find points of agreement 
with other people rather than points of 
difference. Like the skilful musician, he 
seeks for the harmony which is a higher 
and nobler thing than a series of discords. 
This is also the art of the orator. It is 
said that Wendell Phillips could thus lead 
people of opposing views to accept his 
opinions, for the time being, at all events. 
He began with premises on which his 
hearers were agreed, and then gradually 
unfolded his arguments with such elo- 
quence as to carry along with him, to 
the same irresistible conclusion, friend 
and foe alike. 

The first step in the art of bAng agree- 
able is to learn self-control, and the next 
is to cultivate a cheerful temper. A man 
of an undisciplined nature, liable to fits of 
depression or violent outbreaks of an- 
ger, gives his friends and companions an 
unpleasant feeling of doubt. He may talk 
very charmingly at times, but those who 
know him well are always apprehensive 
lest something should be said to irritate 
him. Some excellent persons are easily 
aroused to wrath and consider they are 
showing righteous indignation, when they 
are in reality indulging their temper at 
the expense of their friends. It is possible, 
though hardly easy, to differ with people, 
to express one’s own opinion honestly, with- 
out marring the harmony of the occasion. 

The men and women who are always in 
opposition, who are “ up-stream” by na- 
ture, are apt to be tiresome, especially 
where they feel impelled to set forth their 
views at great length. We learn by expe- 
rience that it is wholly unnecessary to 
give our personal opinions at all times 
and on all subjects. We must, of course, 
be loyal to our friends and to our prin- 
ciples. Where these are attacked, we are 
bound to make it clear that we differ with 
the speaker, and to defend them if the oc- 
easion demands. There are many subjects 
on which people do not and cannot agree, 
notably politics and religion. It is usual- 
ly wise to avoid discussions that are like- 
ly to produce warmth and excitement, 
without leading to any good result. 

A woman who possesses a cheerful tem- 
per and cordial manners is sure to be pop- 
ular. Said a witty Boston woman: “1 
do like to have people behave as if they 
were glad to see me, whether they are or 
not. I think a hostess should speak in a 
pleasant tone, even if she only says, ‘ My 
dear Mrs. So-and-so, 1 am perfectly de- 
lighted to see you! Do sit right down on 
this bent pin!’” 

The over-exact man is apt to be a bore. 
He is usually lacking in all sense of pro- 
portion, and wearies his hearers by dwell- 
ing on matters that are of no possible 
consequence. If a story is told in his 
presence, he will be very apt to interrupt 
the speaker in order to set him right 
about the exact height in inches of a 
building or some other irre#evant detail. 
Woe be to the company if he himself 
launches into anecdote! 

“On Saturday, John asked me if I 
would like to go to the theatre to see— 
But was it Saturday? No, it must 
have been Friday, because J remember we 
had a fish dinner, and John would not eat 
raw oysters as he was afraid of typhoid; 
and he does not like seallops because they 
are shell-fish; he doesn’t eat shell-fish. 
Isn’t that a queer idea! Oh, he does eat 
one particular kind of clam that they 











have at his grandfather’s, on Long 
Island,” and so on at great length, while 
the company wait anxiously to learn 


whether’ he ever did get to the theatre. 
The man who can tell a story well can 
usually make himself agreeable wherever 
he may be. He must be neither too brief 
nor too prolix. A good story should have 
a certain dramatic quality. The skilful 
narrator arouses the interest of his hear- 
ers in the person or scenes described. He 
does not weary them with an excess of 
detail. To tell a story well is an art 
worth cultivating by, those who have a 
natural aptitude for 4t. There is always 
the danger that it will prove a twice-told 
tale, but a really good story will bear 
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* it were 








one can al- 
this al- 


In case of doubt, 
“Have you heard 


repetition. 
ways ask, 
ready ?” 

The woman who desires to be agreeable 
must cultivate sympathy and tact. If we 
enter into the feelings of others, we shall 
be less liable to pain them by saying un- 
pleasant things. Even if we are not 
sympathetic by nature, we learn to be so 
by our experience of life. We observe, af- 
ter a time, that the things which have 
pleased or hurt us will usually have the 
same effect on others. 

The tactful person is not absent-minded. 
He has his wits all about him, and no- 
tices what effect the conversation is hav- 
ing on those present. He cultivates his 
powers of observation and of reflection, 
thus building up a fund of knowledge of 
men and affairs. He endeavors to talk 
well, and to choose subjects which will be 
congenial to the company in which he 
finds himself. He is careful not to talk 
too much, and to listen attentively and 
courteously. The sympathetie — listener 
who not only pays heed to what you tell 
him, but takes an interest in it, under- 
stands one branch of the art of being 
agreeable. There are some amiable peo- 
ple to whom this receptive attitude is 
natural. We are all obliged to assume 
it at times, certainly all women are, when 
in the presence of brilliant men who like 
to take the lead in conversation and who 
are abundantly able to do so. In order to 
be thoroughly agreeable, however, we must 
understand the active as well as the pas- 
sive voice. The object of human society 
is an interchange of views and ideas. We 
are not doing our part, we are not con 
tributing our share to the feast of life, if 
we have nothing to say for ourselves. The 
man who talks all the time loses the men- 
tal stimulus that comes from the exchange 
of ideas with his fellows. Hence, if we 
are listeners only, we deprive our friends 
and companions, so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, of one of the keenest pleas 
ures of life. 

It requires tact and judgment, as we all 
know, to decide when it is best to talk 
and when to listen. In the presence of 
men and women of superior talents and 
accomplishments, or of wide experience of 
the world, we must be wary and not let 
our vanity run away with us. To such 
persons we may not be able to afford in- 
tellectual stimulus, and therefore it will 
be well to avoid giving our opinions at 
length, unless these are called for. With 
men and women of small talent and ae 
complishment we must also be on our 
guard, lest they find us didactic and 
wearisome. It is with our intellectual 
equals, or with persons of a generous dis- 
position who like to draw out the talents 
of others, that we feel the greatest free- 
dom and attain the happiest results. 

To most of us, it seems hardly worth 
while to attempt to stem the torrent of 
conversation poured forth by the inex- 
haustible talker. He does not know how 
to listen, and in trying to teach him we 
only make every one miserable. 

In order to be in harmony with our 
surroundings we must pay attention to 
our dress, appearance, and manners. This 
is a congenial task to most women, for 
we have a natural desire to please. In 
America we occupy ourselves too much 
with the question of clothes, and do not 
think enough about our manners and gen 
eral bearing. The American voice and 
enunciation are a_ favorite target for 
criticism. It must be confessed that cer- 
tain beautifully dressed women remind us 
of the jay in peacock’s feathers. When 
they open their mouths to talk, diamonds 
and pearls do not fall from their lips. 
Frenchwomen are famous for the charm 
of their appearance and manners, to which 
they devote much thought and attention. 
Belonging to an artistic people, they un- 
derstand the value of grace and harmoni- 
ous outline. 

Elderly women strike a false note when 
they try to simulate the appearance of 
youth. The result would be ridiculous if 
not so pathetic! To bring the 
faded flower thus in contrast with the fresh 
is a thing by all means to be avoided. It 
is, of course, a part of our duty to appear 
well, and this demands more thought as 
we grow older. The elderly woman can 
make herself more agreeable to the ear 
than her young rival, if not to the tye. 

One of Punch’s cartoons shows a 
young beauty sitting alone with a matron, 
while the men are all gathered around a 
woman of a certain age. 

“T can’t imagine what the men see in 
her! No woman is worth looking at after 
she is thirty!” exclaims the beauty, 
petulantly. 

“No, my dear, nor worth talking to be- 
fore!” replied the elder lady. 
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No matter what other 
methods are employed for 
cleaning carpets or rugs, 
therestill remains theevery- 
day necessity for a good, 
medium - priced, hand 


propelled carpet sweeper 


that promptly and efficient 
ly gathers up all dirt or 
litter, without noise, dusg 
or effort. 

The housewives of the 
world attest the superiority 
of the BISSELL, the genu 
ine, original sweeper, the 
recognized leader in every 
country where carpets and 
rugs are used. 
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Buy of your dealer, send us the 
purchase slip within one week tr 
date of purchase, and we will send 
you a card case with no printing on 
it, something any lady or gentleman 
will appreciate, 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER €O, 
Dept. 06 ae Kapidsa, Mich, 
(Largest and Only Excl ‘ t Sweeper 

Makers in the World) 
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BED HAMMOCK 


For Verandas, Porches, 
Lawns and Indoor Use 


Combines Hammock, 
CouChaena Swing Settee 


The Perfect Couch for Out-door Sleeping 


A third of a century's experience 
shows that Rowe's Hammocks can be 
depended on to give 10 years of continu- 
ous out-of-door service. From the model 
and of same weight canvas (white or 
khaki) as made by us for years for U.S 
Navy. Strong wood frame. with or with- 
out national spring, thick mattress, with 
Sanitary removable cover. lds six 
persons. With or without windshield 
(see cut) which folds flat under mattress. 
Complete, with lines and hooks ready for 
hanging, delivery charges prepaid in 
United States, carefully packed, 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
and prices of different styles and sizes. 
Small silk name-label Is on every Rowe Hammock. 

Street Gloucester, Mase 















“Baby Go Wil 
No trouble to take baby on cars, 
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At Factory Price. Satisfaction 
pd guaranteed FIR LESS 
ornocharge. 
Saves 80 per 
cent on fuel COOKER 
time and On 30 Days’ Trial 
work. Pays for itself in 
month ortwo. Noexperie aan 
needed, Boils Steams, Stews, 
Roasts, Bakes, Fries. CENU: 
INE ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS FREE, Also 
metal composition Heat 
Radiators, can’t break or 


















and 125 splendid recipes 
today. WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 30, 220 21st 8t., Detroit, Mich, 








WOODEN WEDDING: © »~ * 


to once or have 














who are, send 4 cents for samples of wooden announce- 
appropriate presents. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y- 


ment cards and peculiarly 
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Girls in Finishing School 

" POISE and simplicity of 
manner distinguishes the 
girls trained in our lead- 
ing finishing schools. 
¥ The House Mother of one 
of these institutions re- 
cently related these as 
some of the specific rules 
iaugnt the young women in their care. 

1e fundamental principles upon which 

r whole system of training is based are 
the same two observed by the gentlewoman 
of old—deference for one’s elders, and re- 
spect for the feelings and opinions of 
others. As an actual exponent of these 
two principles, the finishing-school girl is 
either entirely inconspicuous or else 
charming because of her graceful way of 
doing simple things. It is because of her 
consideration for the feelings, possibly for 
the nerves, of others that she dresses 
quietly; that she greets her friends in 
public undemonstratively; that, in travel- 
ling, she never carries with her fruit or 
confections to nibble, never turns her seat 
vis-A-vis with her companions, or poises 
herself upon the arm of a friend’s chair. 

In the drawing-room, so this House 
Mother explained, the finishing-school girl 
is required to select a_ straight-backed 
chair, carefully avoiding one that would 
throw her into a lounging position. As 
the result of this she offers her compan- 
ions the courtesy of an attitude of at- 
tention. 
But perhaps the training most difficult 





of all is that given her hands. These 
are forbidden, when once her dressing- 
room door closes behind her, to touch 


either hair or face; nor are they allowed 
to touch her dress for the purpose of put- 
ting it in order. No matter how hair 
or costume may become disarranged, she 
is required to be as oblivious of it as the 
proverbial hostess is of her broken china. 
Consequently, she is the most carefully 
groomed and gowned of girls. The sim- 
plicity with which she wears her clothes 
and her fine unconcern of them are the 
crowning charm of this type of girl. 

Ss 


CLypE, NEW YORK. E 


A Novel Necklace 
Among the old things left me by a 
great-aunt, who died when I was a little 


child, was a pair of old-fashioned ear- 
rings. ‘These have been lying put away 


for fifteen vears, in a quaint old box like 
a trunk, with a little velvet-lined tray. 
In this box there were several other bits 
of jewelry that I had never used. One 
day I was idly looking over these when 
an idea came to me. | took the two ear- 
rings (they were queer old bunches of 
grapes made of seed-pearls, with gold 
leaves) and a tiny old gold chain to a 
jeweller and he made them into a lovely 
necklace. “The earrings are fastened to 
the ends of the chain, and I just knot it 
loosely around my neck with the two ends 


different lengths. Everybody admires it, 
and it occurred to me that other girls 


might use similar heirlooms. E. B. R. 
CLEVELAND, OF10. 


The Ten-Minute Club 

I don’t know whether you would quite 
call this a problem solved, but I think it 
means that one will be solved, and so | 
am sending it to the Girls’ Department. 

This is my second year at boarding- 
school and my roommate and I have been 
disgusted, often, when we looked back over 
the conversations that took place in our 
room and everywhere. It was always 
clothes, clothes, clothes, and new ways of 
fixing our hair, and such silly talk. Per- 
haps we came from less fishionable homes 
than some of the girls. Anyway, we 
didn’t feel that we were doing just as we 
ought in this matter. So last fall we 
made up a little club, all of the members 
of which agreed to talk for, at least, ten 
minutes a day about some worth-while 
subject. It really has been a success, for 
we found that we got so interested in the 
subjects that we were ashamed to go back 
to discussing ruffles and puffs. 

E_amira, NEW YORK. M. B. D. 


+ Many Uses for a Kitchen Apron 

In looking over the BazAR one day I 
was suddenly struck with the attractive- 
ness of a pattern for a kitchen apron and 


[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every other month. 





immediately procured one of the patterns, 


and made myself an apron. Nothing | 
have ever owned has been such a boon as 
that apron. I strongly advise every girl 
to have one or more. It is an apron that 
comes nearly to the neck in front, and 
covers the whole skirt and sleeves. Not 
only in the kitchen has that apron been 
more than useful, but there are few-days 
that I do not use it somewhere else, and 
with its aid I can do almost any work 
while wearing my most delicate gowns. 
In the town where I live, the servant 
question is an ever-present and very try- 
ing one. We always have a servant when 
there is one available, but many are the 
times when there is an interregnum, and 
1 must fill in gaps. Even when we have 
a comparatively permanent maid I must 
do many little things to have our home 
as dainty and our table as well arranged 
as I like it to be. Before 1 had my 
kitchen apron I was always getting spots 
on my gowns, and always trying not to 
have any work to do after [I had put on 
a light dress. Now the whole question is 
changed. By putting on the apron i can 
dust, fill lamps, fix a salad, arrange 
flowers, brush a dress, black my shoes, 
or do anything that may come up, and 
still be ready for company by just washing 
my hands and removing the apron. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. J. L. H. 


A Good-Resolution Club 


A club, which was started by a friend 


‘of mine and to which I belong, has been 


such a and such a help to its 
members, that I am sure the idea will be 
helpful to other girls. When one of a 
group of friends suggested to the rest of 
us that we should form a “ Good Resolu- 
tion Club,” we all accepted her invitation 
to meet on a certain day at her house and 
put the plan into operation, Together 
we worked out the details. 

First, each one of us was to think of some 
little thing that her mother had often 
asked her to do, and that she had almost 
as often failed to do. We none of us 
had to think long, and soon the list was 
made out. With one it was to keep her 
room and bureau drawers in order; with 
another, to be ready on time for meals; 
with a third, to help a younger sister pre- 
pare to-morrow’s lessons; and still another, 
to make frequent duty calls on an elderly 
aunt who was something of an invalid. 
And so the list went on with something 
for each girl to do. The plan of the club 
was that each girl must conscientiously 
remember if she ever failed to do her par- 
ticular little duty and report it at the next 
meeting, paying a small fine for each 
failure. 

We meet once in two weeks, spend two 
hours either in sewing for charity or, at 
certain times, working for a fair, then 
have tea together. The money that we col- 
lect in fines helps to pay for materials. 

AUBURN, NEW YorK. 8. B. W. 


success 


History Through the Novel 

Despite high-school and college courses 
there isa lamentable lack of American his- 
tory knowledge among girls and young 
people. We have simply forgotten what 
we may once have known, and the ma- 
jority of us are too hurried socially or 
from a business point of view to give any 
time to delving deep into books historical. 
When such is the case, no pleasanter way 
to history can be found than through the 
historical novel, of which there is a good- 
ly number. 

To those who desire to “brush” up 
their knowledge and at the same time en- 
joy some of our best fiction, I would sug- 
gest James Fenimore Cooper’s Leather 
Stocking Tales as representative of the 
early period, and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let- 
ter, as clearly revealing New England life 
in the Colonial period. 

Some charming novels of Revolutionary 
times are, Hugh Wynne and The Red City, 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; they both con- 
tain much true history, describing the bat- 
tles of Germantown and Yorktown, the 
Surrender of Cornwallis, and the Great 
Plague of ’93. 

Mr. Churchill’s The Crisis is full of 
Civil War events, and gives some splendid 
pen-pictures of brave men and true. 

In Ellen Glasgow’s The Deliverance, 
The Battleground. The Voice of the Peo- 
ple, and George W. Cable’s The Cavalier 





and Old Creole Days, are some charming 
pictures of the great South. 

The list of good historical novels that 
come to my mind is longer than space 
permits, but the reading of one will 
prompt a desire for another and still an- 
other. Any local librarian will be glad 
to furnish a list of the best ones. 

Utica, New York. G. E. D. 


Cheering a Healthy Shut-in 

One of my special friends, a bright girl, 
active, and of a very social nature, was 
quarantined at home because of a slight 
case of contagious illness in the family. 
She was greatly missed by all her usual 
associates. So her girl friends got to- 
gether and planned how they could help 
her endure her imprisonment. Twice a 
week a letter was sent detailing all the 
doings of the set. Each Saturday a box 
of candy or little basket of fruit was left 
on the doorstep. Best and most original 
of all, the girl who had a camera took 
photographs of the rest, and twice a week 
a photograph of a sweet and sympathetic 
face carried cheer to the absent comrade. 
When the boys heard of this scheme they 
wanted to help. They acted as messengers 
and on the off days laid their own offer- 
ings on the threshold, using all their re- 
sources to make each one different from 
the rest. Nuts, pine boughs, apples, and 
empty birds’ nests, fresh eggs and fresh 
fish, were all among their gifts. But not 
the least of their offerings was the hearty 
whoop that brought the shut-in to the win- 
dow for a sight of the friendly face and a 
few highly prized moments of conversa- 
tion. What her appreciation was of these 
attentions and of the kindly spirit that 
prompted them, only the girl who was 
shut in could tell you. E. R. 

AKRON, OH10. 


What a Guild of Girls Did 

The members of our church guild (we 
live in a small town) are girls who, for 
these times, are unusually capable in the 
use of the needle. Having done our 
share through the winter in supplying the 
needs of our home parish, we are now 
busy with an infant’s layette for a mis- 
sion. This layette is to be the property 
of the sisters who have charge of the mis- 
sion. It will be loaned for the time of 
need, and returned when outgrown. It will 
then be lent to the next person needing 
it. Any deficiencies. meantime, of this 
travelling wardrobe will be supplied by 
the makers of it. In this way the little 
garments will serve many otherwise suf- 
fering babies, while the human interest 
and missionary spirit will be kept alive 
and fostered. a B. B. 

Rome, New York. 


Making Novel Hat-pins 

I made, for a fair, some very pretty 
hat-pins with sealing-wax heads. Any girl 
can make them. Lovely effects can be 
produced from a box of ordinary sealing- 
wax sticks of assorted colors. I use com- 
mon black-headed hat-pins. I have a small 
alcohol-lamp or even a lighted candle, and 
a cup of water at hand. Soften a stick 
of wax in the flame and smear it on the 
black glass head until there is a lump big 
enough to mould. Soften it and rub be- 
tween the palms. Then make another ap- 
plication of the wax and repeat until the 
head is big enough. Gold wax is effective- 
lv used with any color, but especially with 
black and blue and green. The trick of 
combining different colors in stripes, spots, 
or spirals, or irregular masses is soon ac- 
quired. Good imitations of lapis-lazuli, 
malachite, and agates of all kinds can be 
made. Also different shapes are easily 
moulded. It only requires a little ob- 
servation and patient experiment. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. E. L. R. 


A Use for Boxes 
Instead of throwing away all the pretty 
candy-boxes you have, as I’ve seen done, 
try my plan, please. I save them and put 
in them all the odds and ends of silks, 
ribbons, and pretty cloth I can find about 


the house. Then I give them to little 
girls. They love to get them. They dress 


dolls, make pateh-work, and use them in 
all sorts of ways. You can’t imagine 
how rich, often, a child feels with such a 
little hoard. F. W 
STEPHANIS CORNER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Their contributions will be paid 


for at the usual space rates, Each contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special in- 


terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal stronaly to other girls. 


Unarailable contribu- 


tions cannot be returned, Address, Editor Girls’ Department, HARPER’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 
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“Cultivate an interest in pictures. 
It is a part of education always 


within your reach,” Sir 


Joshua Reynolds. 


FHhe- Copley Prints 


rank with the art museums them- 
selves in their influence for good taste 
in pictures. Unexcelled for gifts. 
The only list representative of 


AMERICAN ART 


Illustrated Catalogue, 320 cuts (prac- 
tically a handbook of American art), 
sent for 25 cents: stamps accepted. 
This cost deducted from purchase of the 
Prints themselves. 50 cents to $20.00. 
At art stores, or sent on approval. 


says 


Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order, from 
daguerreotypes, tinty pes, photographs, ivory,etc. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 8), PctiicLivears, BOSTON 




















Natural Loveliness 
Its first requisite is a beautiful com- 
plexion. 

The greatest natural aid to skin health 
and beauty is 


POND'S, EXTRACT 





COMPANY'S 


VANISHING CREAM 


An ideal, non-oily toilet cream of 
great purity and exquisite Jacque 
Rose fragrance. 
Free Sample on request or send 
4cin stamps for large trial tube. 
Pond’s Extract Co.,Dept.G, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. i 
o o 











cleans and disinfects at the same time. 
Half clean is unclean. inary soaps 
only half clean because they do not 
destroy the germs which make dirt 
dangerous. 
IT IS MORE THAN SOAP 
BUT COSTS NO MORE 
It should be used for every 
urpose of cleaning in toilet, 
, and shampoo. 
5c at Your Grocer’s 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 











MADAM CRAY L’S 
A school of 130 occupations for women 
Success Unfailing = for —— 
ing. arn by mail how to 
Correspondence increase yous L $10 to 
$100 a week. Specia nustruc 
School for tions in Money-Making at 
W Home. Course covering 90 days only $5. 
omen Send stamp for particulars. If in one wee 
you are dissatisfied, your money refunded. Address 
P. O, Box 1412, Springfield, Mass. 
Pupils of the School say: 
“You are surely proving a Godsend to many a financially u 
fortunate woman.”—Nashville, Tenn. 
“ Every time my instruction outlines come, I feel what a nob'¢ 
work you are doing for women.""—New Rochelle, N. Y. 
END FOR BR’ER RABBIT FOR SONNY. 
He’s a patented rubber-lined bunny. 
Full of hot water, he’s funny. $1.50. 
PATTY PEACE is a rubber-lined dolly. 
Holds a quart of hpt water, she’s jolly 
$1.50. Request circular. MISTRESS 
PATTY H. COMFORT, 183 Main Street, 
Andover, Mass. 
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SHIS spring’s bazar is to be 
a success—a business suc- 
cess, not an incubus foisted 
on the parish, tolerated as 
it claims the kinship of a 
good cause. Such must be 
the underlying impetus 
of the Easter fair, but if 
any one the process as simple of 
execution of statement, let her look 
back upon previous experiences, or confer 











deem 


as 





A RIBBON OPERA BAG 


with those who have lived through the 
yearly throes of the church fair, to realize 
the far-reaching discrimination and_ tact 
which this task demands. Her mind will 


revert to heterogeneous horrors, “ dona- 
tions” from those whose taste is surely 


not up to the popular standard, if one has 
sufficient saving charity to smother the 
thought that the fair was deemed good 


riddance for such gifts that the giver 
thought thereby to merit recompense. 


Some spiritual equivalent, as it were, to 
the two cents per pound otherwise gotten 
from the junk man. Sad it but the 
fact remains, that a host of undesirable 
donations ever have to be dealt with com- 
ing under one of those two heads. 

One woman who has piloted many fairs 
successfully outlined a plan which seems 
feasible and business-like. Her first step 
consisted in rummaging expeditions, as she 


1s, 





A TRAVELLING JEWEL CASE 


called them. Upon her various friends she 
descended and bade them bring forth from 
among their Christmas gifts such nick- 
nacks and novelties as each had consider- 
ed actually “ acceptable.” Every Christ- 
mas season brings forth scores of so-called 
fancy novelties; accordingly, immediately 
after the holidays is the best time for 
rummaging tours, before habit has merged 
the articles into that pleasant forgetful- 
ness attendant upon daily use. By her 
stress upon the word “acceptable” the 
motley crew of things undesirable which 
lured the Christmas buyer is put under 
the cold scrutiny of a post-holiday dis- 
cernment, selection and elimination are 
simple, and she is soon equipped with the 
necessary samples for her needs. 





By Grace A. Luther 


“One year a spirit of sloth possessed 
me,” this good woman remarked, “and | 
arranged an afternoon, and asked people to 
bring their things to my home for in- 
spection with painful results. Icy glances 
those 


were cast upon contributors by 
whose gifts had not been counted as 


feeling arose when some 
voted down, and on 
I readily saw that the 


* acceptable,’ more 
‘aeceptable’ was 
ad libitum, until 


so 


old way, though arduous, was far less 
nerve wearing.” 

“As for the manufacturing of the 
chosen articles,’ she continued, “ this 


may be arranged in various ways, work 


may be divided among small circles of 
Lenten workers or single individuals, the 
number to be made of each article de 


termined and so forth, all minor points 
readily managed by a committee. The 
main issue in a self-respecting fair is a 
judicious regulating of the supply, and it 
is possible to do it in this way.” 

Six of her articles so discovered are il 
lustrated, things quite as simple as they 
are practical, and yet dainty as one might 
wish. ‘Lhe first attracting attention was 


a little tray, or, more correctly speaking, a 
glass-topped mat of silk, ornamented with 
of ecards. 


a hand Inquiry disclosed that 





A BAG FOR A BRIDGE SET 


these mats were made in sets of fours, to 
be used on card-tables—places on which to 


set the refreshment glasses, so that no 
wet rim would either mar the table o1 
moisten the cards. For these, one 


must have a glazier cut octagons of glass 


six and a half inches across. The tiny 
toy cards are obtainable at toy and 
stationery shops. A pack was used for 
each set of trays, thirteen spread out 


fan-like and glued in place upon a piece 
of heavy old gold-silk. The glass was laid 
over this and the silk brought up over its 
edges and glued, while a piece of gold 
galloon gave a pretty finish and richness. 

Armed with a glue-pot, one could easily 





A TELEPHONE MEMORANDUM 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOR EASTER FAIRS 


uo 
al 


“y 
; 


make the 


attractive telephone or mem 
orandum pad illustrated. This requires an 
oblong of heavy press board 6148 inches. 


The large paper houses handle this and 





THE NEW SHAPE OPERA BAG 


will cut it in blocks of any size specified. 
Buy that which is one-eighth of an inch 
thick so that it will not curl when hanging 
in a warm room. Cover the face with 
pretty cretonne and the back with ecartridg 
paper or light sateen, and bind the edge 
with galloon glued on. Attach a penny 
pad in the same way and with a tiny pen 
cil tied to a gold cord and a loop of the 
same by which to hang it. 

Two are excellent. sellers. The 
one appearing like three bags fastened to 
gether, when opened discloses two packs of 
cards and a bridge pad, also a pencil. A 
yard and a quarter of ribbon, not less than 
five inches wide, has a shirring at each 
end, through which ribbons are drawn, and 
then is folded into three loops, the edges 
of each thus forming three 
pockets, two short and one long. The short 
ones are made to fit the packs of cards on 
either side of the long one, which holds pad 
and pencil. In the illustration, one card 


bags 


overhanded, 


bag is fastened up, showing above the 
shirred top. 

Of like construction is an opera bag, 
save that it consists of but two bags, one 
for glasses, the other for kerchief, 
fan, or gloves—a delightful little con 
ceit—it is made of a yard of beautiful 


fancy ribbon seven inches wide, with two 
yards of ribbon for tying. 


Another opera bag shown is made of 
upholstery material of pretty pattern. An 
oval of cardboard is used for the base, 


covered with material and a strip for the 





FOR THE BRIDGE TABLE 


sides of the bag overhanded to this. Little 
stitched straps attached serve as handles. 
Inside is slip-stitched a lining, likewise 
having a cardboard base, and this base is 
cut a trifle larger than that belonging to 
the outside bag. This holds out the sides 
of the bag and keeps it from slinking un- 
der the weight of the glasses. Naturally 
the charm of this model lies largely in the 
quaint design of its fabric. 

Out of a piece of fancy brocade and 
chamois-skin was made the practical lit 
tle jewel-case pictured, oblong in shape, 


5Y,X9 inches. It rolls up and lies to 
gether compactly. Chamois lined, it has 


cotton wadding between this and the outer 
brocade. At one end is an envelope pocket 
of chamois, with a flap, showing brocade. 
Opposite this is a flap, covering leaflets of 
flannel on which stick-pins may be fast- 
ened. Between are two tiny pockets for 
rings or charms. Flaps, pockets, and edges 
generally are bound with silk braid, har 
monizing with the brocade, and the whole 
result is charming. 
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You Can’t Begin too Early 
Baby's gums and teeth will be 
cleansed and benefited when gently 


rubbed with 


COCG@TE'S 


~ rn isil=1=1e))) 
DENTALECREAM 


Not only a perfect dentifrice, 
antiseptically cleansing the teeth, 
but an ideal tonic for the gums 
as well. 

Dentists recommend its use as a “gingival 
massage.” That is, squeeze a little on the 
finger-tip, and rub over the upper part of the 
teeth and gums, first up and down, thenacrogs 

Cleans—preserves—polishes 
perfectly and antiseptically 








Delicious Antiseptic 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept 38, 55 John St., New York 

Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 











VIYELLA 


FLANNEL 








| Spring Designs for 1910 


FOR 


Women’s Flannel Waists 


Children’s Dresses 
Men’s Flannel Shirts 
FOR 


Golf, Polo, Automobiling, and all 


| the Sports of the Southern Season 


*“*VIVYELLA’”’ can be obtained at the 
leading Retail Stores and high 
class Men’s Furnishers 


DOES NOT SHRINK 














These Four Aprons 
From Maker to You 
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vertising space in the 





An Idea With Meat in It 


We have a definite proposition for advertising in the 
New York City Street Cars which amounts to $3,600.00 
—and covers a period of twelve months, one year. 


With it we have some unique suggestions as to “copy” 
that will interest the manufacturer or wholesaler who has a 
branded article or one that can be branded—preferably 
something to eat or something to wear. 


The plan is a new one—so far as we know—and has 
in ita double purpose: to increase distribution among the 
trade and to increase demand among the buying public. 


It can be best explained in an interview. 
What manufacturer would like to hear it? 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all ad- 


New York City Street Cars 
And Fifth Avenue Auto Busses 


No patent medicines or objectionable announcements. 
Study the cards—we have a standard. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 



















for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 





Coughs, Bronchitis 
| Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 


“Used while you sleep.” 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the par- 
oxysms of Whooping Cough. Ever- 
dreaded Croup cannot exist where Cres- 
olene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, 
making breathing easy in the case of 
colds; soothes the sore throat and stops 
the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, 
acting both as a curative and preventive 
in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation 
is its 30 years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tabiets, for the 


irritated throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


THE VAPO CRESOLENE COMPANY 
180 Fulton Street. New York 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 











‘Do Not Show Your Age 
in Your Complexion 
By DOROTHY VENN 








(From San Francisco Examiner.) 

What woman would not look young if 
she had a clear, soft complexion ? 

Perhaps the most wonderful skin treat- 
ment is one of the most simple. Dr. Takka 
Quoido, Japan's famous skin specialist, 
gives San Francisco women the following 
advice: 

‘‘Yes, we never grow old in Japan—I mean 
the women’s faces never show age. All 
Japanese women use mayatone dissolved 
in witchhazel, and massage the solution 
thoroughly into the face, neck and arms 
once or twice a day. This treatment is abso- 
lutely harmless even to a baby’s skin, and 
gives wonderful results, removing all man- 
ner of facial blemishes. It also prevents 
the growth of hair. You never saw a Jap- 
anese woman with hair on her face. 

‘* Take a small original package of maya- 
tone and dissolve it all in eight ounces of 
witchhazel, and you are supplied with this 
aid to youth.” 











15 years. Reputation world-wide. 


hed 
G. A. LEWIS, 15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 






















ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 








ing, callous and tired, achi 
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IT TO-DAY 


FREE 2iA1, fackace 


the best medicine for 
‘everish, sickly Children. Sold by 
iggists everywhere. ada 
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Roy, N. Y. 
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aMira HairColoring 
Has Solved the Problem of Perpetual Youth 
Restores your hair to original shade, with natural gloss. 


Easy to apply. Will not wash off, rub off, fade or crock, but 


Remains Unchanged as Long as Hair Lasts 
Cannot be detected under strongest light. @2, prepaid 
Send sample of your hair—we'll match color exactly. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Selling Agent for 

LA MIKA CHEMICAL CO., 1G West 34th St., New York 














40 DAY FREE TRIAL Seve 
SEXES 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that [ mail it 
free, without deposit. en you see your shapeli- 
ness speedily returning I know you will buy it. Try 
it at our expense. Write to-day. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 





PROF. BURNS, Brisaway, New York 





(Continued from page 152) 
served with remorseful care by the nurse 
with a curious sense of chastened growth 
in spirit, a feeling of enlarged experience 
that made this morning seem a long, long 
stretch of time. 

She found herself very tired after 
luncheon, and her hour of rest, snatched 
by Tom’s stringent orders, at this point, 
turned into three, of solid, dreamless 
sleep at first, broken finally by strange 
reminiscent visions. 

The years rolled back in these mys- 
terious minutes that can hold so much, 
and she seemed to be at once herself, with 
all their accumulated experience and the 
self of six years ago, She and Tom, Aunt 
Emma and Martin, re-lived their funny 
family life of Binks’s babyhood: she lis- 
tened, half weary, half amused, to his 
interminable stories, once he had found 
his slow-moving tongue; she argued with 
Bell over the propriety of Aunt Emma’s 
psychological experiments with the quaint 
little creature who had been hardly more 
than an animate doll to her then, it seem- 
ed, in the light of her present responsi- 
bilities; she and he and Tom hung over 
the squirrels in the park or wrestled spir- 
itually with schemes of infantile punish- 
ment. Even farther back the misty cur- 
tain rolled, and in puzzled 
half-memory that confused 
his dramatic babyhood with 
Thomas’s uneventful past, 
she listened awestruck to 
his first, his very first ex- 
traordinary ejaculations, 
heard the nurse’s anguished 
gasp as he slipped beneath 
the soapy wavelets of his 
rubber bath-tub under Aunt 
Emma’s unpractised han- 
dling, blushed hot again at 
Bell’s reproof as she and 
Tom, singing mock-heroic 
duets above his cradle, had 
moved him to sudden roars 
of terror. Who was she— 
that Susy, or this? She had 
been so impractical, then, so 
light-minded, they all said, 
and now, who was it that 
had just scolded her for her 
tiresome thrift and a dog- 
matie round of duties held 
up for a test to everybody 
else? Who had blamed her 
about her baby, Binks? 
Who wanted to take her 
baby to Australia? Babies 
never left their mothers, 
surely! 

A discreet but ceaseless 
knocking at the door of her 
room -mingled with her 
dream, and, lo! it was at 
once the throb of the screw 
that drove the steamer to 
Australia with tiny Binks, 
in a gray squirrel cap, 
stretching out his arms to 
her at the broad stern, and 
the tap of Aunt Emma’s 
foot against her sofa, as 
that good woman informed 
her niece’s mind from dull 
histories and literary 
classics in those last waiting days before 
ever Binks was and she lay wondering 


what it would be like to be his 
mother. ... 

She struggled awake. 

“Come in! What is it? Why, it’s 


dark!” she murmured; and Bell entered 
softly, but more quickly than usual, and 
breathless, even for her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilbour, Mrs. Wilbour!” she 
whispered hissingly, “ are you awake?” 

“Yes, yes,” Susy muttered drowsily, 
only half conscious as yet and dimly con- 
fusing the warm blanket under her chin 
with Binks’s downy, warm baby head, so 
that a wave of tenderness for him swept 
over her and she sat up suddenly. 

““Where’s Martin, Bell?” she asked, 
wide awake now and eager for him as she 
had not felt for many months. “ Tell him 
to run in and see me, if he’s here, will 
you?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilbour, that’s what I came 
for—Martin’s eloped!” 

Susy stiffened on her bed. 

“What did you say?” 

“ He’s eloped, Mrs. Wilbour. 
awful?” 

Susy slipped off the bed and threw 
apart all the curtains, letting in what 
late afternoon light there was. 

“Are you crazy, Bell? Do you mean 
he’s run away? How do you know?” 

“T mean eloped,” Bell persisted. ‘“ They 
left a letter. Mr. Carmichael brought it, 
and he’s waiting to say he’ll beat through 
the woods, and will you send the horses 
different ways to catch them, because they 
had money, he thinks, and maybe they 
took a train.” 

“They? They?” Susy queried, hastily 
slipping on her clothes and twisting up 
her hair with one hand while she tried 
to smooth out a crumpled piece of paper 
with the other. ‘“ Who are the other 
boys?” with a confused recollection of 
lads enticed by the glories of detective 
stories and tales of Indian adventure. 


Isn’t it 





“You don’t elope with ‘ other boys,’” 
Bell informed her impatiently. “ Don’t 
you know what elope is? Him and that 
nasty little Ursula are off together, and 
goodness knows if we'll see them again 
forever. She’s cunning as a fox, Myron 
says!” 

Susy shook her head impatiently. 


“Oh, Bell, how childish you are! In- 
fants of that age can’t elope! How— 


how idiotic! Pick up that collar-stud, 
please.” 

“ You'll find Martin can,” Bell insisted; 
“if he says they've eloped, they have, 
and that’s why he mended the dress-suit 


case! His white duck suit is gone, and 
Mr. Wilbour’s other razor, and _ that 


smelly shaving-soap Ursula used to poke 
her fingers into, and ‘Thomas’s harmoni- 
cum, and she’s took her mother’s best lace 
nightgown, the Carmichaels’ Katey says 
—she was giving ’em a long sermon in 
the kitchen a day or two back about the 
lovely underclothes her mother took when 
she ran away with her father—you know 
the Carmichaels ran away to be mar- 
ried.” 

Susy’s head swam. 

“Oh, Bell, do stop talking, please—how 
ean I think? Ought I to telegraph Mr. 
Wilbour ? 





“IF HE SAYS THEY'VE ELOPED, THEY HAVE” 


“Mr. Carmichael says no, ma’am, not 
to. Not till night, anyhow—he thinks 
he can trace ‘em out—he’s about sure 
they didn’t go on any train, because his 
livery-boy meets every one and he knows 
‘em well. And that’s all he’s worried 
about. And if by any chance they did, 
he says Mr. Wilbour can hunt ’em up 
better right in New York.” 

Her first real alarm caught Susy. She 
read the crumpled note in Ursula’s round, 
childish hand, half-comprehendingly: 


“ Dear daddy and mother. Martin and 
me are elopping, I took a lace nightgown 
just like you and daddy. Martin brok the 
bank. I know daddy and you are going 
someware and Martins parronts will not 
go ther. So we are elopping. When the 
baby comes and looks like you you will 
forgiv us like gramma Carmichael did 
you and daddy. If I do not see, you be- 
fore then I will say goodby and I am your 
loving little daghtur Ursula Humphreys 
Carmichael, but my name is Wilbour now 
of coarse.” 


Susy burst into hysterical laughter and 
ran down the stairs. 

“Oh, let me go with you—send Myron 
through the woods!” she begged of the 
pursuing parent before her, who sat, half 
alarmed, half ashamed, in a two-wheeled 
dog-cart before the door. 

In a flash the same picture came to both 
of them: the long, dark hours up and 
down the country roads till moonrise, 
following the lantern’s glimmer; the hope 
that took moving shadows for realities; 
the sickening disappointments; the few 
pedestrians to question; the haunting, 
careless, omnipresent motor-cars; the hor- 
rid black pond at the end of the vista, 
that frames every father’s and mother’s 
vision of their runaways. 

“ All right—jump in!” he said briefly. 
“Somehow I have a feeling for the Old 
North Road—have you?” 
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‘T haven’t any 
essed. “I never 
cin of feelings!” 

They drove on at a slow trot along the 
pchoing road; little red lights began to 
eep out in the scattered houses; evening 
pad drawn in. The frogs set up a stri- 
jent, chilly pipe: it seemed to Susy that 
he could never again hear their morbid 
ry without a sinking sense of fear stern- 
y suppressed. 


at all,” poor Susy con- 
did seem to have those 








I'll give ’em five miles—six, seven, 
ach direction,’ Mr. Carmichael said 


but that 


ubruptly; “ they’re good walkers, 
and they 


snit-ease would hold ’em_ back, 
had a big lunch-basket besides.” 

They drove on for nearly an hour, peer- 
ing from side to side, inquiring here and 


Peete oie 





Wihere at a farmhouse. In that silent hour 
F Susy thought of many things, and not by 
MBany means of the children only. Many 
Bmatters in her life slipped into a differ- 
Ment aspect; many duties took on different 
proportions. There appeared to have been 
MH placed a period, incomprehensibly, per- 
haps, but definitely, to a certain chapter 
é of her life, and she felt a vague sense of 
*hange—wrenching, but not wholly un- 
ple asant. 
™ (t was hardly a surprise to her, when, 
ov their hailing a man in a covered cart 
looming up in the darkness with, 
Hello! have you seen a boy and girl 
vith a suit-ease?” an oddly familiar voice 
replied heartily: 
‘ ‘You bet I hev! It takes you, Mr. 
@ Cormichael, to track things out! I was 
@ » tin’ along ’s fast ’s 1 could to tell 


m 
‘Why, it’s Eph!” Mr. Carmichael ex- 
cliimed, and the good-natured vegetable- 


man roared a jovial assent. 
lf “They’re all right, the young ones 
* he assured them again. “Go right 


along the way you’re goin’ and stop off 
at that old barn your father bought at 


the Miller auction—'member? Just take 
a peek in the door an’ see what you see! 
That bull pup o’ yours is settin’ there, 
an’ I guess he means business, all right! 
| wa’n’t afraid ter leave ’em. I guess 
you'll be some relieved, though, Mis’ Wil- 
b 
I 


ur. But, shucks! you can’t lose a Car- 
nichael!” 

He clattered by them and the dog-cart 
raced along the road and drew up before 
the deserted, ramshackle barn. Mr. Car- 
michael detached the lantern in silence 
and they peered in excitedly. 

Full in the rays of the round tin re- 
flector lay the most remarkable group 
that ean ever have gratified the resent- 
fully loving eyes of fond though deterring 
parents. 

Martin and Ursula lay side by side on 

piled couch of thin hay: their heads all 
but touched, and rested on the reclaimed 
dress-suit case with a curious Japanese 
cifeet. Ursula was lost, save for her 
mussed blue hair-ribbon, in billows and 
folds of an elaborate lace nightgown; one 
erimy hand protruded from a rose-knotted 
ruffle, one dusty russet shoe escaped the 
delicate hem. Laid neatly out beside her 
sleeping lord were a razor, a large porce- 
lain jar of shaving-soap, and a nickel har- 
monicum. At their feet, in the relative 
position of the carved hound on a stone 
Crusader’s bier, sat a brindled bull-dog, 

watehing a half-eaten chocolate cake. 

The father and mother looked at each 
other and burst into irrepressible laugh- 
ter. The lovers woke, stared, rubbed their 
eyes, and grinned sheepishly. 

“How’d you know where we were? 
Martin demanded curiously, while Ursula 
ngered the ruffles of her nightgown with 
conscious pride in her suitable appear- 
ance. 

A revulsion of feeling caught Susy. 

‘Martin Wilbour,” she said severely, 
‘before we leave this barn you must 
vive me your solemn promise never to do 
this again: will you?” 

Mr. Carmichael was gathering up im- 
pedimenta in a practical way and rescu- 
ing his daughter from her draperies. 

Martin drew his toe stubbornly along 

dusty floor. 

‘N—no,” he said slowly, “ I won’t—for 
| might. I think I’d better not.” 

They looked at each other in frank dis- 
deadlock, and 


may: it was a dangerous 
both knew it. Mr. Carmichael whistled 
softly and led the unresisting Ursula to 


the bull-dog followed them. 
Susy and her son confronted each other 
in silence and neither seemed able to 
move or speak even when a second wagon 
dashed up to the barn and a man sprang 
out and rushed toward them. The moon 
swam up from a cloud and poured through 
the door, and Susy fell upon the man. 

“Tom! Tom!” she cried joyfully, and 
then, “Oh, Tom, you must manage him 
—he won’t mind me any more!” 


the dog-eart ; 


She could not have told how they got 
into the old phaeton, nor when the oth- 
ers left them behind. But her head was 
on Tom’s shoulder and Martin’s on her 


_light and patted her hair 





knee, and they were talking in low tones 
over his sleeping weight. 

“_And first Edith scolded me for neg- 
lecting you and being generally nasty, 
and then Mat said they were going, and 
I forgot about Edith. And then Bell and 
Myron came and I forgot the Carmichaels. 
And then Martin and Ursula, and I for- 
got Bell. But they were all true, Tom, 
and oh, Tom, am I sacrificing everybody ? 
Am I horrid?” 

“My dearest 

He kissed her 


girl!” 
ad . 
very gently in the moon- 
comfortingly. 


‘We're getting a little stale, Toots 
darling, to tell the truth, both of us,” 
he said slowly. “I’ve felt so for some 


time. Old Hartwell told me as much to- 
day. He wants me to take July and 
August off. Not working on the place, 
he says, but off. You know I only took 
two weeks last year. But I didn’t know 
how you'd feel about it... . 
And, dear, I may as well tell you— 
done a rather high-handed thing 
about Binks, but there was no time to 
consult you, and—and anyway, I want 
you to think it’s best. The board meet- 
ing was only half an hour, after all, and 
that’s why I got out so early. Elliot was 


I’ve 


there—one of my classmates, and we got 
talking about our boys—his youngest is 
just Binkie’s age. He sends him every 


summer to a vacation camp for little fel- 
lows run by one of his young teachers— 


they hunt and fish and drill and get a 
lot of discipline generally. He won't take 


but fifteen—young Westcott—and he has 
fourteen booked now; I didn’t dare wait, 
for it struck me it was the very thing for 
the boy. Elliot says he’s wonderful with 


them. And I always meant to send Binks 
to Elliot, some day. It’s the best school 
I know: he’s a fine man—one of the best 
men the college ever sent out. Would 
you object?” 

“No, Tom,” she answered simply. “I 
think it might be a very good thing.” 


He drew a long breath. 
“That’s good,” he said. By the way, 
Ballantyne’s boy, that went to Mrs. Tray- 


“ec 


ner’s, has been for two years. He starts 
in with Elliot, this fall.” 
“Why not let Martin do that, too?” 


she suggested quietly. 

‘Would you think of it, 
should like it of all things, 
afraid you wouldn't. You see, I trust 
Elliot perfectly, and the vacations are 
long. And he’s developing very fast.” 

“Yes, I know. And, Tom, I was think- 
ing ... would you like it if I asked Aunt 
Emma to come for July and August and 
look after Thomas and the place—and you 
and I go away together?” 

“Would I like it! Tootie, 
—would you?” 

“Of course we could go abroad, but I 
thought it might be nice to go to Maine 
again—do you remember what good times 
we had at the Wishemunkeewa?” 

“Toots, you are certainly the 


” 


dear? I 
but I was 


would you 


sweet- 
5 ‘And I could get some new clothes, 
and Aunt Em won’t spend half on the 
place we'd be tempted to, you know. 
She’d love to come—perfectly love to, and 


she gets on beautifully with Thomas. Do 
you remember, ‘'ommy, how Martin jump- 


ed on your fishing-rod at Wishemunkeewa 
and broke it and you went out to spank 
him and he told you you couldn’t spank 
with a curved stick?” 

Tom chuckled softly. 

“T’ll never forget that.” 

Martin did not move his head from her 
knee, but his voice broke startlingly clear 
in the still night. 

“JT woke up,” he said. “If I can go 
to Mr. Westcott’s Indian camp, I'll prom- 


ise never to elope again—never. I know 
all about it: Craig Ballantyne told me. 


You have to have a flannel sleeping-bag 
and a bar of soap and six towels each. 


They wear moccasins. If you don’t tell 
the truth, he fires you.” 

“T don’t think he'll fire you, Binks,” 
Tom said affectionately. 

“No. But there’s one thing you’d bet- 
ter learn right away—don’t say Binks 
any more, please, father. 

“We usually say Martin, dear, don’t 
we?” Susy reminded him softly. 

‘You mustn’t say that, either.” He 


raised his head. 

“Then, what?” 
ment. 

He sat up proudly. 

* You must call me ‘ Wilbour’ 
said. “That’s what they'll say 
ot’s—young Wilbour!” 

They stared at each other. 

“ Tommy,” she whispered in a hush, “ is 
it really true? Is everything changed as 
much as that?” 

“Nonsense,” he said gayly, “ nonsense, 
sweetheart! It’s only Binks that’s grown 
up—we’re just the same!” 

And again they kissed 
the yellow moonlight. 

THE END. 


they asked in bewilder- 
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Your floors 
| become the pride 
of your home. 
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“*The Wax with a Guarantee”’ 


Apply 

—on either hardwood 

or pine floors—and the 20th 
year shows a finish of richer 


lustre than the first. 


**Old English’’ lasts /omger than ordinary wax, 
and gives a richer subdued lustre because it 
contains the greatest possible quantity of the 
Brazilian Carnauba 


hard (expensive ) 
It’s Quality wax. 


For Floors, Furniture and all Interior Woodwork nee tT 
no other finish is so attractive, 
easily applied or satisfactory as ‘‘Old English.’ 
nor shows 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction lishing 


Never flakes, 
scratches, nor becomes sticky. 
if used as directed or money refunded. 


1 Ib. covers 300 sq. ft. 50c Ib. 
Sold by high-class dealers 
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Wax. 
“ Beautiful Floors 
Their Finish and Care”’ 
expert in- 


economical, CHECK what in 


» New Floo: 
heel-marks or nt # 
Old Floors 
| Hardwood Floors 
| Pine FI 
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or varnished) floor bright 


and clean. 

2. It saves three times its cost, 
because it spreads a very thin, 
transparent protecting coat over the 

wax or varnish, and so considerably lengthens its life. 
Brightener is the on/y preparation that will successfully clean and 
polish a waxed floor without removing the wax, or a varnished floor 
: just like dusting. 
floor with cloth just dampened with Brightener, 
Never use water or oil! 


without injuring the finish. Easy to use 
over the 
with clean cloth—all done in a few minutes 


preparations — they ruin the finish. 


A quart of Brightener lasts average home 6 months 
40c pint, 75c quart, $1.35 half-gallon, $2.50 gallon. 


Write for free sample and try tt—mention vour dealer's name 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1918 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Will not fade. Can be cleaned 
with damp sponge or cloth. 


= “Art Ko-Na” cloth—newest of Wiggin’s famous 
Fab-Rik-O-Na”’ creations—affords unlimited possibilities for 


exquisite wall effects. 


Delicate colors and tones in splendid variety, novel 


texture and remarkable durability make this covering the finest ever created 


for artistic wall treatment. Send for “ 


FAB-RIK-O-N 


Art Ko-Na” booklet of samples, 


WOVEN WALL 
COVERINGS 


(Trade Mark Registered in United States and Great Britain) 


are the world’s standard. They include many higher grade 
exclusive fabrics such as “Art Ko-Na” and complete lines of 


BURLAP KORD KO-NA CANVAS 


and other fabric hangings. 


The Wiggin Burlaps have never 


been successfully imitated, either in quality or in fast colorings. 
Since 1895 H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Co. have been the acknowledged leaders in manufacturing 


Woven wall fabrics. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA Wall 
Coverings are recom- 
mended and sold byall 
first-class decorators. 





The trade mark *‘Fab-Rik-O-Na”’ 


Samples of any of these perfect coverings will be sent upon request. 
Makers of homes-beautiful should correspond with us. 


H. B. WIGCIN'S SONS CO., 20 2 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N.J. 


expresses originality, quality and beauty, 














Remove That Bunion 


You can do it yourself without 
, irrit< ition or inconvenience. 
My bunion plaster removes the 
pain immediately and completely, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and_ restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so in thousands and thou 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
bought a dozen worthless 
bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
sunion remedy that will do you 
any gooc lo convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 
absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I will 
send you the banion plaster. Write today and it 
vill be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 








CLEANS ANYTHING 


The Greatest of All 
Cleaning Preparations 

Cleans lace curtains 
withoutrubbing, cleans 
rugs and carpets on the floor. Has no equal 
for cleaning blankets, wovlen goods, laces, 
silk draperies,etc. $1,000 for a package of any 
other preparation that will do all that HM and 
will do and do it as well. Don’t spend money 
for a cleaning preparation until you know 
what it willdo. You can test HandH FREE. 
If not at your drug or grocery store, send 
dealer’s name and get a Sample Cake F ree. 

T. W. HENRY, Mfr. 1 and H 

130 Court Avenue 3 mOInes, 1owa 














v SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
FOR BAGS AND CHAINS, Canvases, 


Gold Threats, Cross Btitch Materials, 
ry Bliks and Wools, Lace Braids. 


you CAN rua AA i" nis LIME 
tii Both ST.,N.¥. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


REMOVED 


from the ee HEC K and ARMS 
with Captille s 

tation« pimples. Capiilo.s 

safe and’a delight to use. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send 15c for large trial 
bottle. Regular sizes 50c and $1. 
Write for pamphiet. Address 


Chemical Societe Co. 
2 U. B. B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 




















met ting com saranteed by 
' THE FISCHER 
BUNION PROTEC 
7 eet ation aed hespethe dh 
er 750,000 sufferers bene- 
fte'. Free Trial. We will send 
this sure Bumion Relief on 10 
s’ Trial. No pay if it 
Send size of shoes 
and if for right or left foot, 


The Fischer Mfg. Co., 930 3d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Instantly! Relieved 
Bunions: *;:;; 
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~ fy JINCE February has three 
special holidays to cele 
brate, there is usually a 
demand for something new 
or novel in a culinary way, 
| and the ordinary luncheon 
dishes of every day must 
give way to those more 
elaborate. While the present month is not 
as rich in food materials as the spring 
months, yet, with a little extra time and 
expenditure, one can serve a number of 
dainty dishes possessing sufficient novelty 
to satisfy the craving for something un- 





usual. The following is suggested for 
February 22d. 
A most fitting table decoration for a 


Washington’s Birthday luncheon may be 
irranged with small American flags. The 
one given here is very simple: Cover a 


small jardiniére or jar with red, white, 
and blue erépe paper; partly fill the jar 
with white sand, and place in the centre 
of the table; have the flags in three sizes; 
place the taller ones in the centre of the 


jar, filling in the space at the sides, by 
sticking the staff of the smaller ones 


through the paper. 




















THE FLAG CENTRE DECORATION 

luncheon of this kind be- 
gins with some dainty appetizer, as fruit, 
fruit punches, cocktails, or canapés. 
Grapefruit is delicious when served in this 
way: Cut three grapefruit in halves across 
the sections in the usual manner, care- 
fully remove all the pulp and mix with an 
equal portion of orange pulp. soil two 
cups of water, two cups of sugar, and one- 
half cup of lemon juice for ten minutes, 
then strain and pour over the fruit mix- 
ture. Cool and set on ice to chill. Serve 
either in the grapefruit shells or in long- 


As a rule a 


stemmed glasses, adding a little cracked 
ice and two maraschino cherries to each 


portion. For a novelty, moisten the rim 
of each shell or glass with a little grape- 
fruit juice, and dip in powdered sugar; this 


By Aasamond L amypmat, 
. ty iy ee 
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cracked ice surrounding them. Ornament 
the edge and lower part of the glass with 
watercress. and to add to the spirit of the 
occasion two tiny American flags. 























FROZEN CLAM COCKTAILS 


Egg cocktails are also delicious ap- 
petizers. For each portion mix together 
one-third of a teaspoonful of horseradish, 
one teaspoonful of grapefruit juice, three 
drops of tabasco, one teaspoonful of to- 
mato catsup, and a dash of salt. Chill, 
and just before serving add one egg beaten 
to a froth. Serve in cocktail glasses with 
a little cracked ice. 

Canapés may be served hot or cold, and 
they should always be small and dainty. 
For cheese canapés cut circular pieces of 
stale bread with a biscuit-cutter, about 
one-third of an inch thick, and brush each 
with a little melted butter; spread with a 
thin layer of English mustard and sprin- 
kle thickly with grated American cheese 
and a little minced parsley. Place in the 
oven and bake until the cheese is melted. 
Serve hot. 

For lobster canapés, chop one-half cup 
of lobster meat very fine and mix thor- 
oughly with the white of two hard-boiled 
eggs which have been pressed through a 
ricer. Season with salt, pepper, and one 


Smelts prepared and served in this way 
make a delicious fish course: Select good- 
sized fish, cut off the fins, but leave the 
head and tail in place; split the fish open, 
remove the inside, reserving the roe. Wash 
carefully, bone, and brush inside and out 
with a dressing of olive oil, lemon juice, a 
little salt, and a dash of pepper; allow 
them to drain one-half hour. Brown one 
small onion with one tablespoonful of 
chopped pepper in one tablespoonful of 
butter. Drain one cup of oysters; chop 
fine, and sauté with the onion and pepper 
three minutes; add one teaspoonful of 
finely minced parsley, two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped mushrooms, and the roe rubbed 
to a paste; season with sait, pepper, and 
a few drops of lemon juice. Fill the in- 
side of each fish with the mixture; fold 
together and fasten with oiled skewers or 
toothpicks. Brush with egg, dip in pow- 
dered bread crumbs, and broil over a quick 
fire or fry quickly in hot fat. Garnish 
each fish with a sprinkle of minced parsley, 
and serve with sauce tartare. 

Sweetbreads and oysters are especially 
nice prepared in this manner: Prepare 
sweetbread, cool and cut into cubes (there 
should be one and one-fourth cups) ; sauté 
with two tablespoonfuls of chopped mush- 
rooms in two tablespoonfuls of butter for 
ten minutes, then add one cup of oysters, 
drained and chopped, two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry wine, and one cup of thin cream. 
Mix smooth one teaspoonful of flour in a 
little cold milk, and stir into the mixture; 
cook five minutes, then add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs; season with salt and 


pepper; reheat to the boiling-point. Serve 
in individual dishes, garnished with 


watercress. 

Another dainty little hot course for a 
luncheon is creamed celery and salmon. 
To one:cup of thick boiling cream sauce 
add one and one-fourth cups of salmon 
flakes, the yolk ot two eggs, a little salt, 
and a dash of pepper; stir over the fire 
for three minutes, then spread on a plat- 
ter to cool. When coid form into round 
or square shapes, and with the back of a 
spoon make a small cavity in the centre 
of each; bread them twice in beaten egy 
and fine crumbs, then fry in deep fat and 
drain. Fill the small cavities with creani- 
ed celery and serve piping hot, garnished 
with parsley. 

Creamed chicken in browned potato pat- 
ties—Pare evenly three large potatoes, 
and cut off each end, then divide through 

the centre into halves, and 











scoop out the inside until a 


thin shell is formed; throw 
into cold water and allow 
them to stand one hour; 


drain, wipe dry on a soft 
towel, and fry in deep fat un- 
til a rich brown. Melt one 
tablespoonful of butter in a 
saucepan, add one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and pour on 
gradually one cup of strong 
chicken stock and _ one-half 
cup of cream; season with 
salt, pepper, and a dash of 
celery salt; cool five minutes 














CREAMED CHICKEN IN BROWNED POTATOES 


teaspoonful of English mustard; moisten 
with thick mayonnaise. Sauté circular 
pieces of bread until a golden brown, then 
spread with the mixture. Sprinkle over 
these a thin layer of hard-boiled yolks 
and lobster coral, pressed through the ricer. 

Nardine cana pés.—Press 














through a fine wire sieve 
the meat of a box of sar- 
dines and mix with suffi- 
cient thick cream to make 
a paste. Cut circular or 
oblong pieces of bread, and 
toast one side of each a 
delicate brown; spread the 
untoasted side with the 
mixture, and garnish the 
edges with chopped olives 
and pimentoes. 

Canapés Washington. — 
This attractive little rel- 
ish, devised for this par- 








SALMON AND CREAMED CELERY 


will give them a frost-like appearance. 
Another simple fruit punch is made by 
removing the pulp from two grapefruit 
and separating it into flakes; mix with 
one-half cup of sliced bananas and one- 
third cup of shredded pineapple. Prepare 
a dressing from one-third cup of sherry 
wine, one-half cup of strawberry juice, and 
one cup of sugar. When the sugar 
completely dissolved add to the fruit mix- 
ture; set on ice and chill. Serve in cock- 
tail-glasses, garnished with candied cher- 
ries. 

Frozen clam cocktail in lemon cups.— 
For this attractive little relish take one 
pint of clam juice, one-half cup of vege- 
table relish or tomato catsup, one tea- 
spoonful each of grated horseradish and 
Worcestershire sauce, the juice of one 
lemon, and four drops of tabaseo. Turn 
into a freezer and freeze soft. Fill lemon 
cups with the mixture, and set each in a 
wide-top champagne-glass, with a little 


Is 


ticular occasion, may be 
served in place of sand- 
wiches or as a_ cheese 
course. “Cut very white 
bread into oblong strips, about two inches 
long and an inch and a half wide. Spread 
each with cream cheese mixed to a paste 
with cream dressing. Garnish with rib- 
bons of red pepper and serve each on a 
small blue plate. 

















SALAD A LA WASHINGTON 


then add one and one-half 
eups of chopped chicken 
meat; reheat, and fill each 
patty with the mixture. 


Serve on a bed of watercress. 

Salad a la Washington.—This delicious 
new salad is especially attractive. Wash 
four medium-sized blood beets and cut into 
small pieces; place in a stewpan with one 
tablespoonful of chopped onion, one table- 
spoontul of chopped pepper, three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one saltspoonful of salt, 
one bay leaf, four cloves, and three pepper- 
corns; pour over all one pint of cold water 
and cook slowly until the beets are tender, 
then add one-half cup of lemon juice. Soak 
one large tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine in a little cold water two minutes, 
then strain the hot mixture over it. 
Blend thoroughly, and strain again. Turn 
into individual moulds and set on ice until 


firm. Serve on ribboned lettuce. 
Another dainty salad is made from 
celery hearts ana Brazil nuts. Cut five 


celery hearts into thin slices; chop one- 
half pound of Brazil nuts, and mix celery 
and nuts together with mayonnaise. Gar- 
nish with celery and ribbons of red peppers. 

For a novel dessert there is nothing 
more delicious than a burnt-almond pud- 
ding served in angel-cake cases. Mix two 
cups of almonds with one-half cup of 
melted sugar, and brown in the oven, turn 
out on an oiled platter and cool, then 
pound to a paste. Make a rich cream, by 
heating one pint of milk and one of thin 
cream in a double boiler, and when boiling 
hot stir in one cup of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of arrowroot made smooth in 
one-half cup of milk; cook twenty minutes, 
then beat in three well-beaten eggs; cook 
three minutes longer; remove from the hot 
water, cool, and add one pint of whipped 
cream. Turn into the freezer, and when 
partly frozen add the nut paste, and one- 
fourth cup of sherry wine, or one teaspoon- 
ful of almond extract. For the little cakes, 
make an angel cake from your favorite 
receipt, flavor with almond extract, and 
bake in patties. When cold remove the 
inside, and ice inside and out with white 
icing; ornament the sides with split al- 
monds. 


‘Our $3 Gift 











Bearing Your Initial 


We have six silver teaspoons, after. 
dinner-coffee spoons or bouillon spoons 
waiting for you. 

These are the famous Lily Pattern 
made by Wm. Rogers & Sons—made in 
their Extra Plate especially for Armour 
& Company. 

You will find spoons of the same grade, 
but not the pattern, in all stores, priced 
at $3 or more for the six. They are free 

> to our customers, so dont 
& vo without them. The 
spoons we send you wil! 
bear your znztzal. ‘Vhey 
have, of course, no ac- 
vertising on them. 

Send us one paper cer- 
tificate from under th 
top of a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. Else 
send the metal top itsel 
Send with it ten cents 
the cost of carriage and 
packing. We will then send 
you one of the spoons. 

Send more certificates as 
you get them and send te 
cents with each—either i: 
silver or stamps. 

For each certificate or top 
we will send you a spoo 
until you get enough for 
set. We'll send all of on 
kind, or assort them as you 
prefer. If you don’t wan 
spoons we'll send butte 
spreaders. 

Thus we return to you, fo 
a little time, more than yo 
pay for the Extract of Bee 
But we know that six jar 


‘ will make you a cor 
vert. Then you’ 
®\ never keep hous 

» | 















without it Yor 
don’t know what 
it means—the us 
of Extract of Bee 
The Germans 
and the French use 
fifty times as much 
as Americans. 
Their fame as 
good cooks comes, i: 
rather large part, fron 
their methods of using 
- beef extract. They us: 
it to utilize left-overs. They use it in : 
hundred ways. They make their won 
derful soups with it. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


It goes four times a 


is most economical. 
far as other extracts. 

But the Extract itself will teach yo 
these facts better than we can in print. 

So we ask you to buy one jar and sen 
us the certificate with the ten cents—th 
cost of carriage and packing. 

Do this again and again, if you are satis- 
fied. Our usual limit is 6 to a family, bu 
we will keep the offer open until you ge 
12 if you want them. Order a jar nov 
from your druggist or grocer. 

This offer is only made to those livin; 
in the United States. 

Save the library slips in Extract of Bee 
jars and use them to get your favorit 
magazines free. Address Armour & Com 
pany, Chicago. Dept. EV. 


ARMOUR +x» COMPANY 





Candies - Cocoa - 


Chocolates 
The acknowledged Standard 
of the World. 
The Standard by which all 
others are judged. 
lity higher than price. 
Penge My wr reach of all. 
Sold everywhere. 
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Home-Making, theNew Profession 
Is a 70-page booklet—it’s FREE. How tu mestic scien? 
courses, For home-makers, teachers 2nd ‘> paid position» 
Am. School of Home Economics, 609 W, 60th 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE UP-TO-DATE 





_FIVEOCLOCK TEA 


BY HELEN 





HE five-o’clock tea is the 
most simple and _satis- 
factory way of entertain- 
ing one’s friends, and as it 
is so simple and easy it 

is a pity that some host- 
L Pa esses have allowed the tea 

to blossom out into a for- 
reception. An affair at 
entrées, and various 











al afternoon 
which salads, creams, 


























HOT BUTTERED SCONES 


ices are served is not a tea and should be 
called a reception. 

for the genuine five-o’clock afternoon 
alair the preparations need not be elabo- 
The tea-table may stand in the cor- 
in the dining- 


rite. 
nr of the drawing-room or 








rege yar nama 


provided with a small napkin or doily. 
Many hostesses omit these plates, and they 


are, after all, a matter of taste, although 
where there are several kinds of sand- 
wiches or cakes the guest finds them a 


convenience, 

Simple sandwiches are always popular. 
White bread-and-butter sandwiches cut 
into triangles and Boston - brown - bread 
and cream-cheese sandwiches cut into 
semicircles form a pretty combination, and 
are known by some _ housekeepers as 
“blond and brunette sandwiches.” —Be- 
sides these there may be a plate of hot 
scones. These are delicious and form an 
attractive feature at the up-to-date tea. 
If possible; they should be made at home 
and split and buttered just before send- 


ing to the drawing-room. They are easily 
made, but must be baked in relays, that 
fresh ones may be brought in as soon as 
the preceding supply become colu and 
therefore soggy. A dish of fancy cakes 


and macaroons are the only sweets re- 
quired. 

Make fresh tea often. The lover of the 
beverage is quick to detect the “ flat” 
taste that proves that the same leaves 
have been used over and over again. 


Cheap tea is an abomination and expensive 
tea is too delicious an article to be spoiled 
in the making. Therefore, prepare only a 




















cre 
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THE TEA-TABLE READY FOR 


room or library opening from the drawing- 
room. If the hostess expects many callers, 
sie should ask a friend to preside over 
the tea urn or kettle. If coffee or choco- 
late is to be served another 


friend may be 


THE AFTERNOON CALLERS 


little at a time—just a little more than 
will be needed by the guests present at 
the time of the making. After the bever- 
age has stood for three minutes, it is ready 
to pour. The usual allowance is the old 


fashioned one of “a_ tea- 





spoonful of tea leaves for 











each person and one for 
the pot,” but some of the 
finest grades of tea make 
too strong a decoction if 
used according to this 
formula, and a_half-tea 
spoonful of the dried 
leaves for each guest 
makes a_ satisfactory 











BLOND AND BRUNETTE SANDWICHES 


ked to pour this. The second beverage 
not necessary, as the one for which the 
netion is named is sufficient and is gen- 
uly liked. 
The table must be covered with a pretty 
oth, and on this should be the tea-kettle 
ith an aleohol-lamp to insure a constant 
supply of boiling water to replenish the 
teapot or to weaken the liquid already 
ured. In some homes the maid is sup- 
sed to bring in freshly boiling water as 
ten as required, but the particular house- 
ife usually finds that the water which 
» boils herself is more certain than that 
irried from the distant kitchen. There 
ver was a truer adage than the old one 
at declares, 

‘Unless the kettle boiling be, 

Filling the teapot spoils the tea.” 


herefore, the connoisseur wants to be sure 
lat the steaming liquid poured upon the 
igh-priced leaves she uses is more than 
“ sealding hot.” 

With the kettle on the table must be 
the teapot, canister, sugar-bowl, creamer, 
and a dish of sliced lemon for those who 
prefer the acid flavor to the smoothness 
imparted by rich cream. The cups and 
Saucers are arranged within easy reach 
of the person who “ pours,” and on the 
table may be a pile of plates, each one 


drink. 

The waitress gives a 
plate and doily to each 
guest, then hands her a 


cup of tea and passes upon 

a tray the cream, sugar, and lemon. 
Scones.—Into a quart of flour stir a 
teaspoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder. Sift three times, then 
chop into the mixture a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter, and when well blend- 
ed add enough chilled milk to make a soft 





























LITTLE FANCY CAKES 


dough. Handle as little as 
and turn out upon a _ floured board. 
Roll quickly and lightly into a_ sheet 
and cut into rounds with a_ small 
biscuit or cake cutter. Lay upon a hot 
soapstone griddle, and when brown turn 
and brown; split open—tearing, not 
cutting the scones—and butter them. 


possible 
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EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


are made from flour that is milled nine 
times between old-fashioned mill-stones, 
Common white flour is milled only four 
times. The extra millings are.what en- 
able us to retain so large a percentage 
of all the elements in the wheat, This 
Educator flour hasa flavor, healthfulness 
and nutritive value not to be had in or- 
dinary cracker flour. Most particular 
care is taken in the baking. Our specially 
constructed ovens, equipped with soap- 
stone shelves, give Educator Crackers a 
crispness and digestibility all their own. 


Send for a Trial Box 
of these Crackers 


We want to send you postpaid an 
ing some of the best liked kinds 
the Educator Toasterette, an entire toasted, 
buttered and salted; the Fruited Educator, entire 
wheat flour,Carabuna raisins and best creamery butter; 
and the Educator Butter Cracker, 
7 wheat cracker, the tastiest “crackers and 
* 


cracker for little and big folks. 
» Just Send Your Name and Address 


and two 













contain- 
which will be 


assorted box 
among 
wheat water 


a shortened entire 


milk” 


two-cent stan md your grocer’ 


4 name if you do n't mi z ind this sample box 
U TO ea wi be forwarde After you and all your 
. family have tried the educator Crackers con 
tained in this box, order the kinds you like best 
~ from your grocer. If he hasn’t them and won't 
€ get them for you, order from us direct. 
vs hy JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 


235 Tremont St., 
& Send Four Two-Ceut 


a gy fairy tal f lorothy and 
ylly,”* all color musi 
structiv 


Boston, Mass. 


The 

Name : Binks ' 
EDUCATOR 4 eee ; ' 4 , = 
is on : ie 
Every 

Educator 
Cracker 









Write for Our 


race Book » HOME REFRIGERATION 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator 
to keep down ice bills. _It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs 
sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 

It tells all about the ‘‘ Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable 
SOLID PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner rounded. 


crevices anywhere. The “Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Ghe Monroe | 


2 cI 


how to know the poor from the good —how 


how to keep a Refrigerator 


No cracks or 














Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs by the 
million. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The ‘ Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 
in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It’s like “‘ washing dishes,” for the ‘“‘ Monroe” is really a q 
thick porcelain dish inside. 








Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments. 

The high death rate among children in the summer 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refriger- 
NOTE CAREFULLY i): %0"! !"c%° 7 ator was used in every home. 


The “ Monroe” 





is installed in the best flats and apartments, oc- 


per cent r This puts the M } oe cupied by people who CARE—-and is found today in a large majority 
h of the. MA) of the VERY BEST homes in the United States, The largest and 
best Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the whole family is 

Sent Anywhere on Trial safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 
When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 


We will send 5 any 





where t “ ey" o att “» oy t Refrigeration, you will know WHY, and will realize how important it 
‘er anes : ta ital is to select carefully. Please write for the book today. 











Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station H, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I’ll Send It 
on30Days’ 


FreeTrial 


The Silver Horde 


REX BEACH 
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Mend your china with 





ter-cooked food than y« ——8A a bet 
Chatham Jewel No.3 
Fireless Cooker 


ly solid aluminum cooker. 








is the original a Sanitary; 
easy to clean; nc 
cooking utensils, whi 
Other cookers are made of Terne Plate or Galvanized Iron. 
sy to clean and keeps bright forever. 
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grocery and stationery 


everything, 
but 


ig Hest kiet * Litvle Tragedies from 
Everyday Lif 


CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 





My Jewel is ea 
With cover pulled down it makes a fine window seat. Write 5 
me for Free Book No. 13, low price, and free trial now. is not 










Manson Campbell Co., - Detroit, Mich. sticky”’ ag on od 
St. Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. BOSTON MASS. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chatham, Ont. 
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Her Boys are Grown Men 

I was born in 1826, and am still well 
and able to take care of myself. My two 
sons, my only children, are men of mid- 
dle age. 

We tried to make the atmosphere of our 
home what it should be, not too strict, 
and with few rules. We made compan- 
ions of our boys, and were very com- 
fortable together. We had no nagging in 
our household. When the two boys were 
playing in the yard with their compan- 
ions, and [I wanted them for anything, I 
never called them in, but stood at a 
window or door, until they saw me, when 
they would come running to see what I 
wanted. Quite often some other boy 
would see me first, and I could hear them 
say, “ Charley, your mother wants you.” 

I never said, “* Don’t be running in and 


out,” but on their half-holidays made a 
rule that they might come in_ three 
times during the afternoon, but the third 
time they must stay in. So they were 


careful to remember the rule, if they 
wanted to stay out until supper-time. I 
did not encourage eating between meals, 
as I wanted them to go to the table with 
appetite, but they might help 
themselves to pilot bread, such as we used 
in making chowder, at any time. They 
never seemed to care about playing in the 
streets, but were always happy if they 
could have a basket filled with a sub- 
stantial lunch, and wander over the hills 
and along the shores all day long, coming 
home at night weary, hungry, and untidy, 
but always ready to go again, the next 
day, if there was nothing to hinder. 
Their father and I were always care- 
ful to avoid speaking disrespectfully of 
a girl or woman, of any age, in their 
presence, and to this day I can see the 
effect of that precaution. Another rule 
was that when near any house they must 
play quietly so as not to disturb an invalid 
or a sleeping child, but they might shout 
and howl to their heart’s content on a 
hilltop or a lonely shore. 
when they were 


a good 


wmnee, almost young 


men, they were walking through the 
White Mountains, in the hot summer 
weather. They reached North Conway late 
in the afternoon, sunburnt, dusty, with 


holes in their shoes, and in such a state 
cuey did not lke to apply for supper and 
lodging at any boarding-house where they 
had summer guests. After a while they 
were told of a house, on the outskirts 
of the village, where a woman boarded 
the Frenchmen who worked on the rail- 
road. They found the place, asked timidly 
for supper and lodging. She said, “1 
take boarders, but | have never boarded 
young gentlemen.” They were astonished, 
for they had expected to be taken for 
tramps. . 
| knew the explanation. Charley's 
manner in making the application was 
just the same as if he had been speaking 
to the wife of the President of the United 
States. L. K. 
Roxpury, Mass. 


The Boys Expense Account 

A PLAN which L have used for more than 
a year with my thirteen-year-old boy may 
be helpful to some other mother. 

When the boy was twelve he was given 
an allowance ot twenty-five cents a week. 
I also gave him a regular check-book, 
and explained to him that in writing 
checks from it he must always cross out 
the name of the bank and insert the 
words, ‘““Home Bank.” Each week he 
draws his allowance from me by writing 
a check payable to himself, and endorsing 
it in proper form. He also fills out the 
check stubs in full. He understands that 
I hold these checks until the end of the 
year, as receipts for the money advanced 
to him, and then turn them over to his 
father, his real banker. 

Sometimes it happens that he requires 
more than his weekly allowance for school 
supplies or other necessary expense. In 
that case, he borrows from his father, and 
makes his next check payable to him. In 
this work I introduce as many features as 
I can to familiarize him with ordinary busi- 
ness transactions by the checking method. 

He has kept a cash-book in a simple 
form since he has had an allowance, and 
his “ cash-account summary” balanced at 
the end of the year. Of course, it was 
necessary to give him some help in getting 
his balances. 

In opening his cash account, “ debit ” 
and “credit” were explained to him, and 
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he was given the one rule—credit what 
comes in; debit what goes out. 

Beginning with the date of his allow- 
ance, an account was opened in his name 
in a city savings-bank. From time to 
time he has deposited money given him, 
or money he has earned, and he has even 
deposited two or three dollars from his 
small allowance. Twice a year he is in- 
terested in the red ink entries in his bank- 
book, which show that his money is earn- 
ing money. 

[ have found that his dollar a month 
means quite as much to him as does the 
dollar a week which some of his boy 
friends are receiving, and that he spends 
money much less freely and carelessly 
since he keeps a record of his expenditures. 

ALBANY, New York. I. B. C. 


A Mother's Success 

I THINK I must have begun my boys’ 
training when I selected their father. 
Not that I knew it, nor, indeed, have | 
known at any time exactly what I ex- 
pected to accomplish by certain efforts on 
my part, except that I hoped such efforts 
might help my boys to grow into useful 
men. In fact, their father believes that 
it was the other way round, and he se- 
lected me, but since arriving at the time 
of life in which my boys are becoming in- 
terested in their girl companions, | have 
concluded that the girl does considerable 
of the selecting. The first conscious step, 


however, was taken when the first baby 
was baptized, for at that time my hus- 
band and I were confirmed into the 
church denomination in which my _ hus- 


band was reared. 

I had been baptized as a child, but 
never confirmed, as also had my good 
mar, and while I would very much have 
liked to go into the church my _ people 
were members of and had baby baptized 
there, I felt sure it was best for us to all 
be together, and as the head of the house 
could be persuaded to join his people’s 
church, | gladly went with him and 
baby. There are two boys and a little 
girl now. 

All of my boys’ lives I have urged them 
to fair play, with father and mother, as 
well as playmates. Father works ten 
hours a day to get what we need. Then 
we must work too. Not so much, of 
course, for we are not as strong, but 
five to six hours of school is not enough; 
some work must be done besides that. So 
we have managed most of the time with- 
out hired help at the home, the boys do- 
ing such work as I needed help about, and 
always sure of something being given 
them to do if ever so reduced for occupa- 
tion as to whiningly say, “ What shall 1 
do?” It makes for courageous manhood 
for boys to help mother when necessary. 
To help father is man’s work and grand, 
but nothing less than a desire to play fair 
with mother will give a boy courage to 
wash dishes. 1 have tried not to ask too 
much of them, and as often as_ possible 
leave them to decide what their part 
shall be. We have tried to be honest and 
earnest, leaving the rest to God. 

JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN. C. E. C. 


Teach Obedience and Self-control 

AFTER Close observation of my own boys 
and others’ sons, it seems to me that 
obedience and_ self-control are two req- 
uisites all-important for the growth 
and happiness of our children. By 
obedience 1 do not mean nagging a child 
until he minds the parent, or threatened 
punishment the impetus for the child to 
do as he is bid, but to train him to a 
prompt cheerful swiftness of the service 
required. Self-contro! does not mean self- 
repression, else all the lovable, sponta- 
neous qualities that are a child’s by right 
would be taken away. It means a certain 
temperance in living even when young, to 
scorn a mean act, to control the temper, 
to share with others 

When a baby is old enough to under- 
stand “yes” and “no,” it is ready for 
its first lesson in obedience. 

When in a temper a little friend of 
mine is allowed to destroy his personal 
belongings. What right have his parents 
to expect him to respect the property of 
others later in life? 

It is along these lines of obedience and 
self-control that the George Junior Re- 
public has won for boys a place unique 
and strong, which shai fit them for years 
of acceptable service in our larger Re- 
public. Although we mothers must hesi- 


jian’s experience in the training of a boy may prove interesting to others 
They must be short, not over 300 words, aad to the point. 
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tate 
children, 


when we speak collectively of 
knowing that each child has an 
individuality of its own, and that the 
character-building must be suited to the 
need of the child, yet, we believe there are 
certain essentials, like obedience and self- 
control, which are necessary for the de- 
velopment and happiness of all children. 

sut however we may strive to achieve 
the “best things” for others, or to dis- 
cern what is most important for 
citizenship, we shall all fail signally if 
by our own example we do not “ study to 
show ourselves approved,” and by our 
own life prove the worth of those qualities 
we so desire for our boys. G. 

New York. 


She Mothered Other Boys 
I aM not a mother, but I have been 
mothering boys, more or less, for nearly 
forty years, and I love boys better than 
anything else in the world. 1 think few 
women who have the responsibility for 
young boys realize that they have under- 
taken a business as exacting and difficult 
as managing a factory, and requiring as 
much self-sacrificing attention to detail. 
First, one must really love them. While 
most women think they love their chil- 
dren, a little analysis will show that they 
love most their own way, themselves and 
their own notions, their houses and their 
social claims and amusements. 
the boy is to have fine 


good 


manners, 


gracious consideration for the rights of 
others, and clear judgment, he must get 


them by contact with his closest com- 
panions, indirectly. He has a right to 
his own individuality, and he has just as 
much right to resent your attempt to 
make him over on another pattern as you 
would if it were applied to you. Women 
scarcely seem to realize that, at least 
from ten to sixteen, a boy is not so much 
an independent unit as an integral mem- 
ber of “the bunch,” and his manners and 
customs are those of “the bunch.” If 
you insist on his practising those of your 
sti undard bee home, you are compelling him 
to lead a double fife very young 

The one remedy I know, and it is ef- 
fectual, is to take the whole bunch into 
your heart and home, and mother the 
whole, truly being one of “the bunch’ 
yourself and making yourself the centre 
of it. They love it. Most of the boys I 
have known have been hungry for real 
mother love and interest in them. 

When we moved to our present home, 
there were two boys of six and eleven 
years next door. Of course, they soon 
had the run of the house, and spent most 
of their time here. Their friends followed 
and soon our house was headquarters for 
all the boys around. They kept bats and 
balls and gloves here; came to do their 
bieycle repairing; for answers to all kinds 
of questions, and with all kinds of 
troubles. Sometimes the place hummed 
like a hive. 

There was never any trouble. The rules 
were few, and so strictly enforced they 
almost never needed mention. No seuf- 
fling in the house; the person who got an 
article out was responsible for it till 
put away again; no betting over anything 
or in any way, and instant obedience when 
spoken to. 

We were naturally as courteous and re- 
spectful to a boy as to a judge. They 
love a good talk. When we differed we 
were always careful to let them see the 
whole process of. our reasoning, leaving 
them free to draw their own conclusions, 
and whenever any stretch permitted it 


at all, recognizing their knowing best. 
That roused all the manliness in them, 


and developed their powers of judgment. 

They had free use of everything in the 
house. 

What any mother can do, and most 
mothers fail to do, is to develop in the 
child many interests and the ability to 
put their vague thoughts and impulses 
into words. If. you seize on all the in- 
teresting facts, of which the papers and 
magazines are full, and talk them over 
with your children, you are laying a 
foundation for clear judgment and the 
estimating of evidence in later life which 
is a most important factor. 

I think it is almost imperative that one 
should stay pretty closely at home, and 
that the children know you are always 
there. Aman sticks closely to his business, 
and the bringing up of children is business 
too. C. A. 

LonbDoN, ONTARIO. 
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New Books FoR 
YouNnGER READERS 





Harper’s Handy 
Book for Girls 


¢ 
Edited by ANNA PARMLY FARET 


A book fo 
the girl of to 
day. The edi 
tor has con 
sulted many 
experts ir 
various de 
partments 
and has use 
the wide facili 
ties of Har 
per’s Bazar 
The boo! 
starts fron 
the girl’s owr 
room. The plan is then carried 
throughout the home. The second 
part is occupied with arts and crafts 
The third part explains a very ex 
tensive variety of needle and fancy 
work, gift- making, and out - door 
amusements. 





Fully Illustrated. Pe rst So, C loth, $1.75 
(Uniform with “Harpe r’s Practical Books for 
Boys.’’) 


How Americans 
Are Governed 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


This volume tells the story of the 
powers and organization of American 
government, national, state, and 
city, in logical sequence, and with 
the same interest of style that mark- 
ed the author’s successful book, 
‘Uncle Sam’s Business."’ The pur- 
pose is to picture government in its 
actual workings instead of devoting 
much space to historical origins and 
evolution. The increasing impor- 
tance of municipal problems and 
their immediate interest has made 
it proper that more attention should 
be given to this subject than is 
usually done. The book is thorough- 
ly modern. dealing with new phases 
of civics like our relations to the 
Philippines, the recent aspects of 
the tariff, control of public utilities, 
public - service commissions, con 
servation of natural resources, and 
other ae 4 of immediate interest 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





Decisive Battles 
of America 


Edited by RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 


“‘A book showing judgment and 
discretion which will fill a useful 
purpose as a manual of military 
history.’-—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘From the early colonial warfare 
appreciation of the use of the word 
‘decisive’ becomes evident. The 
selections are well chosen. Here 
is a war history connected so as to 
form a moving dramatic narrative 
of the country’s development in its 
most tragic and vital aspects.” 
—New York Times 

(Uniform with “ Decisive Battles of the 

World.”) Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Swiss Family 
Robinson 


Uniform with“ Robinson Crusoe” 


Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 


This is the definitive edition of the 
only juvenile classic which can be 
fitly called a companion to “ Robinson ' 
Crusoe.”’ In every respect its beauty 
and quality entitle it to the first 
place among the various editions. 
There is a charming introduction by 
Mr. Howells, and a note giving for the 
first time in English the curious 
history of the tale. 








Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings from 
Sketches made in the Tropics by Louis Rhead 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 
writer's address. 
and signed. Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired. 
Brothers, Franklin soc New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot 
within a month of the date of their receipt. 

An Emergency Hint 

AN engineer’s wife, in Arizona, and 
sixty miles from railroads, has to learn 
the use of available material. Others as 
remotely situated may be glad to know 
that electrician’s tape, or ordinary ad- 
hesive tape, will repair leaks in hot-water 
bottles, and also in rubber tubing, in a 
very satisfactory manner. This “ cure” is 
not permanent—but lasts at least a week 
or two—and usually before that time the 
emergency is past, and the damaged ar- 
ticle can be replaced. R. R. C. 

ROOSEVELT, ARIZONA. 


A Really Vital Problem 

Wuen I was nearly fifty my hus- 
band died, and I received a life-insurance 
of two thousand dollars. I had four chil- 
dren, the youngest being seventeen years 
old. The three older ones all seemed to be 
at crises in their lives, which, to meet 
properly, needed money. I furnished it 
from this insurance. I helped the oldest 
boy finish his college course. I helped 
the next one start in a small business. 1 
furnished a modest trousseau for the next 
one, and then the rest of my money edu- 
cated my last child to enter business life. 
She had a good position, and we lived 
cozily and happily for three years. Then 
she married very suddenly. 

I was left alone. My children were 
kind. I was offered a home with any 
one of them, the last one taking it ap- 
parently for granted that she should live 
with me, or I with her. I asked for time 
to consider. I had kept house nearly 
thirty-five years, and in one place. 1 
could not endure the thought of leaving. 
And it has always been my belief that 
young couples should be by themselves. 
Yet the little I earned, in various ways, 
which 1 cai’t describe now, was not 
enough for my support. I passed many 
sleepless nights and anxious days wonder- 
ing what I could do to preserve my in- 
dependence and my home. 

I. decided to ask each child to pay me 
a small sum each week, to let my dining- 
room and one chamber to lodgers, and with 
the amounts I had been earning, and us- 
ing for pin money, to live my life alone 
among the scenes and surroundings which 
had endeared themselves to me in the long 
years I had lived among them. 

My decision caused much protest. But 
I held to it. I had given my all to my 
children freely, when they needed it. Why 
should they not pay back a little; why 
should not my wishes be considered? L| 
receive two dollars a week from three 
children, and one dollar from the other. 
I let my two rooms for two dollars a week 
each, and I earn what I can by my needle 
and other occupations. 

I believe I chose rightly, and the old 
home seems to be becoming a sort of Mecca 
to all the children and their families, who 
gather here on holidays, and who now 
seem glad I did not give up my home. 

So far, the complications prophesied 
have not occurred. [| have not suffered 
from any privation. I have not been 
obliged to ask for more money. Rather, 1 
have saved some for emergencies. I have 
not. been seriously ill, and I have not suf- 
fered from loneliness. Instead, I have 
been happy, healthy, and able to help, 
rather than to be helped. W. E. N. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Cure for Insomnia 

An excellent remedy for insomnia, I 
found, is to bathe the feet in cold water 
every night before retiring. 

If one awakens during the night, and 
begins to think, get up and plunge the 
feet in cold water, dry them, go back to 
bed, and one will go to sleep like a baby. 
That was my experience after weeks of 
insomnia. G. N. McC. 

AVALON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Neglected Music 

DovustLess many mothers, like myself, 
who possessed a very fair degree of ex- 
cellence on the piano, gradually lose it 
after marriage. In my own case, I al- 
lowed the day’s daily routine to crowd 
it out, and in the evening was afraid to 
disturb the sleeping children. Now, just 
as soon as my two little girls are in bed, 
I sit down to the piano and practise as 
long as inclination dictates. The children 
enjoy it, and soon fall asleep, and I have 


The signature will not be used in printing the article. 


Reavers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical suggestions received. All 
contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution cf some problem which has confronted the writer in her nce 
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be returned. 


regained, at least, ability to render some 
of my old favorites with ease. B. J. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 


Lamp-chimney Protectors 

Waite visiting in the country last sum- 
mer, I was surprised one day, when pass- 
ing through the kitchen, to see on a shelf 
a number of lamps with paper bags turned 
over their chimneys. 

Seeing my surprised glance, my hostess 
explained that the lamps and chimneys 
had been cleaned, and had the bags placed 
over them to protect them from the dust, 
steam, and smoke of the kitchen. 

I afterwards noticed the always spotless 
and glistening condition of my _ hostess’s 
lamp chimneys, and decided that her sim- 
ple device was a good one and well worth 
remembering. M. 8. 

FREEPORT, Lona ISLAND. 


Clean and Sanitary Dusting 

WueEn people, for the first time, see me 
cleaning my rooms, they invariably ex- 
press surprise at my methods of dusting; 
which, unlike the ordinary method, I con- 
sider clean and sanitary. 

Instead of using the usual sort of 
duster, I use a damp cloth—preferably 
some soft stuff, such as a piece of an old 
gauze undervest or a worn napkin. The 
cloth is soaked in tepid water, then wrung 
absolutely dry—so dry that not another 
drop of water can be wrung from it. With 
a cloth of this sort the dust is quickly 
lifted from woodwork and furniture, with- 
out being scattered over the floor in the 
process. When the duster is dirty it is 
washed out, and again wrung dry. 

It is essential that the cloth be wrung 
perfectly dry as often as it is put in the 
water; otherwise it will streak the furni- 
ture and leave damp surfaces to catch 
more dust. This method of -dusting is 
employed in hospitals to prevent the dust 
flying about, to be breathed by the pa- 
tients, and is the sanitary method of dust- 
ing the home as well. M. 8. 

FreEPoRT, Lona IsLANp. 


Silence and Home Life 

THERE is one thing that is conducive to 
peace and harmony in home life, and that 
is, silence. In the best regulated homes 
there is a certain amount of friction, 
especially if all the members of the family 
have a strong individuality. The member 
of the family who cultivates the habit of 
remaining silent when there is real or 
imaginary provocation for “saying 
things” has an advantage. 

Silence has two advantages; it gives a 
certain amount of temperamental strength 
to the one who does not speak, and no 
one’s feelings are hurt. The quiet, self- 
contained woman is the type that most 
people appreciate and respect. 

There is another advantage in silence. 
There is no greater mistake than to dis- 
cuss wrongs and grievances, real or im- 


aginary, in family life, or as an _ in- 
dividual, especially at the table. A cer- 


tain amount of talk is necessary, but when 
a thing is once settled, it is better to let 
the subject drop. 

The place to cultivate virtues is not in 
the community or the outside world, it is 
right in the home circle. 

A. B. M. 

PertH AmMpoy, NEw JERSEY. 


One Teacher's Christmas Gift 

I’m a teacher—one who is spending a 
year in rest on the old farm. 

I remember, not altogether with pleas- 
ure, my lunches at school last year, and 
resolved to make some of my teacher 
friends gifts, to make their lunches a ‘ joy 
remembered.’ 

I secured several dozen small jars, used 
for salve, with metal tops, and a cake of 
paraffine of the druggist. 

The finest strawberries were made into 
preserves for one dozen jars. Preserved 
cherries filled a half-dozen, and one dozen 
had clear pink apple jelly, with a tiny 
rose-geranium leaf in each. Watermelon 
rind was cut into small fancy shapes with 
a cutter, and with ginger made a delight- 
ful tidbit. 

Some green-grape jelly filled half a 
dozen. Red raspberry jam I considered 
the crowning touch. 

All of these I divided among three of 
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my dear friends, packing them in holly 
boxes and tying with ribbons. 


I’m sure they appreciated this gift 
more than anything I could give. M. L. 


DECHERD, TENNESSEE. 


Another Stepmother’s Story 

TeN years ago I was confronted with 
the problem of bringing up two little girls 
not my own. The children were very 
young, pretty, and good, still I was not 
happy in my undertaking. This was large- 
ly due to the feeling of being under 
scrutiny, open to criticism, and different 
from others. 

When, four years ago, an opportunity 
came to leave my Western city for one in 
the South, I consulted the children in 
question, and we determined that no one 
in future should know tie true state of 
affairs. Both children were heartily tired 
of being pointed out as unfortunates pos- 
sessing a stepmother. (How I loath that 
word! ) 

Our innocent game of bluff has worked 
wonders. We are accepted as an excep- 
tionally happy and united family, as we 


are. My own two little girls, of five and 
eight years, live in blissful ignorance, 
while the older children have grown to 


feel a personal pride in me, and I in them. 
On my immediate right is a family, 
consisting of father, two young daughters, 
a stepmother, and her little son. I long 
to help the well-meaning, tactless little 
woman, but she is convinced that no hap- 
piness ever came through second mar- 
riages, and proof to the contrary is im- 
possible, as I guard my secret as my 
life. Cc. W 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


Table Napkins 

THERE was always a noisy rebellion in 
my family whenever it became necessary 
to discard old, soft napkins for the new 
ones. The stiffness inheres in table-linen 
through many washings. So I bethought 
me of cutting a new dozen-piece into twos 
and threes at first, and using them for 
top-covers while they were going through 
the number of waters to render them soft. 
Then I cut them apart, had them laun- 
dered, sent them to the table, and, presto! 
I have not heard a ery of “ stiff, seratchy 
napkins ” since. And besides, my extrem- 
ity opened up the pessibilities of the un- 


eut napkin. They make neat, easily 
laundered covers for sideboard, serving 


table, bureaus, and chiffoniers, while they 
are going through their “ training school 
for napkins ”—even the despised new glaze 
is of value, for it resists dust, and they 
“stay clean” longer in consequence. 
New York. H. E. 


To Change the Atmosphere 

Ir the odors from cooking are unpleas- 
ant in any room of the house, try the fol- 
lowing, which has been found to act like a 
charm: 

Put in a bowl-shaped vessel about ten 
cents’ worth of “ salts,” such as is used in 
“smelling salts,” and cover, either with 
alcohol or ammonia. Keep this covered 
when not in use, as the liquid evaporates. 

Such a bowl put in a smoking-room or 
“den” will make the atmosphere breath- 
able by absorbing or destroying the odor 
of smoke and tobacco. One may cook 
onions or cabbage without the unpleasant- 
ness, and the smoker need not fear to sit 
in the “ best room” and smoke. M. B. 

AMSTERDAM, New YorK. 


Another Way of Saving Pennies 

Tue article “ Saving Pennies,” leads me 
to state from my own experience another 
use which may be made of pennies. When 
our baby daughter’s first birthday came, 
my husband and I, drew from a little 
sabinet the pennies we had saved in her 
first year. We counted eleven dollars and 
twenty-seven cents. With ten dollars we 
opened her bank account, but the eleventh 
dollar we wished to give for her to the 
church. Our rector suggested that we 
furnish each year the flowers for the altar 
for the saint’s day on which she had been 
baptized. This plan pleased us, for we 
wish our sentiment in saving the pennies, 
and in the giving of at least one-tenth, 
to teach her the value and right use of 
money. mm. W. 





New York. 
























Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


does ai) the cleaning throughout the house—in 
the kitchen, parlor, bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
—and does it so much easier, quicker and 
better than old-fashioned soap, soap-powder, 
scouring-brick and metal-polish, that no house- 
wife can afford to be without it. 


Avoid caustic and acids. Old Dutch 
Cleanser is the only hygienic cleanser for the 
kitchen, the safest cleanser to be used 
throughout the house, because it works 
mechanically, not chemically. 


Cleans, Scrubs 


J 
e 
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Scours, Polishes 


Old Dutch Cleanser cleans marble without 
discoloring it as soap does; easily scrubs 
away the discolorations which often appear 
on enamel bath-tubs; quickly scours pots and 
pans free of burnt food-crusts which soap 
will not remove; polishes all metal surfaces, 
taking off every speck of rust and tarnish. 
Unequaled for cleaning wood floors, wood- 
work, painted walls, glassware, cutlery, etc. 
(Not a washing powder.) If your grocer 
cannot supply you, send his name and 10c in 
stamps to Cudahy, Omaha, for a full-size can. 


Large,Sifter-Can { ()° 
(At All Grocers’) 
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THE PURE, HIGH GRADE, 
SCIENTIFICALLY BLENDED 


COCOA 


Made by 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Ltd. 

















Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office 


And identified by the trade- 
mark of the Chocolate Girl, acts 
as a gentle stimulant and invigo- 
rates and corrects the action of 
the digestive organs, furnish- 
ing the body with some of 
the purest elements of nutrition. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home-made candies 
and dainty dishes sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 

















—IF YOU BOYCOTT BEEF— 
EAT “JUNKET” 


For Breakfast with Puree of Apples; with 
Bananas; with Peaches; with Breakfast F oods ; 
with Eggs. @ For Lunch, with Lady Fingers 
and Jelly, Cream Junket, Custard Junket, 
Chocolate Junket. For Dinner, Wine Junket, 
Whipped Cream Junket, Ice Cream Junket. 
The Finest Food in the World for Children 
Junket is made with milk. 
lk, quart, 9c; Beef, 3-4 pound, 18c. 


ays: “A quart of milk, 
1 of moderately fat beef 





arters « 








(sirloin. steak, for ir nee) and five ounces of 
vheat flour all contain about the same amount of 
utritive material; but we pay different prices 
for them, and they have different values for 
nutriment. The milk comes nearest to being a 
perfect food. It coutains all of the different 
kinds of nutritive material that the body needs.” 
FREE | Doll Party—SHOWN here 
n r x .tw » Tablets, B 
f Vv ible R t Trea Junk 











A New Delight for Your Table 
I~» ~~» ORANGE 
PEKOE TEA 


brand of our famous $1.00 a Pound Teas 
Our own special blend of the choicest teas imported 
into New York. Delicate, fragrant, delicious— refreshing! 


VANTINE’S ORIENTAL DELICACIES 
Lend the charm of novelty to reception, card party, afternoon 
tea, or any home function. Enable you to provide a real treat 
for your guests. Gi the spice of change to your table. 
Rare dainties imported only by us. 

FRE To introduce Orange Pekoe Tea we will send 
enough for four cups, for your dealer's name. Also 
lainty booklet, which tells of our other appetizing delicacies. 

The name Vantine has stood for exclusive quality for 55 

years. Ask your dealer for Vantine’s goods. 
i A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY 
Dept. H-2,12 East 18th St.,NewYork. og 2 gD 
Ch. 
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age, MENDETS 
t= $ They mend all leaks in all utens'ls—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water 
etc. Nosolder, cementor rivet, Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 
in use. Send for sample pkg. 1 Completo 
assorted 25¢ . wanted. 


. ) . Je 
Mfg. Co.,Box 170, Amsterdam,N.Y. 























Sunday, 
BREAKFAST 


February 20 





Fruit; broiled sweetbreads; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup: roast chicken: scalloped 


bananas; mashed potatoes. 
Mince pie; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Barbecued ham; baked beans; Graham bread. 
Preserves; cake; tea. 
Monday, February 21 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs; toast; 
LUNCHEON 
fondu; biscuit; cake; 
DINNER 
Chicken fritters; creamed carrots: baked 
potato cakes; lettuce and crackers; 
brown-betty. 


Cereal ; coffee. 


Cheese cocoa. 


Tuesday, February 22 
BREAKFAST 
bacon; corn bread; 

LUNCHEON 

muffins; gingerbread; tea. 

DINNER 

soup: fore quarter of lamb, mint 

turnips: pease; Queen's toast with 
lemon sauce; coffee. 

Wednesday, February 23 
BREAKFAST 
kidneys; gems; 
LUNCHEON 

potato salad; cake; chocolate. 
DINNER 

sliced lamb with tomato sauce ; 

baked; lemon jelly; coffee. 

Thursday, February 24 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal ; coffee. 
roiled oysters ; 


Chicken 
sauce: 





Fruit ; coffee. 
Tripe ; 


Corn broth: 
macaroni, 


Ilominy ; salt mackerel; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Scrapple; tomato toast; buns; tea 
DINNER 
Lamb broth: Hamburg steak loaf: baked 
bananas: potatoes 4 la duchesse. 
Fruit salad; crackers; coffee. 


Friday, February 25 
BREAKFAST 


Oatmeal; fried oysters; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Omelet ; rice ;. French pancakes ; tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup: boiled cod, white sauce; 
yeets; hominy pudding. 


Apple dumplings; coffee. 
Saturday, February 26 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit ; bacon; oatmeal pancakes; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
cake ; 
DINNER 
Cod chowder (from yesterday) ; fried brains; 
scalloped tomatoes; baked rice. 
Sliced oranges; sponge-cake; coffee. 


cheese ; jam; tea. 


Iaked 


Sunday, February 27 
BREAKFAST 


Ilominy ; scallops; Graham gems; coffee. 
DINNER 
Parley broth: stuffed veal: stewed toma 
toes: rice croquettes. 
Charlotte-russe ; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Ham; watiles, maple syrup; tea. 
Monday, February 28 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit: eggs: toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried hominy; ham; nuts; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Barley broth; veal scallop: mashed sweet- 
votatoes: beets. 
Batter pudding: coffee. 
Tuesday, March 1 
BREAKFAST 
Grits; bacon; corn muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Beauregard eggs: potatoes ; crackers ; cheese ; 


tea. 
DINNER 
Irish stew: carrots: potatoes. 
Suet pudding ; coffee. 
Wednesday, March 2 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas: panfish; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chops: sweet-potatoes ; doughnuts; tea. 
DINNER 
Scotch broth: liver en casserole with vege- 
tables; floating island; coffee. 


Thursday, March 3 
BREAKFAST 
kidneys: sally-lunn; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Hash; milk toast; salad; coffee. 
DINNER 
pot roast; creamed 
potato puff. 
Cranberry tarts ; 
Friday, March 4 
BREAKFAST 
salmon steak; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked Welsh rabbit; tea; fruit. 
DINNER 
shad; pease; 
potatoes. 
Nut salad; coffee. 





Rice ; 





Ox-tail soup; carrots ; 


coffee. 


Prunes: 


Tomato bisque ; French-fried 


Saturday, March 5 
BREAKFAST 
Catmeal; eggs; brown bread: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Shad-roe salad; wafers; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Sago soup; meat pie; spinach; stuffed 
tatoes. 


Prune souffié; coffee. 
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Sunday, March 6 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; steak; waffles ; 
DINNER 
sweet-potatoes glazed in 
sugar; cranberries ; turnips. 
Mince pie; coffee. 
SUPPER 
lettuce ; crackers ; 
Monday, March 7 
BREAKFAST 
beef: corn 
LUNCHEON 
Turkey salad; toasted muffins; tea. 


coffee. 


Turkey ; brown 


Sardines ; cheese ; tea. 


Fruit; chipped bread; coffee. 


DINNER 
Giblet soup; lamb stew with dumplings; 
fried bananas; spinach souffié. 
Cottage pudding ; coffee. 
Tuesday, March 8 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; salt mackerel; toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Savory rice; poached eggs; biscuit; coffee. 
DINNER 
Julienne soup; corned beef; cauliflower ; 


macaroni. 
Fig pudding; coffee. 
Wednesday, March 9 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
seefsteak ; baked potatoes ; 
chocolate. 
DINNER 
soup; baked corned beef hash; 
onions; whipped potatoes. 


Cereal ; rolls; coffee. 


gingerbread; 


Cauliflower 
creamed 


Apricot fritters with lemon sauce; coffee. 
Thursday, March 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; brains; rice muftins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Fried oysters; tomato toast; cookies; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup; frittura: cauliflower. 


Apple tapioca with whipped cream; coffee. 
Friday, March 11 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; finnan-haddie; gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Oyster stew; waffles; honey; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean purée; halibut steaks: potato 
croquettes ; cucumbers. 

Prune jelly; coffee. 
Saturday, March 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried liver; scones; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese sandwiches; nut salad; coffee. 
DINNER 
Loin of pork; fried apples: browned pota- 
toes ; chickory salad. 

Baked custard ; coffee. 


Sunday, March 13 
BREAKFAST 


Tangerines ; pork tenderloins ; muffins; coffee. 


DINNER 
Mulligatawney soup; roast beef; creamed 
spinach; pea fritters. 


Lemon meringue pie. 
SUPPER 
Egg salad; cheese straws: cake; tea. 
Monday, March 15 
BREAKFAST 


Farina; kidneys; Graham biscuit; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried clams; potatoes; custard; cocoa. 
DINNER 
otato soup: sliced beef fried in batter: 
Brussels sprouts ; beets. 
Orange dumplings: coffee. 


Tuesday, March 15 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; smoked salmon; crumpets; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Hash, browned; Bath buns; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Creamed chicken on toast: fried bananas: 


: artichokes with sauce tartare. 
kers; cheese; coffee. 





riced potatoe 





Wednesday, March 16 
BREAKFAST 
roe; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Savory celery; cress; crackers ; 
DINNER 

chestnut croquettes ; 
salad; crackers ; 
coffee. 


Fruit : haddock 


chocolate. 


duck : 
grapefruit 
cheese ; 
Thursday, March 17 
BREAKFAST 
panfish; fried 
LUNCHEON 
Cold pork; coffee cakes; coffee. 
DINNER 
Turnip soup: scalloped duck; corn pudding: 
salsify. 
Cornstarch pudding; coffee. 
Friday, March 18 
BREAKFAST 
eggs: corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; brown bread; cocoa. 
DINNER 
shad: hominy croquettes; sweet- 
potato puff. 
Prune whip; coffee. 


sweet-po- 
cream 


Roast 
tatoes ; 


Oatmeal ; bread; coffee. 


Dates ; 


Consommé ; 


Saturday, March 19 
BREAKFAST 
shad roe; pone; 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed hearts; rice; cake; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque: lamb chops; pea souffié; 
creamed carrots. 
Indian pudding; coffee. 


Cereal ; coffee. 








SOME GOOD RECEIPTS 


Scalloped bananas.—Peel firm bananas 
and slice. Butter a pudding-dish and ar- 
range the bananas in layers in this, 
sprinkling each layer with salt and pep- 
per and scattering bits of butter over it. 
When the dish is full, cover the top layer 
of fruit with buttered crumbs, and pour 
in a small cup of cream. Bake, covered, 
for half an hour, then uncover and brown. 

Barbecued ham.—Cut the ham _ into 
slices and fry these long enough to heat 
thoroughly. Transfer to a hot platter 
and keep warm while the sauce is cooking. 
Add to the fat in the frying-pan a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one of French mustard, 
and a dash of pepper, and pour in four 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Stir until 
smoking hot, and pour over the ham. 

Corn broth—Drain the liquid from a 
can of corn and chop the kernels very fine. 
Stir them into two quarts of veal, mut-~ 
ton, or chicken stock, and simmer at the 
side of the range for an hour and a half. 
Rub through a colander, and return to the 
fire with salt and pepper to taste and a 
teaspoonful of grated onion and a table- 
spoonful of minced parsley. Bring to the 
boil and thicken with a tablespoonful of 
butter rubbed into a large tablespoonful 
of flour. Just before serving stir in a 
cup of sealding rich milk. 


Cod chowder—F¥lake cold boiled cod 
into bits. Peel, slice, and parboil four 
potatoes. Slice an onion thin. Soak four 


Boston crackers in slightly salted milk. 

Put in the bottom of a pot a quarter- 
pound of fat salt pork chopped fine, add 
the potatoes, sprinkling with salt and pep- 
per, then put in the fish, next the onion, 
and a tablespoonful of minced parsley. 
Add a little more minced pork, cover all 
with boiling water, and simmer gently for 
half an hour. Add the soaked crackers, 
boil up once and serve. 

Baked rice.—Boil a cupful of rice until 
tender. Use an abundance of water and 
have it boiling before adding the rice, 
that every grain may stand separate when 
boiled. Drain as soon as done and stir in 
gradually four beaten eggs, a tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, three cups of salted 
milk into which three tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese have been stirred. Turn into 
a buttered pudding-dish and bake to a 
delicate brown. 

Savory rice.Boil in the usual way, 
drain and stir into the rice a cupful of 
thickened soup stock and a cup of toma- 
to sauce, beaten together and very hot. 

Liver en casserole.—Lard a calf’s liver 
in half a dozen places with strips of fat 
salt pork. Fry a slice or two of bacon 
crisp, and lay the liver in this long 
enough to sear slightly on one side, then 
turn and cook in the same way on the 
other. Put the liver into a heated cas- 
serole, pour over it a rich brown sauce— 
enough to half cover it; put in a dozen 
small onions lightly fried in butter, and 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Cover 
and cook for an hour. Remove the cover 
and drop in potatoes cut into balls and 
fried, and carrots boiled and cut into 
slices or cubes. Cover and cook for five 
minutes more, and serve. 

Frittura.—Boil a small lamb’s liver, and 
cut it into strips. If there are any cold 
bits of veal or lamb, cut them into strips 
also. Parboil a pair of calf’s brains and 
cut into pieces the size of an oyster. Cut 
into little strips any cold vegetables, such 
as cauliflower, carrots, or celery. If 
oysters are liked get a few of these to 
add to the other ingredients. Sprinkle 
all with salt and pepper, and dip each 
piece in fritter batter and fry to a golden 
brown in boiling oil. Drain and serve on 
a hot platter. 

Foamy sauce—-Rub a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter to a cream with a 
scant half-pound of powdered sugar. When 
smooth beat light with a silver fork, 
whipping until almost white. Have the 
whites of two eggs beaten so stiff that 
they stand alone, and add these by the 
spoonful to the butter-and-sugar mixture, 
whipping all the time. Pour on this light 
mass a half-cup of boiling water mixed 
with any preferred flavoring, turn into a 
double-boiler, and beat hard over the fire 
until the sauce is very foamy, and serve at 
once. 

Baked halibut.—Have slices cut an inch 
and a half thick ; trim off the outer skin, and 
with a sharp knife cut into filets; dip 
each in a dressing prepared from one-half 
cup of olive oil, two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, one teaspoonful of onion juice, 
a little salt, and a dash of pepper. Drain, 
roll, and fasten with oiled skewers or tooth- 
picks. Dredge with flour and bake twen- 
ty minutes. Arrange around the edge of a 
hot serving-dish, and fill the centre with 
hot buttered potato balls. Garnish with 

parsley and serve with hollandaise sauce. 

Date jelly—Remove stones, and fill cav- 
ities with English-walnut meats pounded 
to a paste. Prepare one pint of orange gela- 
tine jelly and one of strawberry. Pour half 
the strawberry mixture into a fancy mould, 
and set on ice until it begins to harden, 
then cover with a layer of the stuffed 
dates; pour in the orange mixture, and 
again set on ice to harden; add dates, and 
continue until the mould is full. Serve 
with whipped cream. 
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7 HE evening meal on the 
first day of the week is 
A either a joy or an abomi- 
Mi nation. In many homes 
it is the latter. 

‘I wish,” wailed one 
man in my hearing, * that 

—s Sunday ended at 6 P.M. 
Then we need never have Sunday-night 
supper!” 

In his home the repast (by courtesy) 
means cold meat, bread and butter, tea, 
preserves, and plain cake. No wonder his 
whole being shrinks from the ordeal. 
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THE MOCHA TARTS 


It rests with the housemother to trans- 
form into a really delightful occasion that 
which has been abused since the days of 
our Puritan forebears. In some families 
the Sunday-night supper has about it a 
novelty that makes it the jolliest meal of 
the week. The chafing-dish is largely 
responsible for this fact, for it renders 
possible all kinds of interesting 
tronomie experiments. 

If one would have the supper success- 
ful it must be informal. If necessary, al- 
low people to wait on themselves. If it 
is the maid’s “ evening out” she may set 
the supper-table as soon as her dinner 
dishes are washed. Have the various arti- 
cles that are to be used arranged in the 
dining-room within easy reach before sum- 
moning the family and guests to the table. 
I say “ guests” because the Sunday-night 
supper is one of the affairs at which a 
friend can be charmingly entertained and 
ean feel thoroughly at home. 

I have spoken of the chafing-dish as if 
it were an essential to this meal. It is 
really not that, but it is an object of in- 
terest to all present and makes for in- 
formality while the hostess prepares some 
“concoction” in it assisted thereto by 


gas- 
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with the color 


harmonize 
candle-shades. 
This menu may be varied to suit the 


must 


taste. Eggs in the chaling-dish, hot bis- 
cuit, chicken salad, and individual mince 
pics form an attractive menu. But waffles 
are universally popular. One should be 
sure that one’s maid has prepared them 
before. They are to be served as soon 
as cooked and must be brought to the 
table in fresh, smoking, and tender relays 
as long as required. 

Sweetbreads and mushrooms. — Blanch 
two pairs of sweetbreads and slice them. 
Cut the stems from twenty mushrooms. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs light. Cook 
together in the chafing-dish blazer a table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour. When 
smooth pour upon them gradually one and 
a half cups of rich milk or cream into 
which a pinch of baking-soda has been 
stirred. Stir until smooth, then lay in 
the sweetbreads, cook for two minutes, 
add salt and white pepper to taste, and 
put in the mushrooms. Cook until very 
hot; pour in gradually the egg yolks and 
cook just long enough to heat thoroughly 
but not long enough to cause the eggs to 
curdle. Serve immediately. 

Waffies.—Sift three cups of flour twice 
with a heaping teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Beat two eggs very light; stir 
into them a pint of milk and beat all into 
ihe prepared flour. Add a saltspoonful 





























OLIVE AND EGG SALAD 


of salt, a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
and beat very hard for a minute. Have 
the waffle-irons heated and greased, and 
try a little batter; if too stiff pour in 
a little more milk. 

Eqg and olive salad with cream-cheese 
balls.—Boil eggs hard and throw into cold 
water. Remove the — shells, cut the 


move the yolks, and 












smooth off flat the ends 
of the that each 
half may stand alone. 
Rub the yolks to a 
smooth paste with a lit- 
tle melted butter, salt 
and pepper to taste, and 


eggs 
ae 


eggs in half and _ re- 


eight chopped _ olives. 
Fill the halved whites 


with this mixture and 
press it down, smoothing 
it off even with the edge 
of the white. Arrange 
leaves of crisp lettuce on 
a dish, set the egg halves 
on this, and on each egg 
half press a cream-cheese 
ball made as are large 
butter balls. On top of 

















each ball put a small 

¥ stuffed olive. Pass 

: French dressing with this 
salad. 





THE TABLE WITH THE CHAFING-DISH 


comments from the be- 
holders. 

One of the prettiest features for such 
a supper as the one I describe is a copper 
chafing-dish with the coffee-pot to match. 
The coffee is poured in the dining-room 
by the hostess when she has completed 
her chafing-dish creation. If the chafing- 
dish and coffee-pot overcrowd the supper- 
table a little table may be set at the 
hostess’s left, upon which rests the tray 
with the dish, measuring-cup, mixing- 
spoon, ete., and the pot with the cups 
and saucers, cream-pitcher, and sugar- 
bowl grouped around it. The first course 
disposed of, the entire tray may be carried 
from the room. 

For supper on the night when a maid 
is at home I would suggest this menu: 


and questions 


First course: Sweetbreads and mush- 
rooms in the chafing-dish; hot waffles; 


coffee to be served in large cups with this 
course. Second course: Egg and olive 
salad with cream - cheese balls; saltines. 
Third course: Mocha tarts. 

Salted nuts, bonbons, ete., may be on 
the table, which should be covered with 
a dainty cloth or an embroidered square 
and doilies. Candles should be used, and 
the bowl or vase of flowers in the centre 


Mocha tarts.—Make a 
sponge-cake batter and 
pour it into small and 
deep cake tins or popover cups. Bake, and 
when cold scoop some of the crumb from 
the centre of each little cake. Beat the white 
of an egg with a cupful of powdered sugar 
and flavor with coffee. Dip the cakes in 
this, and while wet roll them over and 





























WAFFLES READY TO SERVE 


over in chopped walnut meats until thor- 
oughly encrusted. Stand the cakes side 
by side to dry. Beat a cupful of unsalted 
butter very light, sweeten to taste, and 
flavor with very strong black coffee, or, 
better still, with essence of coffee. Fill the 
hollowed centres of the cakes with this 
cream and decorate the tops with it. 
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HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
GROWERS’ ASS’N, 
1136 Tribune Bidg., New ¥«. « City 
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If your grocer hasn't Hawaiian, 
send his name and receive booklet of 
recipes. 
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ive Father Karo with his cakes 
— and place the syrup jug where he can reach it 
easily. Other syrups may not agree with him, but he 
can eat Karo freely. It isa pure sweet that blends nat- 
urally with other foods and it is good- for everybody. 










CORN SYRUP 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


%Send your name on a post card 
for Karo Cook Book—Fifty 

pages, including thirty per- 
fect recipes for home 


candy-making. ain 


Corl Products Refining Co. 
| HARPER’S COOK BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is an Authority 


KITCHEN BOUQUET _ 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 239 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J 



















































A NEW IDEA IN TOASTERS 


Crisp, brown toast can be made over any coal, gas 
or oil stove flame. iE E. & W. TOASTER 
—Revolving and Adjustable—is a new idea in 
toasters. If your dealer does not sell this toaster, 
send 35 cents and your dealer’s name. We will 
send postpaid at once. Agents wanted. 

E. & W. MFG. CO., Dept. B, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MY BOYS AND | 


By Jane Calhoun 





PART lil! 

the time when my 
were old enough to 
indulge in sports of any 
kind I nerved myself to 
resolve that the lads 
should not be milksops. 
Too many boys who had 
grown up tied to their 
mothers’ apron strings had come under my 
observation for me to be willing my own 
children should belong to this category. 1 


28 ROM 


sons 








wished them to be manly and strong, pro- 
ficient in outdoor accomplishments, ready 
to take their part in athletic pursuits 


among other boys and men. 

Training the dog to guard the sheep is 
not enough, however; the sheep must also 
learn to obey the dog. I don’t know 
which I represented, but it is certain that 


when | began to plan for my boys to 
learn to swim and row, and shoot and 
ride, | found that their mother had to be 


drilled into a self-control which would per- 
mit her to be willing the lads should take 
the risks inseparable from these oecupa- 
tions. 

Even now I have not 
but when [ look back at that period | 
marvel that all my loeks did not turn 
snow-white. When my first boy began to 
go swimming [ walked the floor in agony 
if he were half an hour late in getting 
home—and what are time and a mother 
to a boy when he once gets into water 
outside the bathtub? The same order of 
torture IT had to undergo when he went 
shooting or riding or boating with other 
boys and each one of the three children 
inadvertently put me through the same 
course in endurance. 

I use the word “ inadvertently ” with in- 
tention. The lads never suspected my 
anxiety. I might not be able to keep 
myself from being frightened about 
them, but I could at least conceal from 
them the ravages terror wrought in their 
absence. Over and over agi I told my- 
self that the lads had a right to all 
these enjoyments, that they could not be 
kept in cotton-wool, that they must take 
their chances like the boys who had 
fathers to encourage them to be manly, 
and after a while my efforts for self-control 
had some result. I can’t say that I ever 
reached the stage where 1 sat indifferent 
through a football game when one of my 
boys was on the team, but at least I re- 
strained public manifestation of the dread 
which shook me. Not until years later 


many gray hairs, 





did I learn that my sons had guessed some 
of my alarm and that among their night- 
mares was the fear that if one of them 
were knocked out in a game I would leave 
my seat on the bleachers and come charg- 
ing across the field to see how badly he 
was hurt! 

Such oceasions as this, when [I could 
at least be near and see what was going 


trying to me than the times 
boys went off together with other 
rowing or boating or swimming 
parties, or riding excursions. These were 
bad enough, but they were nothing com- 
pared with the hunting days. When my 
sons cheerfully announced that they were 
planning a pienie for the next day and 
would like a luncheon to take along and 
added incidentally that they would carry 
their guns on the chance of putting up a 


on were less 
when my 


boys on 


rabbit or knocking over a_ squirrel, my 
heart sank into the heels of my boots and 
staved there until they were at home 


I could not quite re- 
cautioning them gen- 
made light of my 


unwounded. 
strain myself from 
tly, and. although they 
fears and told me not to worry, I believe 
my anxiety and the fact that they ap- 
preciated my efforts to conceal its full 
extent had an effect in inclining them to a 
eare they might not have exercised. 

I tried to share my boys’ outdoor pur- 
suits so far as I could without becoming 
a drag upon their freedom. I never learn- 
ed to ride a wheel, having a figure built 
more for strength than for speeding, and 


again, 


swimming was unfortunately never among 
my accomplishments. But | went boating 


with the lads, I took long tramps with 
them, in which they were pleased to say 
that they found my company sufficient 
pleasure to reward them for modifying 
their pace to suit mine, | followed them 
on the bank as they fished up or down 
trout brooks, thus providing a spectator 
for their triumphant catches. All this | 
did in moderation, bearing in mind the 
knowledge that a woman’s inevitable com- 
panionship must naturally be as much of 
an embargo upon boys’ unfettered enjoy- 
ment of certain occupations as the con- 
stant society of a man chaperon would 
be on the pleasure of a party of girls off 
for a frolic. 

As my boys grew older the questions of 
preparatory school and of college loomed 


Z 


up before me. For my youngest, the mat- 


ter was practically settled by circum- 
stances. He had decided at an early age 


on electrical engineering as his work in 
life, and with one of the best technological 
schools in the country almost at my doors, 
it would have been folly to send him away 
to college merely for the sake of giving 
him the experience of life from under his 
mother’s roof. So every one told me, and 
in a measure I felt this myself. 


Since I had the bad luck never to have 


been a boy myself, and my sons’ father 
had left us before they were old enough 


for school and college problems to assume 
immediate interest, the decisions with re- 
gard to their education had to be made 
by me alone. I have never felt that the 
choice of where he is to study is a matter 
to be decided by the boy who is to do the 
studying, although I know parents who 
defer entirely to the opinion of the young- 
er generation in’ this question. At the 
same time I believe that the boy should 
have some voice in the selection—or think 
he has. I prepared for the choice by look- 
ing into the comparative merits of pre- 
paratory schools and getting the judgment 
of others in whom I had confidence. 

Nearly all the men to whom I talked 
seemed to hold the same view—that it was 
well for a boy to have a year or more 
away at school beforee he entered college. 
They told me that it helped him to “ find 
himself,” and made the college life easier 
for him, while it was especially desirable 
for a lad who, like my youngest, was to 
live at home while he attended college. 
In no other way could he so well learn 
self-reliance.- So I wrote for catalogues, 
visited several schools, talked over with 
my boys the institutions which particular- 
ly commended themselves to me, and 
finally settled upon one which seemed to 
combine more advantages and fewer draw- 
backs than any other which I had in- 
spected. I am sure every mother will 
grasp my point of view when I say that in 
my eyes one of its chief merits was that 
it lay less than two hours’ journey from 
our home. 

John was, naturally, 
had secured a home for 


the first to go. I 
him in one of the 


smaller houses of the big group of 
dormitories clustering about the large 


school building and went counter to the 
advice of other boys’ fathers so far as 
to go down with him to his new quarters 
and help him get settled. If he were 
homesick at my leaving him he hid the 
fact and I forced myself to muster up a 
semblance of equal philosophy. But it 
was a lonely heart | carried back with 
me to the home that seemed so much less 
full with two boys in it than it had been 
with three. 

I have heard mothers say that their sons 
were never quite so much their own again 
after they had once been away to school 
or college. To my mind this depends upon 
the and the mother. As time went 
on all three of the boys left me success- 
ively for prep. school—I learned to call 
it that very soon. The effect upon each 
lad was difterent from what it was upon 
the others. John’s case was a fair sam- 


son 


ple. The first time he came home—it was 
the Thanksgiving vacation—I own I was 


not overjoyed by the change in him. He 
had acquired a quality which I may term 
aggressive boyishness. He was, noisier, 
more self-assertive, disposed to domineer 


over his younger brothers, and even to 
set me right. After he had gone back I 


pondered over the alteration and wondered 
whether I had aided the boy in his de- 
velopment or made a mistake. 

But this stage proved merely a tran- 
sitory phase. At Christmas there was 
more of a return to the boy who had gone 
away in the fall, with an added touch of 
self-reliance and manliness, and this sort 
of growth continued. The effect upon 
the other lads, as they took their turn at 
boarding-school: was practically the same, 
and the change in none of them was for 
the worse. 

Of course there were faults to be cor- 
rected, and probably always will be—my 
boys being very human, thank Heaven!— 
but I never saw that the departure for 
school made any real break in the con- 
fidential relations existing between us. I 
wrote long letters to them every Sunday, 
and a note in the middle of the week. If 
I were writing a fairy story I would say 
that they always replied promptly and 
fully—but I am talking about real boys! 
I contented myself with a midweek post- 

card, there were times when I had to put 
up with a post-card on Sunday as well, 
and other times when even this terse com- 
munication was lacking, but usually there 
was an attempt at a letter once a week, 
and, while I encouraged longer epistles, L 
tried not to fuss when a one-page limit 
seemed to be all they could attain. 
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he good cook knows 


Fin that a spoonful of Kingsford’s 
‘) mixed with the flour makes perfect 
pie-crust. She also knows that 
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Kingsford’s 


>=) Corn Starch 


is far better than flour for thick- 
ening gravies, soups and sauces. 


Send a post card today, and 





we will mail without charge 
our remarkable little Cook Book 
“Q.”—“ What a cook ought 
to know about corn starch.” 

It contains one hundred and 
sixty-eight of the best recipes 
you ever tried. 


T. Kingsford & Son 


Oswego, N. Y. . 
National Starch Co., Successors 














JOHN H. WOODBURY’S 


NEW WRINKLE 


Marvelous implement, specially devised 
for self-treating face, neck, and hands, 
























Has no equal for clearing the skin of 
discolorations, freckles, moth blotches. 
liver spots, scars, pittings, black he ° 
enlarged pores, coarse, rough skin, 














The wrinkles, crows-feet ; fills out sunk- 
New, en cheeks or wasted parts; brings 
Up-to- into healthy action every sluggis 

date pore ; pron circulation ; 


°s 
keeps skin young, healthy, and 
attractive 

The Outfit complete: 
one implement (1-8 
larger than cut), jar 
of emollient; two 

composite stones, 


One Dollar 
By Mail 

We teach the John 

H. Woodbury 

up - to - date 

method of 

Face Culture 


dohn H. 
Woodbury 
Kemedies 
By Mail, $1 
NOT SOLD 
BY DEALERS 
John I, Woodbury 
Redno Lotion,#@1 
For excessive redness 
of nose, face, or hands. 
John HM. Woodbury 

Hair Destroyer - #1 

Removes superfluous hair. 
No. » 1 for fine or soft hair. 

» harsh hair. 





No. 2 for coarse 
John H. Woodbury 
Eye - Bro-Gro - 
For thin, weak eyebrows. 


John H. Woodbury 
Wonderful Colorosis - $1 
One-application hair coloring. 


John H. Woodbury 
Mole and Wart Eradicator - #1 
For removing horny or surface 
moles and warts. 
Literature Free, “ How to Care for 
the Skin an@ Complexion, the Scalp 

and Hair.” 
Representative wanted in 
each locality. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 
Dept. N 23, No. 23 West 23d, New York | 


BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 
insures ease and 
comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to dress 
as usual and to 
preserve a nor- 
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Berthe mal figure. 
Mey. stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 


; : photographs to 
BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 


AT LAST—The Perfect Reducer 


Without dieting and by a method which has 
physicians’ endorsement you can become slender 
and graceful. 

No unusual “ia is required, no change in 
your mode of liv: 


A Simp le Garment 


Made of the Gnest?p pure Para rubber, Dissolvene 
Garments fit snugly to the body. They are worn 
under the clothing without the slightest incon- 
venience or annoyance. They reduce the flesh 
—_ where desired. And results are itive. 
A reduction of 4 to 7 pounds a wee! 
unusual with wearers A poms simple ptheche: ts. 
Society has adopted them. And they are being 
worn by the most prominent people, under 
specialists’ advice. 
In the theatrical profession, where good health 
are Di 
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Deaf Persons 
Gan Now Hear 


Wonderful Invention Has 
Delivered Thousands 
from the Handicap 
of Deafness. 


Don’t think you have to worry along if you 
can’t hear well. Every 
deaf person is at a 
hopeless disadvan- 
tage,deprived of social 
pleasure, barred from 
active business. Any 
dullness of hearing is 
a constant mortifica- 
tion. 

But now this misery 
is unnecessary. Every 
Ss \\ deat person can hear 
as well as ever before 
NA + od wearing a 
‘pair of 


WILSON’S EAR DRUMS 


A wonderful little device that fits into the ears 
without the slightest discomfort. Invisible when in- 
serted—so tiny, so perfect, that you forget you are 
wearing them. And the effect is magical. 

This marvelous invention was perfected by Mr. Geo. 
H. Wilson, after years of suffering from hopeless 

























deafness, They enabled him to hear pectoctiy. fo 
this miracle has been repeated for 200. Perso 
d today for a book written by a Filson 4 that 


Sen 
tells the whole story—gives hundre de of letters from 
grateful users. This priceless book § FREE for your 
name on a postal. Just ask “My Wilson's book. 
It will come by return mail. “Address Wilson Ear 
Drum Co., 762 Todd Blidg., Louisville, Ky. (2 





{Any Woman Can | 
_ Have Beautiful Hair 





(From French Beauty Monthly.) 


*“No woman should use water upon her 
hair oftener than once in two months,” 
says M. Fournier, the noted French sci- 
entist. ‘‘Dry powder only should be used. 
Moisture causes the hair to lose its color 
and in time become thin. 

“Any woman desiring abundant, lus- 
trous hair should use « dry shampoo 
every two orthree days. Mix four ounces 
of powdered orris root with four ounces 
of therox. Sprinkle about a tablespoon- 
ful of this mixture upon the head; then 
brush the powder thoroughly through the 
hair. This will keep it light and fluffy, 
and beautifully lustrous. You will soon 
see new hair starting to grow. This treat- 
ment is the only thing that I am sure will 
produce a growth of hair. 

‘“* While plain orris root is used as a dry 
shampoo by many women, still, no such 
results can be obtained by using the 
formula I have given.” 


PERSONAL 


If you have a proper regard for 
your personal appearance you 
should wear a BREATHE-RITE 
SHOULDER BRACE. It will 
make you sit and walk erect--- 
will throw your shoulders back 
















comfortable. rey 
from your deep healthful breath- 
ing will be a revelation to you. 

Seud One Dollar, $1, TODAY, 
and ifnot entirely satisfied, your 
money willberefunded. A biess- 
ing for growing boys and girls. 


BREATHE-RITE MFG.CO. 
Room 1939,45 W. 34th St., N. Y. 

















and a g 
Garments are extremely popular 

No safer, surer means of reducing flesh exists. 
It will pay you to investigate. 

Write today for booklet B. 











DISSOLVENE COMPANY, 28 Went each se yrwyorx Read MARY CARY 





THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


A page from life itself, revealing the brotherhood of man as a real, breathing thing; showing how the 


impossible become possible. According to t 


been created '"—and it reads as well as it acts. 


the critics, 
With Eight Photographs 


‘ Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful play 
from the Play. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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GOOD 
AND ENTERTAINMENT 





FORM 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's 


-orrespondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 
nclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
ender, though not for publication 


Dutcu Suprer.—Decorate the table for 
your “ Duteh Supper” with yellow paper 
tulips. Have yellow shades on your 
candles, but have a bare table, if possible, 
with doilies. An appropriate menu for 
“a Duteh supper” (which in this coun- 
try is also a “German supper”) con- 
sists of: 

Brown bread—rye bread if you think 
vour guests will care for it. 

* Dutch cheese, Sweitzer cheese, Roque- 
fort cheese. 

Sliced bologna. 

Cold) meats—ham, beef, tongue, and 
chicken. Salt pickles. Potato salad. 

At the end you may have what is known 
as compote ct salade. This consists of 
a few lettuce leaves with one or two pieces 
of either canned pears, canned peaches, or 
canned cherries. _If you can get Dutch 
cakes to serve with this, that will add the 
last touch. ‘he beer and the Rhine wine 
will be the appropriate drinks. 

Frequently in the Dutch suppers both 
the German and the Dutch customs are 
combined. The above is really a German 
supper; but it is perteectly appropriate to 
wear the Dutch costume, since there is 
no German costume. Wear a plain black 
dress if you have one, turn it back at the 
throat in the shape of a “V,” wear a 
necklace of coral beads around your neck 
close to your throat, cut the sleeves off, 
if possible, half way between the elbow 
and the shoulder, wear a white lace Dutch 
cap, and a large blue gingham apron en- 
tirely covering your dress and made very 
full. You can find illustrations of the 
Dutch costumes in books on Holland. 

Book SnHower.— Probably the friend 
who is to give your prospective bride 
friend a shower will give her one of tle 
ordinary showers. Why don’t you give 
her either a picture shower or a_ book 
shower? A book shower I have never 
heard of, but I am sure it would be ap- 
preciated by one who is interested in 
books and not intending to keep house. 
There are so many things that one can- 
not give under those circumstances, while 
I am sure that any one would enjoy hav- 
ing a small library started. Surely either 
you or some of her other friends know 
just what is her taste in books. If you 
care to spend that amount of money you 
could buy as a large gift a bookcase, com- 
bining together and each bring a book to 
the shower. 

Another suggestion is a picture shower, 
if you know her taste in pictures. 

I like the idea of tying a comfortable 
for her, but as you say there are twenty 
guests they could not all work on it. 
However, you might have as many as 
possible work on it and ask the others to 
bring their sewing materials and work on 
other things for her also. 

An appropriate luncheon would be: 

Grapefruit. 
Bouilion. 
French chops. 

French pease; fried sweet-potatoes. 
Asparagus salad with French dressing. 
Fruit pudding. 

If you have a book shower you should 
have tiny imitation books for favors, 
which are really little stamp-cases or 
little calendars or something of that kind. 
CoLoniIst.—Have the members* of your 
club come in Colonial costume. If they 
cannot obtain the real Colonial costumes 
ask them to simply have their hair dressed 
in the Colonial way. If you wish to go 
in for anything elaborate, and you have 
some clever members in your club, try a 
mock trial. In the trial the case of George 
Washington should be tried whether he 
cut down the cherry-tree or whether he 
did not. You should have your lawyers, 
witnesses, and jury. If they are dressed 
in costume it will be all the more amusing. 
If the members of your club play euchre, 

a military-euchre party would be appro- 
priate for Washington’s Birthday. The 
method for playing this game was de- 
scribed in the Bazar for May, 1908. You 
might also have a mock marriage of 
George and Martha Washington. An- 
other method of entertainment would be 
a mock trip through the United States 
in Colonial times, having all the places 
represented by some characteristic ob- 
ject which the members must guess. You 
can also have a contest as to who can 
name the thirteen original colonies. You 
could have a history bee in which ques- 
tions about Colonial days are asked. The 
members could choose sides and go from 

side to side as they fail to answer. 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
All questions should contain the name and address of the 


CLass BANQUET. — Decorate the table 
for your class banquet with a low mass 
of violets in the centre of the table sur- 
rounded with ferns (it must be a very 
large mass to be effective) with either 
a large candelabrum at each end of the 
table draped with vines, or with a cake 
frosted with white with the class dates 
on top in candied violets and surrounded 
with tiny class flags of the colors of both 
the junior and senior classes at each end. 
In addition, you might lay violet ribbons 
across the cloth with a soft overlay of 
delicate green vines. Do not make the 
decorations stiff or artificial—try to make 
them as natural as possible. The cakes 
may have little gifts in them prophetic 
of the future. 

The evening’s entertainment should, I 
think, be dancing, and you might have a 
pantomime party. For this the junior 
class.may prepare pantomime “ grinds” 
for the seniors, and the seniors may have 
the same privilege of preparing “ grinds ” 
for the juniors. These “ grinds’ may be 
on the past school life together or they 
may be more in the form of prophecies 
as to what their future life will be. 

St. Parrick’s Day.—I suggest that you 
have some athletics for your St. Patrick's 
Day celebration. For them you should 
have judges appointed, and there should be 
prizes. The most appropriate prize would 
be a green flag with the shamrock or the 
harp on it. The races or contests may 
consist, first, of a potato race. For this 
potatoes are laid in double rows on the 
floor, as far apart as is convenient in the 
rooms that you have. Each of the two 
contestants is given a basket which she 
places at the foot of the line; she is then 
expected to pick up each potato and carry 
it back to the basket, doing it as rapidly 
as possible, and bring the basket back full 
to the starting place. 

Another way to carry on a potato race 
is to try to pick the potatoes up with a 
spoon. Frequently, also, the rate is run 
with one potato in a spoon, and the prob- 
lem is to keep the potato in its place. 

The second race in your athletic contest 
may be a thread-and-needle race. For 
this half of the company, or a fixed num- 
ber, stand at one end of the room with 
needles held in the air, and the others— 
as many as you choose to elect—race with 
thread in hand from the opposite end of 
the room to those holding the needles, and 
try to put the thread through the needle 
as it is held high in the air. This must 
be done with one hand—not with two. The 
one first reaching her starting-place with 
the threaded needle in her hand wins. 

Another appropriate race for this con- 
test is the handkerchief race. For this 
two lines are stretched across the room. 
Each person is given a dozen handkerchiefs 
or more in a basket, with as many clothes- 
pins, and is expected to fasten these hand- 
kerchiefs on the line. The one finishing 
first and getting back to her starting- 
point is the one who wins. Sometimes 
they are expected not only to hang the 
handkerchiefs on the line, but to go back 
to the beginning, take them off the line, 
and place them back in their original 
place in the basket. 

You can also have an egg race, each one 
trying to carry a hard-boiled egg on a 
spoon. Sometimes the egg is blown oui 
of the shell and the empty shell is car- 
ried. This is more difficult because the 
egg-shell is lighter. 

Appropriate decorations for your party 
will be green smilax, green ferns, and 
green ribbons. The menu may consist of 
potato salad, cold ham and chicken, rolls, 
coffee. and chilled fruit —either grape- 
fruit or oranges and white grapes—with 
small cakes. 

CoLontIAL TeA.—I suggest that you give 
some living pictures, suggestive of Colonial 
times, at your Colonial tea; that you 
decorate the rooms with blue bunting and 
yellow flowers—which will, of course, be 
yellow jonquils or tulips at this season— 
and that those who serve the tea be dress- 
ed in “ Priscilla” costume. For the tea, 
you must have sandwiches of different 
kinds, hot buttered toast, possibly toasted 
muffins also, or little biscuits an inch in 
diameter, tea, hot chocolate, ices, and 
cakes. It is interesting, also, for a tea 
of that kind, to have one room given up 
to an exhibition of old and interesting 
things which you can collect among the 
members of your chapter. You can ask a 
small admission fee for entering this room, 
and so add to your income. 
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Friday Afternoon. 


Strong and self-reliant, Nan 
reads her essay without tremor 
fm or quake, while Dorothy, in an- 
other room, barely gets through 
her part without breaking down. 

It isn't because they were 
“born that way.” It is a matter 
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We all know that food even makes character, and that 


ood food and good digestion will generally supply strength and confidence 
for emergencies much greater than those of Friday afternoon. 


JELL- 


is a part of the ideal diet that can be relied upon to sustain anyone, child 
or man, when perfect control of the faculties is required. 
It is all that any “health food” can be, and is perfectly delicious besides. 


desserts do not have to be cooked and can be made in a minute. There 


JELL-O 
are seven flavors: Strawberry, 
10c. at all grocers. 


, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. 


The famous new Recipe Book, “‘DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” in 
ten colors and gold, will be sent for four cents in stamps. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





Enough lamp- 
chimneys break 
from “accident” 
to satisfy me, 
without having 
them crack and 
smash every time 
the light is turned 
up. 
Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys never 
break from heat. 
It takes an “ acci- 
dent ” to end their usefulness. 

They add to the beauty, com- 
fort and usefulness of the lamp— 


and they fit. 


There is a Macbeth lamp-chimney made 
for every known burner, and my name is on it. 

My book will tell which one to get for your 
lamp. It is free. Address 





MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 














What shall we have for dessert or salad?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than ‘‘fudge” 
or “ Divinity.” For the name and address ot 
your grocer we will send you the book free. 


If he doesn’t sell KnoxGelatine, we will send 
a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for 15c. a two quart package. 
ure Plai . 
Knox "Shandine” Gelatine 
75 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 




















The Sanitary Dishwasher 
FOR FAMILY USE 


Washes, rinses, dries av 
eate china, glase 





seBware. 


vl polishes the ont 
, silverware : 


Saves labor, time, towels, bre: 
inetal— compact, strong —Ina 


Write for Free Trial Offer 





and escape the drudgery of dishwashing, 
a» hundreds of women have read their 
letters in our booklet Write today 


National Machine & Stamping Co, 


1408 Chamber of Commeree, Detroit, Mich. 














Are You Proud to Show Your Silverware? 
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Is it brilliant, or is it gradually becoming dimmed and dark? 
You can keep it as bright as when new with very little 
trouble. Don’t trust to soap and hot water; don’t use 

scratchy powders; don’t use chemical cleansers. Apply 
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once aweek. You will enjoy the work as it is simple, easy, quick, and the wonder- 
ful improvement it makes will be a revelation to you. To prove this let us send youa 


and Our Valuable Booklet 


Sample J ar F TEC “How to Care for Silverware” 


Wright’s Silver Cream is soft as flour, non-acid, non-gritty, with a wonderful power of 
removing, with light rubbing, dirt, tarnish and stain from silver, gold, cut glass (it cleans to the 


bottom of deepest and sharpest crevices), marble, etc. 
matchless and scratchless. 


has no disagreeable effect on the hands. It is 


It is ready to use, in paste form, and 


Ask your dealer for it, but insist on getting the genuine Wright’s Silver Cream 
7,000 Jewelers, Grocers, Druggists and’other dealers sell Wright’s Silver Cream. Any dealer can get it for you. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 90 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these colt 
correspondence is too large 
enclose a self-addressed star 
sender, though not for publication 
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t reply 
in their letter 


M. ©. B.—The Bazar is always glad to 
answer letters by mail, and had you given 
your name and address it would have been 
a pleasure to reply to your questions in a 
personal letter. You are very wise as a 
business woman not to wear crépe, and 
there are numerous materials which, take 
its place very satisfactorily. In regard to 
the length of time you will wear a veil, I 
should be guided somewhat by the season. 
There is no rule really, many people wear- 
ing a veil for two years, others for a year, 
and again others but six months. Perhaps 
as the spring comes and you change from 
your winter hats, you will abandon the 
long veil, and wear, with a straw or net 
hat, a face veil edged with black ribbon. 
And let me advise you to purchase filet net 
by the yard and the ribbon also, and sew 
the ribbon on yourself. This is far less 
expensive than buying the ready-made 
veils. As for materials suitable for sum- 
mer wear, you are quite right in thinking 
that a smooth-finished pongee will be 
serviceable, and it makes excellent shirt- 
waists as well. A lined pongee coat is 
warm enough for spring and summer 
weather, and always looks well. It is 
worth remembering that as all black 
goods are apt to become gray and rusty 
this may be prevented by thoroughly 
brushing the garments once a week with a 
brush dipped in alcohol. This treatment 
will brighten black. This is equally true 
with black hats, and if you decide to have 
an all-net black hat for summer use, you 
will find that by this application of al- 
cohol, you will be able to keep it free 
from dust, and in good condition. The 
popularity of serge as a material for the 
spring costumes is already indicated even 
though it has been one of the winter favor- 
ites, but it is a warm material and the 
pongee will give greater satisfaction. Silk 
muslin is serviceable as a thin material, 
and makes up well in shirtwaist suits. 
!t crumples easily, but when pressed al- 
ways looks well. If you have other ques- 
tions, I shall hope to hear from you by 
mail. 

Mrs. H. W. B.—I cannot tell you spe- 
cifically of a firm in Boston from whom 
you can order the shoes such as you 
deseribe, but I am sending you by mail 
the name and address of one in New York, 
which carries what is known as the “ Or- 
thopedie Last” for children. This also 
has a small brace in the shoe in order to 
correct a tendency to toe in. These shoes 
come in all sizes, and could easily be or- 
dered by catalogue. 

lf the BAZAR can help you in any other 
way, it will be a pleasure to hear from 
you. 

Miss ©.—What an attractive sample 
you have sent! I am sure the gown is 
most serviceable and stylish. For a blouse 
to be worn with this blue, | would suggest 
a white lining, with a covering, first of 
net and then of chiffon, of the same color 
as the gown. The chiffon net waists over 
white are very effective and make a 
dressy blouse. I would trim the waist 
with passementerie of the same color, or 
some passementerie with a hint of silver 
in it. In the January number of the 
BAZAR, on page 61, are several waist de- 
signs which I think you might care to 
use. If you follow the one, No. 811, in 
the cut paper patterns, I think you will 
have a very effective waist. The “ slip- 
on” which is described on page 1219 of 
the December Bazar will be found as a 
pattern No. 808, in the January number of 
the Bazar. The black net which you have 
could readily be utilized for this purpose, 
and if you had a blue messaline waist the 
exact color of the cloth, you could use 
this “slip-on” with it, and in that way 
have a dressy costume. I would suggest 
No. 809 as a lingerie waist for you, and 
the material should be either tucked 
batiste or thin canvas. For your black 
broadcloth princess gown, | would sug- 
gest that you have a black and gold net, 
yoke and sleeves. This material comes in 
a very wide mesh, and should be made up 
either over a yellow cloth, light-weight 
material, or black silk messaline, surah, or 
some soft silk. I have recently seen such 
a gown, and was greatly attracted to it. 
With your white silk mull I would make 
as little change as possible. If the skirt 
is too full, pleat it on the side breadths, 
and trim the baby waist with either some 
Irish lace or some white embroidery which 
you yourself will do on mull. You have 
not told me whether the waist of this dress 
is low neck and ‘short sleeves, or high 
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an two rm is from the time of their receipt 
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All questions should contain the name and address of the 


neck, but that is unimportant. If it is 
short-waisted, I would lengthen the ef- 
fect by a wide girdle of silk of any color 
that pleases you. 

If these suggestions help you out, | 
shall be very glad, but if not, and you care 
to have me make others, I hope you will 
let me hear from you. 

Mrs. L. K. F.—The theatre or evening 
caps have not been so popular as they 
really deserved to be, for they are most 
becoming, and complete a costume when 
the wrap is one of the much-desired eve- 
ning capes. The reason given for their 
lack of popularity is that although put 
on with much care, they are bound to 
disarrange the hair, which has had too 
much attention given to it to be treated 
lightly! However, if you wish to make a 
cap for yourself, perhaps these few di- 
rections will help you, and I am sure that 
you will be so successful, and the cap be 
so becoming, that the rest of the girls 
in little communities will beg you to tell 
them how you made it. First, buy a wire 
frame of a bonnet which would in itself 
be far too large for you. This you should 
cover with India or China silk of the 
color to match your evening cape. Around 
the edge, to serve as a finish, have a frill 
of silk and chiffon, and the chiffon should 
be white, for the streamers which are at- 
tached to the bonnet, and which may or 
may not be tied, should be of the chiffon 
also. You will say that “ chiffon crush- 
es so easily.” That is true, but also it 
is instantly freshened by pressing. If 
the silk of the cap is shirred to the dif- 
ferent wires of the frame, the shirring 
makes the cap sufficiently dressy. You 
have already discovered, | am sure, that 
this same frame may be covered with 
darker materials and used as an automo- 
bile cap, when summer comes and it is no 
longer needed for evening wear. 

Mrs. M.—An extremely good pattern 
for such a gown as you wish is cut paper 
pattern No. 783, shown in the September 
number of the Bazar. You will see that 
it has a tea-gown effect and yet at the 
same time is really a dress. The outside 
material may be as loose as you wish it, 
and the inside either fairly close-fitting 
or made in an adjustable way, so that you 
can let it out as the need arises. Instead 
of finishing the brassiére as simply as it is 
in the pattern, I recommend a lace bertha. 

The material could be either a soft silk 
or a cashmere for the gown. Cashmere is 
much in vogue at present and is certainly 
a very charming material. 

Mrs. E. J.—The variety of bead-bags is 
certainly so great that even though the 
squaws sell the wonderful Indian bags in 
your community, | do not think you need 
fear that you would interfere with them 
by putting other hand-bags on sale. I 
would not, however, use beads. I would 
use some contrasting materials, such as 
the colored cretonnes, which make beauti- 
ful bags and are serviceable for handker- 
chiefs or for knitting. 

Are you familiar with the bag which is 
called a travelling-bag? This has a solid 
round cardboard bottom covered with the 
cretonne, and the bag is fitted to the sides. 
There are little pockets inside this bag 
and these may be filled, but when you 
wish to put the bag in a trunk, open it 
out and draw up each little compartment, 
into which has been placed cotton, silk, 
buttons, and other things for mending. 
Run a ribbon matching the main color of 
the cretonne through these little compart- 
ments, and in that way you can draw them 
up tight. This is one of the most satis- 
factory travelling-bags I know of. 

A pretty handkerchief bag is made of 
the colored handkerchiefs, and the ribbon 
used with such a bag should be of the 
same color as the dominant color of the 
handkerchief. Other bags that are ex- 
tremely pretty are handkerchief bags of 
white linen embroidered in some fancy de- 
sign, to be worn with belts of thin dresses 
or to be carried in the hand. 

M. D.—Frankly, I do not dare to recom- 
mend anything to take ink —or rather 
stamping-ink—out of silk like the sample 
you enclosed. Practically anything you 
use is liable to leave a ring, and I should 
be afraid to take my chances with differ- 
ent ink eradicators. You might experi- 
ment with the sample, and try turpentine, 
but I do not hold out any hope of success. 
Here is a receipt which you might try: Ap- 
ply alcohol and glycerine in equal parts 
upon the ink spot, and rub and sponge the 
stained part until the ink disappears. 
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NEW BOOKS coop BOOKS NEW 


The 
Biography of a Boy 


A Story for Grown-Ups 
By 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With 50 Illustrations by ROSE O’NEILL 


@ Here is Binks again. He was loved and admired from Maine to California 
in “The Memoirs of a Baby.” He’s a little bit older and funnier—very 
much funnier——in this new story. All the Wilbour family, too, help along 
the fun. Every American home will find a reflection of its best and jolliest 
in the adventures of Binks and the Wilbours in “ The Biography of a Boy.” 
It is something more than a novel or a book of fun— although it is like 


both of them. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


By 
a KATE 


* a ry LANGLEY 


BOSHER 


@ This remarkable book begins: “My name is Mary Cary. | live in the 
Yorkburg Female Orphan Asylum. You may think nothing happens in an 
Orphan Asylum. It does. The orphans are sure-enough children and real, 
much like the kind that have mothers and fathers, but though they don’t give 
parties or wear truly Paris clothes, things happen, and that’s why | am going 
to write this story.” 


@ MARY CARY is one of those rare books, a heart story—whimsical, 


quaint, impulsive, true. 


With Frontispiece in Color. 


The Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 


@ That this new book by the author of THE BARRIER and THE 
SPOILERS should leap quickly into place among the best-selling novels was 
to be expected. That it should remain there is due solely to the sheer power 
and merit of the story. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Northern Lights 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


@ The author says: “Beginning with the days long before civilization, this 
work covers the period since the Royal North-West Mounted Police and 
the Pullman car first startled the early pioneer, and either sent him farther 
north or turned him into a humdrum citizen.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Ann Veronica 
By H. G. WELLS 


@ The suffrage movement as Ann Veronica lived it in the raid on Parliament and 
a cell in Canongate—old Halloway being full !—is here for the first time treated 
fairly to both believers and scoffers. The chapters relating it are as live and terse as 
the cablegram which told us of the raid itself. Here, too, for the first time—com- 
pletely and brilliantly—is told the story of that unrest in the modern woman we 
see every day. Beside all else, a remarkable love romance is unfolded. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


With Frontispiece in Color. 


The Redemption of Kenneth Galt 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


@ Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist com- 
mands. This new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy depths of ANN 
BOYD and all the quaint human touches that gave ABNER DANIEL its 


great success. The scene—as it should be—is again rural Georgia. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence 

s syste matic and concise as possible, writing only « 

un, Letters cannot be answered in these colt 
Bond sending self-addressed stamped envelo 

-eived it is frequently 

the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give 

onditions. The plans need not be well drawr n 





Mrs. P. M. O.—I have made out a color 
scheme for you on your plan and hope 
that it will be of some assistance to you. 

Since you speak of liking the peacock 
colors for your hall, I have indicated a 
blue and green grass cloth for the walls 
there with which you can use either blue 
or green rugs. In the dining-room back 
of that I would then use a self - toned 
green paper with inner curtains of blue 
and green, with possibly a touch of brown. 


The cream paper will be pretty in the 
drawing-room with your Nile-green cur- 


tains. You should have a green rug there 
and green and brown upholstery. For the 
living-room over the drawing-room I think 
the gray and dull red foliage paper would 
be interesting with dull red furnishings. 
In the bedroom over the dining-room a 
pale gray paper with a delicate green 
line in it will be attractive with cretonne 


curtains in gray-green and soft rose. 
Cretonne and chintz curtains are being 
used just as much as ever, possibly a 
little more. In the little girl’s room 
either a pale blue and green paper will be 


pretty with pale blue curtains, or a paper 
with pink flowers and blue ribbon with 
either blue or pink curtains. In the lit- 
tle boy’s room I would have a pale green 


paper, lighter in tone than the dining- 
room paper, with inner curtains of écru 


scrim cross-stitched with green. I would 
have a green rug there with fumed oak fur- 
niture. In the little girl’s room I would 
have a light blue rug and white furniture. 

Mrs. McL.—-I advise you to have inner 
curtains of red raw silk or of a heavier 
silk, if you can afford it. Of course the 
chenille was very unsanitary and some- 
thing lighter will be much better. 

I would like to have you look at your 
windows carefully and see if there is not 
room between the casing and the shutter 
for a small brass rod. have found just 
room enough in many instances. From 
this rod you can have écru net curtains 
hanging to the sill, and the red silk cur- 
tains can hang where the other red cur- 
tains hung. Since you cannot have any 
shades, I think that the net curtains will 
be a great addition. The tone of red for 
the inner curtains must, of course, corre- 
spond with the red in your other furnish- 
ings. I enclose a sample of a beautiful 
color, but very possibly that silk will not 
be heavy enough for you; it depends en- 
tirely upon how large the windows are 
and how long the curtains must be. 

Mrs. J.—Your plan sounds very at- 
tractive to me, and I hope you will make 
it a great success. The surroundings of 


your house must be very beautiful, and 
I hope that you can make the house 
artistic also. By making it very at- 


tractive you may be able to prove to 
your family that your plan is feasible. 

I should say that hot-water heat would 
possibly be the most practical. Steam is 
always satisfactory, but it is more expen- 
sive than the hot water and is not needed 
unless the house is quite large. Furnace 
heat is unreliable. Since you have so 
much oak furniture, I think that an oak 
finish will be very beautiful. It will be 
lovely to panel your dining-room, and 
I would certainly have a wainscot in the 
kitchen, hall, and closet. Since you like 
blue so much, I would certainly have it 
in both the living-room and dining-room ; 
but since you are to have the dark walls, 
why not have blue and green furnishings 
rather than blue and white, blue and green 
linen curtains, a dark green or a blue 
and green rug, and other furnishings of 
blue and green? I would build out a 
square bay window with a window seat, 
and you can cover the window seat with 
the blue and green linen. Have simple 
net curtains next the glass until you de- 


cide that you are to stay and then have 
inner curtains of the linen also. 
I would use linoleum on the kitchen, 


bath, and closet floors and paint the walls. 
Have two French windows at the front of 
the dining-room, if possible. to be used 
as doors. You can have dull red bricks 
in your fireplace, which will be perfectly 
harmonious, or dull green or blue tiles. 
I cannot suggest any alteration in the 
arrangement of your room—lI think it is 
very good. 

I would have either a plain velours 
cover for the table in the dining-room 
when you wish to convert it into a library 
table or one made of the material used 
for the upholstery and edged with the 






it is advisable that inquirers make their letters 
paper, and mvariably accompanying each letter with 
an two months from the time of their receipt. Sub- 
teplies by mail, however. From the letters re- 





in:possible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of 
a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these 
The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


plain velours. 
artistic shades for 
but you could certainly 


I am afraid you cannot get 
your hanging lamps, 
have them made. 


They could be made on the wire frames 
and covered with silk to harmonize with 
your furnishings. It is constantly done 


and gas, and there is 
shades should not 
kerosene-lamps. 


for electrie lights 
no reason why similar 
be made for hanging 
Your books, piano, and brasses will add 
very much to the charm of your furnish- 
ings. I would certainly have French win- 
dows in the bedrooms—-toward the garden, 
if possible. 

If I can help you further with your 
furnishings, won't you write again? I 
shall be very much interested to hear how 
your plan works. Although you do not 
ask about the colors for the hall and bed- 
rooms, my suggestion would be a_ soft 


green for the hall, a cream wall for the 
front bedroom with light old-blue  ecur- 
tains and furnishings in cretonne, and 
light gray walls in the second bedroom 
with old-rose cretonne furnishings. It 
will carry out the country-house idea if 


you use cretonne in the bedrooms and 
printed linen in the dining-room. 

Mrs. D. L. O.—Your gray and yellow 
color scheme for your tea-room should 
be very artistic and unusual. I wish that 
you would be able to find some Japanese 
erépe in gray and yellow for your cur- 
tains. I mean, of course, the cotton crépe 
which costs about thirty-five cents a yard. 
It seems to me that a touch of Chinese 
blue in the curtains would also be ef- 
fective. For a rug you might have one 
of the gray cottage rugs or, possibly bet- 
ter still, a Chinese cotton rug in yellow, 
gray, and blue. Of course the blue should 
be subordinate, but I think a little of a 
dark positive color will give character to 
the room. The gray furniture will be 
charming. I hope that you will be able 
to have some gray Japanese prints with 
gray frames, and that you will also have 
a plate-rail with pieces of old pewter and 
both blue and gray Chinese porcelain on 


it. For dishes you might use the blue 
and white Canton or another ware of 


which I do not know the name. It is 
‘apanese or Chinese with tones of gray, 
blue, and sometimes a little yellow. I do 
not think it is expensive, and I am not 
ge that you could get an entire set in 

. but it would be worth trying. I hope 
that you can have yellow chrysanthemums 
on your table most of the time, or some 
other flower that will be equally in har- 
mony. 

Mrs. B. R. T.—Your bungalow is very 
interesting, and I hope we will be able 
to furnish it in an artistic way at very 
slight expense. I am sending you, for the 
walls, samples of papers which are very in- 
expensive and yet very good in color. 
They are really the tints intended for ceil- 


ings, but they make very good walls and 
are the most inexpensive papers that | 
know of. You will see that the tones 


are beautiful. Especially good is the soft 


light brown which I have indicated for 
your living-room. With it you can use 


the little Japanese print with the touch 
of gold and dull red in it for your inner 
curtains and have simple écru net cur- 
tains next the glass. The brown canvas 
will cost only one dollar a yard and will 
make a very good couch-cover. Instead 
of that you may use the denim if you 
wish something still less expensive. Your 
tan and brown rugs will be very har- 
monious in this room. The ruffled muslin 
curtains will be prettier in the two bed- 
rooms, in one of which I have suggested 
a light blue tone and in the other a pale 
green. The greenish-yellow paper will be 
pretty in the dining-room with green and 
greenish-brown furnishings. You will like 
the brown linen for the curtains, I think, 


and the velours indicates the color for the 
rug. 

Mrs. D. R. S.—In place of a white linen 
table-cover in your living-room I would 
have a plain cotton velvet cover harmon- 
izing with the walls and edged with a 


dull gold galloon. Some curtains of écru 


net or of blue and green madras would 
be appropriate for that room. Probably 


the trouble you feel in the room is due 
to a lack of curtains. 

In the dining-room [ would have green 
and brown madras curtains. T am sorry 
that I have not samples of the madras, 
but I am sure that you can get them to 


harmonize with your papers. 
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To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly 


spots, water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil the 
beauty of her floors, stairs and woodwork. ‘They ruin the 
beauty of her entire home. 

Will you test, at our expense, 

J ohnson’s Kleen F loor 

the ox/y preparation for immediately removing all these discoloratiot With Joh n’s Kleen 
Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like ne 

Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly. pots, stair un 
discolorations disappear—without the slightest injury to the finish 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish--brings back its original beauty reatly impr the 
appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, Varnish or other preparation 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor is quickly applied—two hours is ample time in which to thoroughly clean the 
floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a package 
of Johnson’s Wax to be used after Kleen Floor is applied 














Johnson's Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustro irtistic polish 
which does not show heel-marks or scratches and to which dust and dirt do 
not adhere, 

It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All that is 


necessary is to occasionally and then bring 


to a polish with a dry cloth. 


apply it with a cloth, 


F- 6¢é 


Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your > 
29 ena hence require special treatment. Kleen Floor Johnson 
will keep them always in perfect condition. 

-. I y I lition & Son 

e want to send you, free, prepaid, sample: of our 

Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, together with t! itest ¢ Racine, Wis. 
edition of our handsomely illustrated book on the 
“ Proper ‘Treatment of Floors, Woodwork and Furni J t your FREI 
ture.” We attach a coupon for your convenience ler of sa 


S. ce Johnson at vie I . "i W , : 
& Son < hee ves : ; re “ ; 
Racine, Wis. ere a ler 
“ The 


Wood Finishing Nat 
Authorities” 
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oe you ae a a covering 
for any room _ this Spring—see 


ISANITAS 


Sanitas exactly reproduces the finishes, ° \ 
. 4 
designs and effects of the finest wall 
papers and fabrics, but in a far more ¢ 
> - — 
serviceable material of moderate cost. 

Sanitas is fade-proof, stain-proof, dust- 
and-dirt-proof, never cracks, never tears, is 
instantly cleaned with a damp cloth. 

All the handsomest glazed tile effects are 
also made in Sanitas, for bathrooms, kitchens 
and pantries. 

our dealer or decorator can show you and tell you all 
about Sanitas. 


Or write us 


. 





WIPE OFF 
THE DIRT 


pur needs fully, and we will 
send you « les and sketches. and tell you 
how to be quickly isfactorily supplied. 
Address i Dept. 10 
STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
820 Brondway New Vork City 
Stamped om USE MERITAS—the guaranteed 
ME table oi! cloth. For the name 
of any dealer not handling 
Meritas we will send you ‘2 
dozen handsome Meritas doilies. 





















Every Yard 
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Reproduction of a Sanitas De sige 


“Bonnie Boy” and a 
Beautiful Cart 


Fifty stylish d 




















Tricycles ‘: Cripples j 


Viewl J And Chairs a7 





‘Tony Pony L ne, Carts positively 
cannot tip over. Thoroughbred Shet 


land, city broken, gentle and per- 
fectly safe, comes with the cart. We 
furnish outfit complete —pony, har 
ness and cart. Write today for il 


justrated Cataloy “ B,”’ showiny entire line 
THE MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 177 Office Bide. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DIA AMO CHE — a 


For ZASGTER PREGENTS. Write for one new Catalog containing over 1500 beautiful phe 
Diamonds, Watches and Artistic Jewelry. Select any le you would lik wD resent ac a gift to 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND ahh 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE. onest Intentions may open @ Confidential Charge Account with us. Our 
BROS.4 CB. Vept.' 11°, 92 to 95 State St.,Chicago, pee Pitteburg,Pa., & St. Louls,Mo. | prices are lowest; our tarms are easiest. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 310 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 


ON CREDIT 
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ALPH PULIT- 

THE ZER’S new book, 
called New York Society 

GENUINE on Parade, is a fine 
: ex xample—and the only 

SMART SET one so far published 











—of the genuine de- 
scription of society as it is. Scandal and 
untruth are left out entirely. Mr. Pulitzer 
writes of New York society from an entirely 
new viewpoint. From the inside he relates 
in an informal, good-naturedly satirical 
vein, the follies, the absurdities, the con- 
tradictions of extremely fashionable life in 
New York. The story is told in three 
phases—the Dinner, the Opera, the Dance. 
The book has some fine Howard Chandler 
Christy illustrations. 





ERE is the kind of 

outdoor book sel- * THE 
dom met with. Albert 
Bigelow Paine is the TENT- 
author, and The Tent- DWELLERS" 
Dwellers is as “de- 











licious” as rare old 
wine. Notin seasons has a book appeared 
that contains so much of good-humor, spice, 
philosophy, and royal good-fellowship. On 
account of its treatment it will be of as 
much interest to the man or woman who 
has never experienced ‘‘camping out,”’ and 
never expects to, as it will to the old-timer 
at the sport. 





HAT Justus Miles 
A Forman writes is 


usually read on both 
GOLDEN sides of the Atlantic. 
FLEECE This is especially true 


of his new novel,Jason, 
which is a bit of a 
detective story with a chivalric love in- 
terest that is all heart and no problem 
The scene is the Paris of to-day—and Mr. 
Forman knows his Paris. An impression- 
able Frenchman falls in love with a cool- 
headed American girl, whose young brother, 
after a quarrel, disappeared. The hero 
takes upon himself the task of finding the 
lad. The book has eight remarkably fine 
illustrations by Hatherell, R. 1. 























LIZABETH 

STV AR TFT THE DOG 
PHELPS has written 
a story of a dog—a AND 
dog and an old man. 
She calls it Jonathan THE TAX 
and David. Jonathan, 


very poor, has as his only possession a dog. 
One day the village collector comes to 
claim taxes for the dog, which his owner 
cannot pay. Heartbroken, old Jonathan 
knows that the crisis has come. The rest 
is almost a personal experience in its tender 
reality. It brims over with the spirit of 
love and brotherhood. W. T. Smedley has 
made the illustrations, and there is a 
pictorial cover. As a gift-book it is proving 
one of the most popular of the season. 














UMOR, romance, 

THE and exciting de- 

’ velopments mark 58. 
"YEAR R. Crockett’s new 

. ‘ novel, The Men of the 
TERRIBLE Mountain. The Ger- 
man army’s presence 


in Switzerland during the “‘ Year Terrible” 


is the occasion of the story, which gives a 

1arming picture of, Swiss family life. The 
ee is a young Swiss minister, French- 
naturalized, of the Geneva Church, who 
deplores war, and goes about unarmed. 


There is much humor in this new novel as 
well as romance. The book is illustrated 
with a number of excellent drawings. 











YOUNG widow, o 
charming, only a THIS 
bit past thirty, is mak- CHAPERON 

ing a trip for the sake WAS 

of chaperoning a 

friend’s daughter, a DIFFERENT 
wilful seventeen-year- 





old, who is being sent out of reach of a young 
suitor. With them is the girl’s bachelor 
uncle. Such is the ation of Margaret 
Cameron’s new story, The Involuntary 
Chaperon, and it continues to the end rich 
in color, humor, and literary distinction. 
Incidentally there is much charm in the 
atmosphere of a journey to the tropics in 
February. The volume includes some ex- 
ceptional photographs of scenes of the 
story. Margaret Cameron’s style includes 
a generous amount of humor, ‘and in this 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWO USEFUL PATTERNS 


HE general utility of an evening 
T cron is heightened if the design is 

simple. This collegienne cloak is that, 
first of all, and it will be found available 
for daytime as well as for evening wear. 
The necessary fulness of the back breadth, 
which makes the attractive folds at the 
bottom of the cloak, is skilfully cared for 
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COLLEGIENNE EVENING CLOAK. No. 813. 
One Size Only. Price, 25 cents. 





| 





the book is specially rich. 


at the neck by the gathers, which are held 
in place by the bias band of the trimming. 
The device of making the armholes seem 
like a sleeve is produced by catching to- 
gether the bands which finish the armholes, 
allowing simply space enough for the hand 
to pass through comfortably. This small 
opening also insures warmth. The front 
breadths are straight like the back, and 
the wide bands of satin finish each side. 

If the cloak is to answer for day and 
evening wear it should be of black satin 
and lined with some light color, and the 
bands be of black satin as well, but piped 
with the same color as the lining. For a 
young girl the light satins or meteore 
crépe should be used, and the bands be of 
satin a darker shade or else black to make 
a strong contrast. Black and gilt net over 


the bands makes a handsome trimming, the 
tassels being of black and gold as well. 


The cloak is effective when trimmed with 
bands of fur or marabout. If one has fur 
enough only for the neck and arms, it 
would be sufficient and in good style. An 
old caracul coat may be utilized for this 
purpose, cutting it up into strips for the 
trimming. The model is one which lends 
itself to youth, middle-life, or—if one ad- 


mits it—to old age! For a mourning 
cloak the material should be dull silk, 


bengaline trimmed with bands of crépe, or 
of cashmere trimmed with bands of ben- 
galine. 








This attraetive model 
gown is at once graceful in outline and 
practical. It will be noted that the front 
of the waist appears to be a box pleat, and 
is held in place by the belt strap. This 
pleat in reality covers folds of the material 
gathered on to an elastic, and these folds 
may be let out one by one, without destroy- 
ing the effect of the box pleat. There is 
a loose lining to which these folds may be 
fastened and so keep their position. This 
lining is attached to the skirt, but the 
waist is separate, the belt, however, con- 
cealing this fact. The box-pleat effect is 
continued on the skirt, thus securing the 
long lines of the gown, and the gathers on 
the side gores assure abundant material. 
The graceful French tucks which make the 
trimming on the skirt have important 
use, since they may be easily let out, and 
as they do not extend beyond the side 
gores, the letting them out does not change 
the back of the skirt, but enables the front 
of the skirt to be altered as needed, and so 
keep the entire skirt in perfect proportion. 

The foot of the skirt is finished with a 
broad hem. The garniture of the waist is 
simple, the trimming being a silk cord in 
conventional design. The best material 
for the gown is black or dark-colored crépe 
de Chine, messaline, charmeuse, or any of 
the light-weisht goods, since much of the 
good effect of the gown is produced by the 
graceful fglds which the pattern admits. 
A yoke of vellow lace rather than pure 








YOUNG MATRON’S USEFUL GOWN. No 814. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


white gives a° hint of color, and the silk 
cord may be outlined with gilt or silver 
braid if a dressy effect is desired. For 
summer wear black or brown silk muslin 
is the best material to use. The woman 
who wears a fichu successfully would find 
one of white lace a most attractive ad- 
dition to the dress. 





THE VOICE OF SILENCE 


By Thomas 


I 
Not in the stress of noon’s unshadowed 
tide, 
But where the dusk is vague with 


memory, 
Down lonely lanes where dreams mayhap 
abide, 
Or far adrift on 
sea. 


some unfathomed 


There for the moment, we who knew the 


flame 

Of one sad day beside life’s heedless 
stream 

May, through the stillness, almost hear 


the same 
Soft falling waters on the shores of 
dream. 


S. Jones, Jr. 


II 
Did we but always know 
best — 
These silent trees that 
set’s rim, 
These old gray hills that once meant only 


that this were 


guard the sun- 


rest, 

Nor wavered when our memory grew 
dim! 

Yet now no loveliness may speed in 
vain, 

No waste of dawn in youth’s fast-fading 
year, 

Sweet with the tenderness of twilight 


rain 
And wistful with the songs we did not 





of a maternity 





hear. 


HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Reduction in Price of Patterns 


As we intend to start a new system 
of classified numbers for our patterns, 
and will issue, in future, a quarterly 
classified catalogue, which will be sent 
out gratis, we have reduced the price 
of all patterns illustrated in our present 
catalogue to 


TEN CENTS 


We will send this catalogue, as long 
as the supply hclds out, to any one 
sending four cents in stamps. We will 
sell these older patterns at the reduced 
price until the supply on hand is ex- 
hausted. To secure medium sizes, for 
which there is mcst demand, an early 
order will be necessary. 











Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention stze of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made tn stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 

MorninG Dress, No. 815, Price, 
35 cents; Boy’s Russian Suir, No. 
816, Price, 15 cents; LitrLe Girv’s 
Dress, No. 817, Price, 15 cents; 
MIDDLE-AGED Woman’s Dress, No. 
818, Price, 35 cents; GirL’s SCHOOL 
Dress, No. 819, Price, 25 cents; 
AFTERNOON Dress, No. 820, Price, 
35 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 


TRAVELLING CLOAK, No. 821, Price, 
25 cents; Dress For a MIpDLE- 
AGED WomaN, No. 822, Price, 25 cents 
for Waist and 25 cents for Skirt; 
CONVERTIBLE Frock, No. 823, Price, 
25 cents for Waist and 25 cents for 
Skirt; SHirtTWAIsT, No. 824, Price, 
15 cents; SprinG Coat, No. 825, 
Price, 25 cents; COLLEGIENNE EvEN- 
ING CLoak, No. 813, Price, 25 cents; 
YounGc Marron’s Userut Gown, 
No. 814, Price, 35 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 


IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 
Rose Point-Lack YoKE AND 
Cotxiar, No. 410, Price, 35 cents. 


IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 

JEWEL ENVELOPE, No. 399, Price, 
25 cents; HEART-SHAPED SACHET, 
No. 400, Price, 25 cents; HANDKER- 
CHIEF CASE, No. 401, Price, 25 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 

PEACOCK-FEATHER YOKE DEsiIGn, 
No. 418, Price, 35 cents; SQUARE 
Brs Desien, No. 4109, Price, 35 cents; 
DESIGN FOR TUCKED Bouse, No. 
420, Price, 35 cents; DESIGN FOR 
Net Front or Waist, No. 421, 
Price, 35 cents. 


=_—=—_—=< 


The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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PRESSING GARMENTS 


ed 


Home dressmaking has its attractive 
side, when one knows how to do it; but 
when one does not, even “ the grasshopper 
is a burden.” 

It is easy enough to make muslins and 
cottons, and “ just a little dimity gown,” 
but quite another story when outside gar- 
ments of wool and heavy cloth have to be 
onsidered, and at this point one meets 
me’s Waterloo, unless pressing in all its 
phases is a known art. 

Take children’s coats alone. If they 
ire well cut and badly pressed they are 
unsatisfying to all concerned. They can 
ilways be well cut in these days of good 
patterns, and if well pressed into the bar- 
vain are really a factor in domestic econ- 
my; for a child cares tor these things, 
especially a girl child. 

There are only a few tools needed for 
pressing, but to insure satisfactory re- 
sults they should be of the best. Good 
irons, extra heavy, and in two sizes—for 


t small narrow iron is a necessity for 
short seams, between buttons, and like 
places, in the final pressing—a board 


ibout three feet long, heavily padded; a 
sleeve-board, also well padded ; both boards 
on stands that clamp on the table, leaving 
the garment free and making it neces- 
sary to hoist it as the ordinary board must 


be when the garment has to be pulled 
over it. A small cloth to dampen seams, 


a piece of heavy unbleached cotton a yard 
long, wax, a hot fire, common sense, and 
a eool head—these are needed. 
When the seams are sewed and before 
the shoulder seams are closed, open them 
as flat as possible, dampen with the small 
cloth, and press with an iron hot enough 


also 


to draw steam, but not hot enough to 
scorch the wiping-cloth. If the cloth has 
been sponged before making, this will 


leave no mark; if not, it is well to dampen 
the big cloth and lay it over the entire 
surface, on the wrong side, and press with 
a moderate iron. ‘This does away with 
not only any mark at the seams, but also 
prevents the crinkled look that unsponged 
cloth has if pressed with too hot an iron 
and at the seams only. If the seams are 
to be double-stitched, a second pressing 
with damp cloth over the seams is neces- 
sary. The sleeves should be sewed, press- 
ed, and double-stitched and pressed again 
on the outside seam first. Then close the 
sleeve, pressing the inside seam on the 
small board and with the small iron, and 
as it does not have to be stitched again 
the hard part is over. The collar must 
first be pressed flat, through a wet cloth 
over the wrong side, then folded in shape 
and ~with the damp cloth still on the 
wrong side, pressed hard and with a very 
steady hand until the steam stops rising. 
If the lining is of silk do not dampen the 
seams; open them with your finger and 
press with a moderate iron. 

In making a pleated skirt, after the 
pleats are all in position and basted light- 
ly, lay it on a well-covered table—not a 
board—as flat as possible, have a damp 
cloth over the wrong side and press hard, 
ironing from the hem up. Use as heavy 
an iron as you can, and a fairly hot one; 
but try it carefully on the wiping-cloth 
beforehand. It is a good plan to pin the 
pleats to the table, top and bottom, or, 
better still, to have some one to help you 
by holding them in place at the top while 
you work upward from the hem. 

In pressing heavily embroidered or 
braided cleth, care should be taken to 
have the right side down on a very well- 
padded surface, a wet cloth, well squeezed, 
and a hot iron, pressing ligntly at first. 

In pressing pleats in the back of a 
skirt, they should first be lightly basted 
and then a wet cloth put over them, the 
full length, if possible, and pressed with a 
very hot iron on the wrong side. All 
openings in skirts and waists should be 
well pressed before any buttons or hooks 
and eyes are put on. 

The real success of home pressing lies, 
however, in the simplicity of the gar- 
ment. A much-trimmed gown means not 
only the trouble of putting the trimming 
on, but often that of taking it off. For 
the difference in material, weave, color, 
ete., may result, under the iron, in shrink- 
age in one place and expansion in another, 
and it is therefore safer to confine one’s 
love of adornment to the materials that 
do not require the heavy iron and the 
steady hand. 


A REMINDER 


To the Editor: . 

I have just read enclosed article, “ There 
is a Santa Claus.” Are you aware that 
ever so many thousand Germans are read- 
ing your magazine and wonder why you 
do not state to whom the German child 
addresses his letter—of course to “ Christ- 
kindechen”’? You are well aware that the 


Germans introduced the Christmas tree in 

this country, and all the sayings connected 

Why, then, do you forget the 
Yours truly, 


O. B. 


therewith. 
Germans? 
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POPULAR ASTRONOMY 


Four Books For All 
CURIOSITIES OF THE SKY 


By Garrett P. Serviss 

An intimate and authoritative 
description of the curious bodies and 
lights to be seen in the sky. He sees 
these things, reads about them, and 
hears now and then of some wonder- 
ful new discovery—but he never 
knows quite what it is all about. 
This book will tell him—authorita- 
tively, for its author is a distinguish- 
ed astronomer. The photographs 
include many taken at the Lick and 
Yerkes Observatories. 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs and Chart 

Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE 
NAKED EYE By Garrett P. Serviss | | 


At last here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescopes, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel— 
only better. The plan of the book 
is to enable the casual observer of 
the night skies to appreciate the 
scheme of the constellations. 

With Charts in Color. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$17.40 net 


THE FRIENDLY STARS 
By Martha Evans Martin | 

How to know the stars without 
scientific knowledge is what this 
book tells—what their names are, 
why they have different colors, how 
they change their positions in the 
skies—all the signs that we observe 
each night and know so little about 
are here explained with great charm. 
No preliminary study is necessary. 
With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON 
ASTRONOMY By Simon Newcomb 


How large is the universe? How 
long will it endure? What becomes 
of the sun’s energy radiated into 
space? These and kindred questions 
Professor Newcomb discusses in the 
light of the most recent knowledge. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 























THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


By 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 





The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 
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please 
Men’ ‘Women’s Coat is wanted. 
8 or a, 


colors for the season. 


Triple-ply Slip-On coats, two fabrics © 


any other coat you ever owned. $10 to $40. 


SUMMER COATS AND CAPES, Bathing 


tyle Book and Samples Free. 
we make Men’s Coats also, 


you are su: 


C. KENYON COMPANY 


23 Union Square, New York { Wholesale | 200 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Capes and other Specialties, with the very latest 
designs in Motoring Coats and Dusters. $3 to $30. 


Sold at — Stores. Look for the Kenyon Label. 


whether 
e will see 


611 Washington St., Boston | Salesrooms j 132 Sansome St., San Francisco 


FUTILITY COATS 


flost good stores have “Kenyon” 
© Coats in stock. Should you not find 
m at your dealer’s, select from our Style 
Book the Coats you would like to see and we 


will send them to your dealer on approval. 


Tell your dealer about this advertisement. 
He will be glad to get these coats for you. 

The Kenyon Styles are the acknowledged 
standard for outer garments, complete, varied, 
thoroughly representative of the latest fashion. 

New fabrics are shown in Vigoreaux, French 
Serges, Prunella Cloth, Diagonals, Homespun, 
Worsteds, etc., including the latest shades 
Sy\ ii You can 
surely find the very coat you want. 


KENYON COATS ARE MADE IN THREE DISTINCT TYPES 


RAIN COATS, impervious to water, include 
Ken-re 
with rubber between, but astonishingly light 
and suitable for summer wear; rubberized silks 

and satins with other rubberized fabrics for 
varied uses. $10 to $30. 

CLOTH UTILITY COATS, rain-proofed, for 
and summer outing's in cool places, offer 
a protective garment you will use more than 
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“EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO” 


ERE is presented, by Helen L. Sum- 

ner, Ph.D., the report of an investiga- 
tion made for the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State. The accuracy 
and fulness of its information make the 
volume indispensable. It is an impartial 
report of the effects of equal suffrage in 
Colorado. There is not a line of argument 
in the book; the authorthas simply followed 
where the facts led. It took two years to 
prepare the report, and the methods em- 
ployed were €@laborate and _ thorough. 
Question blanks were circulated; newspaper 
files were studied to determine what 
women have done in politics; registration 
books were examined; state, county, and 
city reports were explored to find out the 
number of women office-holders, their 
records, salaries, ete. There is hardly a 
question regarding the working of woman 
suffrage to which this book does not give 
a reliable answer 


“THE HUMAN WAY” 


HIS new volume of essays by Louise 

Collier Willcox has achieved a success 
in the inner circles of criticism which is 
quite unusual, The Nation says: “Some- 
thing of mys- 
tical fervor 
meeting with 
intellectual 
candor in a 
mind disposed 
to reflection 
lends to her 
style a certain 
masculine en- 
ergy and dis- 
tinction.” The 
Literary Digest 
puts the charm 


of the book 
thus: “It is 
with a sense 


of richness that 
the reader com- 
pletes this vol- 
ume. Not one 
but many readings are required to fully 
grasp its beautiful uit and make them 
one’s own.” A notable comparison is made 
by the New York Times: “These essays will 
compose a volume of human wisdom and 
literary quality which we can exchange 
with England for the essays of Lowes- 
Dickinson and A. C. Benson.” 





“THE TECHNIQUE OF SPEECH” 


gy wee the mechanism of speech—just 
how the various sounds are formed by 
the organs of articulation—has been generally 
understood for Some time, the author of this 
new book, Dora Duty Jones, is the first to 
apply this knowledge in a_ thoroughgoing 
way to the study of English diction. Her 
basic principle is vowel resonance, and she 
shows that this is all-important, not only to 
purity of speech, but to beauty of voice in 
both singing and speaking. She demon- 
strates clearly that the student who is learning 
to sing must first acquire correct habits of 
speech, while one who simply aims thus to 
improve the pro munciation is at the same 
time learning to make the voice resonant 
and melodious. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES 


HE GREAT ENGLISH SHORT- 
STORY WRITERS” is added this 
month to the Readers’ Library. The 
editors, William T. and Coningsby W. 
Dawson, have made selections from story- 
writers ranging from Defoe to O. Henry. 
They have also supplied introductory 
essays to these extracts, illustrating first 
the evohition of short-story writing as an 
art, and, second, the short story in its 
modern aspects. ‘‘The Great English 
Short-Story Writers” will occupy two vol- 
umes, and will be ready for the general 
reader and for the student early in February. 


“FLORIDA ENCHANTMENTS” 


HE charms, sports, and delights — al- 
most every phase of outdoor Florida 
life—are brilliantly pictured and described 
by the authors of this new book, A. W 
and Julian A. Dimock. Their adventures 
ranged from the dangerous sport of capt- 
uring live alligators to life with the Bee 
Hunters in the interior. The authors 
lived in the very heart of things, cruising 
for weeks on their yacht along the coast, 
again in canoes following clogged rivers 
and streams, tramping with their packs 
for days. They have been able to put a 
color and a beauty in this book which are 
very rare. There are one hundred and 
twenty full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the authors. 





OUR 


HOME STUDY CLUB 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Personal answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


I have to give a talk on the subject, 
‘How the Christian Religion was First 
Carried into England.” Will you kindly 
give me a list of books to read?—A. H 

Since you have access to a _ public 
library, you will probably have no dif- 
ficulty in securing the following books, 
and in any and all of them you will find 
abundant material upon your subject: 

The Church History of Britain, by 
Thomas Fuller; Conversion of the West, 
by G, F. Maclear; The Venerable Bede, 
Ecclefiastical History; Canterbury, by R. 
J. Jenkins; The Anglo-Saxon Church, by H. 
Somes; The Church of the Early Fathers, 
by A. Plummer; Monks of the West, by 
Montelambert. Of course, any volume on 
St. Augustine will give you material, and 
various English histories in their chapters 
on the church in England. I refer you 
especially to English Church History, by G 
G. Perry, but that dates from the acces- 
sion of Henry VIIIL., and you would only 
get a history of the later time. 

I shall be very glad to hear from you 
again at any time, and to give you any 
further assistance you may care to ask. 
If you are able to commit to memory the 
paper which you will write, you will find 
that your hearers will be greatly delighted 
to have you give it without the written 


page. Your subject is a most interesting 
one, and I wish that I might hear the 
paper. 


The subject of my club paper is, “ Social 
Standards of Manners and Morals.” I 
would be deeply grateful for any help 
you could give me on where to find ma- 
terial—D. R. W 

The subject of your paper will be of 
great interest to you and to those who 
have the pleasure of hearing you give it. 
The material which I suggest your using 
is in rather limited form, and if you mean 
to make a comprehensive study and give 
your views on the present sociological con- 
ditions, I shall be very glad to send you 
further titles of books. The list of maga- 
zine articles which will be helpful to you, 
are: 

“Manners of Yesterday and To-day,” 
Living Age, No. 225, page 350; “ Ex- 
travagance,”’ Chautauqua Magazine, March, 
1901; “Has Courtesy Declined,” Munsey, 
July, 1901; “ Best Company and Exclu- 
sive Society,” Harper’s, July, 1901; 
“Manners in the Twentieth Century,” 
The Independent, November 14, 1901; 
“Social Reconstruction To-day,” Atlantic, 
September, 1908. From these sources I 
hope you will be able to get such material 
as you wish. 

My sister and I want to gain a conver- 
sational knowledge of German. We had 
the customary course of the high school, 
but now with the aid of a German friend 
we want to do a little studying and gain a 
speaking knowledge of the language. Will 
you make some suggestions?—E, A. M. 

I am much interested in the plan that 
you and your sister have to make a study 
of conversational German, but I am going 
to suggest that in order to familiarize 
yourselves with the language, you review 
some of the German texts you probably had 
while in high school—Minna Ver Barnhelm, 
which has ample notes; also Hermann und 
Dorothea. If you read both of these lit- 
tle books, make a list of the words which 
are new to you, and then get your Ger- 
man friend to ask you questions in Ger- 
man, relating to what you have read. You 
will in this way combine a conversational 
study and a literary one as well. If you 
care for purely daily conversational Ger- 
man, there are a number of books which 
might be of service to you, one of them 
being published in Newson’s Modern Lan- 
guage series. Let me also suggest that 
you write letters in German, and get 
your German friend to correct the text 
for you. You will find this a very help- 
ful way to increase your vocabulary. 

It will be a pleasure to hear from you 
at any time. 

Our club expects to study Holland neat 
year, covering its geography, history, and 
any subjects of interest dealing with Hol- 
land’s past and present. I would be 
grateful for any suggestions or the pro- 
gramme of another club you might send 
me, which would aid in arranging sub- 
jects or giving a list of books which would 
give us material for our papers.—H. J. H. 

Your club will find the study of Hol- 
land most rewarding, and the list of books 
which I send you covers the aspects of the 
state of the country, historically, po- 

- 





The Bazar's 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


litically, its art, its customs, and the 
pleasures found in travel. I have no pro- 
gramme of another club to send you, but 
I suggest that you make out your own 
programme in somewhat the following 
way: 

Historical Holland. 

Geographical Holland. 

Political Holland (this to be sub- 
divided into the different forms of govern- 
ment under which Holland has_ been 
ruled). 

The history of the royal houses of Hol- 
land. 

Manners and customs of the Dutch peo- 

le. 

The part the Dutch played in 
can history. 

Dutch emigrants, as, 
Dutch in Java. 

Dutch and Flemish painting. 

Biographical sketches of famous Dutch 
artists. 

The Dutch as seafarers. 

Dutch heroes. 

William the Silent. 

The political significance of the newly 
born Dutch princess. 

The books which will be of interest to 
you, are: 

Queer, Quaint Holland, by C. Batters- 
by; Sketches and Rambles in Holland, by 


Ameri- 


for example, the 


G. H. Bouton, published by Harper «& 
Brothers ($2.50); On Dutch Waterways, 
by G. C. Davies; Holland of To-day, by G. 


W. Edwards; Belgium and Holland, by L. 
P. Gordon (Revolution 1830); Sketches 
in Holland, by A. J. C. Hare; Oyster Cul- 
ture and Fisheries in the Netherlands, by 
A. Horbrecht; History of Dutch Sea 
Fisheries, by A. Beaujon; Dutch Bulbs 
and Gardens, by U. L. Silberrad; Holland 
and the Hollanders, by D. 8S. Meldrum; 
Wanderer in Holland, by #. V. Lucas; 
Pilgrims in Three Homes, by W. E. Griffis; 
Holland and Belgium, by W. H. Claflin; 
History of People of the Netherlands, by 
P. J. Blok; Rise and Decline of the 
Netherlands, by J. E. Barker; History of 
the Netherlands, by J. L. Motley ($8.00) ; 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, by J. L. Mot- 
ley ($2.50); Motley’s Dutch Nation, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers ($1.75); The 
Dutch in Java, by Clyde Day; Dutch Life 
in Town and Country, by P. M. Hough; 
Political Maxims of the State of Holland, 
by Jan de Witt; Court Life in the Dutch 
Republic, by L. Zuylen van Nyevel; Dutch 
Pottery and Porcelain, by W. T. Knowles; 
Peel Collection and the Dutch School of 
Painting, by Sir W. Armstrong; Great 
Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting; 
Story of Dutch Painting, by C. W. Caffin; 
Dutch and Flemish Furniture, by Esther 
Singleton; Woodcutters of the Netherlands 
in the Nineteenth Century, by W. M. Con- 
way; Etchings of Rembrandt, by P. G. 
Hamerton; Art of the Netherland Galler- 
ies, by D. C. Prior; Holland and Her 
Heroes to the Year 1585, by J. L. Motley. 

I wish you all success with the work of 
your club, and shall be glad to hear from 
you again at any time if I can hel p you 
in any way. 

Will you kindly tell me where I may 
find a description of the plot of “ Eugenie 
Onyegin”? The paper I am to prepare is 
on this subject, my share of the club's 
study on Russian writers.—A. M. W 

You will have a most interesting study 
this winter on Russian literature, or 
rather, Writers, I see, is the title as you 
give it. However, the plot of the novel 
in verse assigned you was written by a 
Russian, Pushkin, who thrived in the 
early part of the last century. This novel, 
the plot of which you were asked to give, 
is said to be by Russians themselves the 
best description of Russian life, both from 
the aristocratic and peasant point of 
view, that has ever been contributed to 
Russian literature. | refer you to two 
volumes, both of which will give you the 
plot of Eugenie Onyegin. The books are: 

Russian Literature, by P. Kropoetkin, 
and Russian Literature, by K. Waliszew- 
ski. 

The reference in the former is, Chapter 
II., pages 39 to 50. In the second, pages 
164 to 179, Chapter VI. 

In preparing your paper, I would ad- 
vise you to outline the story, and then 
point ‘out the characteristics of the 
heroine and the hero, their strength or 
weakness of character as shown by in- 
cidents, and indicate in what respect the 
characters are typical of Russians. This 
will, I think, help you in your work. 
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“IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS” 


ERE is a book—cloth bound, too, and 

sold for fifty cents—for every ambi- 
tious young man and for his employer. 
By imagination in business, Lorin F. Deland, 
the author—himself a successful business 
man of Boston—means the power to com- 
prehend the instincts and prejudices of 
human nature, and to construct plans 
which can depend upon human nature itself 
to carry them to success. Two rival boot- 
blacks shout on Saturday afternoon—one, 
‘*‘ Shine your boots!”; the other, “Get your 
Sunday shine!’ The same principle is 
traced going up in the scale, both in the 
wholesale and retail phases. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 


A BOOK to which several noted authors 
have contributed has for its striking 
title, In Ajter Days. The writers are 
W. D. Howells, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, John Bigelow, Elizabeth Stuart 


Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, H. M. Alden, 
William Hanna Thomson, M.D., Henry 
James, Guglielmo Ferrero. An unusual 


series of papers on the subject of life after 
death by a group of representative men and 
women. Each has written his or her own 
personal private convictions — doubts — 
hopes—wonderings—about the life that 
may or may not follow this. 


“HIGGINS—A MAN'S CHRISTIAN” 


IGGINS is the lumber - jacks’ “sky 
pilot,” and there are 100,000 of these 
childlike giants, living without a restraint 
to brute passion and “force. In the midst 
of them Higgins does his work, passing to 
and fro among his flock like Grenfell of 
Labrador. Higgins, with his great soul, 
ministers to the souls, and the bodies, too, 
in this strange vineyard of the Lord. Nor- 
man Duncan saw Higgins at work, stayed 
at his side, fascinated by what he saw, and 
he has written a record of human good that 
will bring a tear to the eye and a quickened 
beat to the heart. And Higgins tried to 
“break into” the ministry for seven long 
years! 


“A FANTASY 
OF MEDITERRANEAN TRAVEL” 


N this non-serious book of travel there is 

much good-humor and _ information. 
S. G. Bayne, the author, is well remembered 
for Quicksteps Through Scandinavia and 
On an Irish Jaunting Car. The places 
visited are described with amusing personal 
experiences, and there is much of the charm 
of the Mediterranean itself in these pages. 
The book is generously supplied with 
illustrations. The varied interest of the 
book is shown in the places described by 
Mr. Bayne: Madeira, Spain, Cadiz, Seville, 
Alhambra, Algiers, Malta, Greece, Turkey, 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, Smyrna, Holy 
Land, Jerusalem, River Jordan, Jericho, 
Dead Sea, Egypt, Cairo, The Nile, Messina, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Villefranche, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, England. 


“ HARPER'S 
LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT” 


CF the subject of his volume, Roman 
Law in Mediaeval Europe, newly added 
to “‘ Harper’s Library of Living Thought,” 
Professor Vinogradoff, of Oxford Univer- 
sity, declares that “there is no more puz- 
zling problem in the whole of history than 
the persistence of this law after the down- 
fall of the Roman state.” Two other 
books are added this month to the series: 
Diamonds, by Sir William Crookes, and 
Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, by C. H 
Hawes and Harriet Boyd Hawes. 


“A HUNTER’S CAMP-FIRES” 


ie this splendid octavo volume, one of the 
best illustrated books of the season, the 
reader has a moving picture of life in the 
regions visited by the author, Edward J. 
House: The territory covered is most 
comprehensive, and Mr. House enumerates 
among the animals hunted the moose, 


walrus, rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, an- 
telope, grizzly, mountain-goat, caribou, 


etc. Mr. House is careful to say that the 
sportsman- like pursuit of big game requires 
no apologies, since respect for the law of the 
wild prevents indiscriminate slaughter. 


“IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND” 


A NEW, complete, one-volume edition of 
this remarkable book of exploration 
by A. Henry Savage Landor has just been 
published. It contains the Government 
Inquiry and Report, and Other Official 
Documents by J. Larkin, Esq., deputed by 
the Government of India. The new edition 
preserves the well-known account of the 
author’s journey into Tibet, capture by the 
Tibetan lamas and soldiers, his imprison- 
ment, torture, and his ultimate release. 
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Mark Cwain Magic 
for Children 
and Grown-wps 











February 18th. 


EAR L—: 

It is remarkable 
how much of Mark 
Twain’s writing appeals 
equally to children and 


not affirm that this is a 
characteristic of all great 
literature; but it is true 
at least of many of the 
finest things we have 
received from the past. 
But Mark Twain is 
alone to-day in possess- 
ing this magic. 

“ The more we study Mark Twain, the more 
we see how endlessly this quality of his 
expands. It is his universal appeal. 

{| No writer can reach this universality 
without humor. The same truth is borne 
in upon us when we consider Mark 
Twain’s undaunted attitude toward life 
Plainly, without humor we can scarcely 
maintain that cheerful courage which is so 
fundamental a virtue. Again, it is proved 
to us by his justice. Without humor how 
can we, as the saying is, “give the devil 
his due,”’ and how can we scourge folly and 
meanness without pettiness? We cannot 
understand children without humor. 

* For example, there is “The Prince and 
the Pauper.” Humor in that—plenty of 
it. But what strikes us ieee is the 





fact that he is dealing with one of the | 


most beautifully im: igined and livingly 
real of historical novels. We ask ourselves 
how this story could possibly have been 
written by the same man who wrote 
“Huckleberry Finn.” And yet it is even 
glaringly apparent that the Mark Twain of 
“The Prince and the Pauper” i is the Mark 
Twain of “Huckleberry Finn.” Both these 
tales have the same unquenchable Mark 
Twain quality in them. So has_ the 
“Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc’’— 
which makes one cry half the time; so 
have ‘Pudd nhead Wilson,” and “The 
Gilded Age,” and all the rest. What binds 
them all together is that deep-lying and 
characteristic quality which we somewhat 
inadequately term humor because it de- 
lights us. If there were a word that meant 
humor and humanity and _ story-telling 
imagination all in one, that would be a 
good word to use in dese ribing Mark Twain. 
But it is in vain that we try to analyze him. 
He defeats us by being so various in his 
activities, yet so entirely and serenely him- 
self whether he is writing of “Life on the 
Mississippi” or “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court.” Apparently he 
uses the same power to make us laugh and 
to make us weep. 
GA genuine detective story is Tom 
Sawyer,” and a highly improbable and ex- 
citing detective story, too, yet it is as 
Mark Twain as any of them.” The plot is 
even excessively incredible, because, as the 
author tells us, it happens to be true. The 
story is funny (though it nearly touches 
upon tragedy), yet the amazing thing, after 
all, is the fact that this altogether unbe- 
lievable romance has an air of sober truth, 
a kind of homespun reality, about it that 
is utterly convincing. Here, perhaps, we 
come as close to one secret of Mark Twain’s 
power as we are ever likely to get: he uses 
humor to make things real, instead of em- 
ploying it, as so many writers do, to make 
matters appear more grotesquely improb- 
able than they are by nature. This is not 
to say that he never does the other thing. 
On the contrary, no one is better skilled in 
the delicate art of piling up circumstantial 
falsifications to a precarious and outrageous 
height—the immortal story of the Old 
Ram in “Roughing It” at once suggests it- 
self—but this is the author in his least 
serious mood. These fantasies do not 
weaken our faith. If Mark Twain should 
say that Tom Sawyer was carried up to 
heaven in a fiery chariot, we should all be- 
lieve him. Unquestionably he would make 
that somewhat odd occurrence seem per- 
fectly natural. He would cause Tom 
Sawyer to act just as he would act in the 
circumstances—and we should believe him. 
€ Another side of Mark Twain’s magic is his 
adroitness in the arrangement of words and 
phrases. He produces the impression of 
entire naturalness and gets the utmost 
effect from his ideas. Like the best of ex- 
temporary speakers, he has constant regard 
for the psychology of his audience. One 
proof of this quality is the fact that every 
one of his books may be read aloud. 
* Still more of this magic is his consum- 
mate dexterity in arranging surprises, and, 
equally important, his mastery of the 
vernacular—the plain speech of untutored 
men, so much more subtle, so much harder 
to use with effect, than the grosser kinds 
of dialect. All these contribute to that de- 
lightful Mark Twain quality; yet of course 
they quite fail to explain the magic. 
Sincerely yours, C. 
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to grown-ups. Weneed | 


























TWAIN'S 


WORKS 


Cuts Former Price in Half 


ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of American writers. He is an Amer- 
Not only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 
is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 
intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 
He has those qualities that are typically American—‘ Huckle- 
“Joan of Arc”—and he is uncom- 


ican, blood and bone, heart and head. 


observer, the brilliant essayist. 
berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his 
promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. |.) 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. Il.) 
A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. L) 

A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. IL) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. 1) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. II.) 
ROUGHING IT. (Vol. L) 

ROUGHING IT. (Vol. IL) 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. L) 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. IL) 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work which prefaces the first volume. There are portraits of 
the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods when the different books were in process of 


writing. This edition includes his later collected writings, such as “Christian Science,” ‘A Dog’s 


Tale,” “‘Eve’s Diary,” etc 


There are many illustrations—half-tone reproductions on plate paper of the work of 


such artists as 


J. G. Brown W. T. Smediey E. W. Kemble ’ 
A. B. Frost T. de Thulstrun C. Allan Gilbert yc temo 
Peter Newell B. W. Clinedinst F. V. Du Mond set of MARK TWAIN'S 
Dan Beard F. Luis Mora Frank J. Merrill PR ge ~~ Cg eel 
Frederick Dielman C. D. Weldon F. B. Opper volumes, cloth binding. Jt is un- 
Etc. Etc. Etc derstood that I may retaia the set for 





Mark Twai: is the youngest man 
of his day. All his books are imbued 
with nis spirit—they are new books; 
to own them is always to have new 
books, a fountain of youth. They 
never age because humor, kindliness, 
and truth never grow old. ‘They are 
books for young people of all ages. 


title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 


wove paper, especially made for this edition. The size of each 


volume is 5 x 74 inches. 


_ The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue % ‘Price: $29.00, has been 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 

Franklin Square, New York City 
Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, . Author’s National 
Edition, twenty - five volumes, 
cloth binding. It is understood 
that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 


that time, # I do not care for 

a the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 

If I keep the books, I 

will remit $2.00 a 


month until the 

full price, 

$25.00, has 

been paid. 

2 : 


PUDD'NHEAD WILSON 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT 


JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. L) 

JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. IL.) 

SKETCHES NEW AND OLD 

TOM SAWYER ABROAD, ETC. 

AMERICAN CLAIMANT, ETC. 

LITERARY ESSAYS 

THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG 

THE $30,000 BEQUEST 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Franklin Square 
New York City 


five days, and at the expiration of that 

time, if Ido not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 



















HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THIS ? 


Dough rises best when made from 


| amma C10) 0) DIED.” © DD DY.0 Sue <D AB) OP : 


BECAUSE— 
| In GOLD MEDAL FLOUR dough ‘there are no lumps or dry 


spots. Our process makes all the minute flour particles the 


Same size, causing complete and uniform absorption, which is 
most important toa perfect ‘rising. 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





